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Foreword 



letowoeg of (be Miociitini Ktf^ 

It i» obvloQi Uas the AnocfaJiott Eor S«^^ 

of bit poieotiil laiiMcitnL the 1962 yettf}^ Bekavbig, A#. 

w» • isateim of die Oiedt tbtf ^ 
fK^ lad kstemi vaApx&r^ temm idf Us pcevte npefkocei lod 
preMut oeodi ud poifOiot. Scl>^ prognmi not tmo^ on tfai» ptmiilK 
are not tigoHkm, nSsm^ or eras bdpfi^ to trnj ttodaott. Tlte 1963 
ywbool; and cfte Ci9?fcMbMi. ami ovfcfcoco froo 0QTea 

tDggbit cattcrOtr pr^^ 
10 ram.adeqastety tbe (STt^^jpeaeot qf the todifij aoeepttlte 

' xtfiiyioC|d.cli9dra^ 
tfaiijpniteok. IwfMrfuoK^ Inst^uctkm, focoiet pe the priM^ (S- 

tiob of odaeatkxH-4be pprm 10 pern retittkwtfa^ bctwoto iaicfaef 
1 iouoocit ' 

^ From'beKuoitad DoITi MKitloo tbti tiie coomitsee ch^ 'to ^ 
awllis iBtrlotto DMi of tobject oBttter tni the proc^ 
eii fbd bifividosl ieaniMB in groopii M 
of tbe iictme of man. Mteoet pracbxos^ 

as a paitaer b inqoiiy and in ihapiaf cooteot, propoted tecfaalqiiiM for 
iwividoa&zing inttnictJoQ by Zfabei and the commitfee to tbo report of tbe 
^t9amk%4at four admiaiitntore ooocenting tbdr role io belpfaig teaebeti, 
tbt yearbook b an attempt to dactibo how an baa^i^ teacber ct6 ^ 
com tunoan poteotul and provide o^portim2tie» for its ftleav anjf devel* 
cpoxot. 



Ultboot qbc*iioc. ibc >«*rhook no* a daifupiimtA ctmtoi pns- 
./ticc U «cboot« tud aJftady adiie^rd these nkols. ibcrc be oo fcka 
to prcpomtg Uui lUtctotel tfdden to educational itx>ugh> rotftt coosutml> 
utempl to raiitf the horiMxu Man\ reach ^'Sbould exceed hh grasp or 
tkfwl H a heaven fof?" 

tmiisiduaitziiun Instrucihm should cause all of lo stop. qiMMioo. 
csaJujte. - hjTxxhcsuK and renew our commttjncirt lo providing the best 
posJMbte (idocauon for cacb child and >ouih iot *ho<n ^ke we rrspomiWe 

On behalf erf the Euctiuvc Committee and the thcfflbcrihip of ASCD. 
! »ish to esprrvs oppt eciatioo to each nxmbcr o( the G^mittee arid oUiet^ 
jOio hjvi; lylpcd the Conmmicc and the ASCD Stuff (or ihe coninbution 
each has ofw to tnU/Mdttitijnf; fnmutuon 

f 

Oecembci l%3 Kimball Wdev Prtudem 

AiVKfotion for Supfniuon 
' ' • ' arul CunicuJum DfxHflpmcni 
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IritroduclionjThe Need 
and the Setting 



leti'Wesi and Ronald C Doll 



IN 1944, Sitpbeu M Corey dncnbcd a tovafaie btu t^st 
.Ktokfcem ir m vtide tifkd "Tbc {H)or Soiaoq«y The niiiMr 

made it dsst that tbe bete a tcveiab grade trpcater, was aliemtod frod 
hb teacben'ord hii KfaoobBtg but &o( from hii pcm asxt bh om-of<«diool 
W9dd Cteioemtog own edoatkNu! cxperkm 

< I doo'i kaof »tiy Uie uacben (tool bU ne. "niejr.ocver b8v« very cndi 
Seeou laie ibey Joel ib^ >«i koow toyilUQi mdm ttvjr caa wuae Use book 

a oooMH out of ^ 

I ftm I iutt ctol rtowmber uamet tn b«tfory Anyttsy. ^ )«af l\e bsco 
irylflg 10 learo about ireda beciute my uode oww liute utd be Myt I can 
drive ooe wbco m uxttea t slrct^ koow tlie boncpo«i;r ua oumbv ol 
^orvird aod bacimrd tpeod^ ol t*e«»y-tt« Amencaa truclj, woe of ibcm 
Dimk, and I caa apof nicb male a toog wty off fuooy htnt thti Diead 
»ori<' r msled to teU my ttacbct' About it Uu Wcdtrndty «dct)» daM 
«bcct tbe pump «v were u Jog to ouU a vacuuoi m a bcl] iar gO( boi^ but «be 
%Md «be didal tee «|ua a Piesd ojfmc had u> tto »rth our ctpcnmcnJ oo atr 
pmaure so I )im k«pf ttiB . ' 

Cofoy'» problem pupd bjd (rouble strung a compwjtioo about ''What 
a Daffodd iWks ol Spt ^tJg " Funheraxjfc, be could ocK voUe the following 
ainhmetlo pfi^j^ "It n 57 foot telephone pole falk acro^^ a cecneiM high- 
«r«y io that ITV^eci cticod from ooe v«de aod I4»', ^ fcrt fiom the other, 
how wtde ts the hightwy"*^ H» diftculiy. be wid came fiom hh ioabOity 
to koow **»bcthfr the pole bad falleo Mr jigbi iXtxAs or not ^ 

' Bcpnnttd by perm<i«o<j of Ihc A\«xi4i fo» CbiWhwuJ f di«:dt*oo lnlc*r j- 
liofia). !6I5 WrtwyHfti A»rouc N W Wa^hnnpon 16 O C Ibc Poof VhyJw » 
SolJoq^j," by Sicpixn M Co*e> tiom Ct<'i4hoiMi l |*f.ujiy |944. Vol 20. 

No 5 



I 



Ehco in *hop I dooi get vtry good jtratJc* ,AU »r% iHl» nvHk a broom 
hoikkr and < bcxAeod Uu* Km AnJ raioc »cr« Coppv I hai couWnl gc? tm«- 
fsicd Mom «ioe»o1 a Uoom any o«c Hith bet oc* vKuwa ckaocr *nd 
bo<A.» aft »o a bocAcaw *«b $Lii^ iloor% in the r*i)ot Anv-wiy, I •*o»J 
10 male M ctfui ptt ^or m^tuKk'i trailer bui ihc %hop ttocivf ^ fhat mtam 
bMOg mcu^ aoJ ntsod both aod i d bj%c w katn bo« to uak *dh «»t»d Cm. 
t (USqI •<« «h> but 1 kq)« not aod mjdc 4 tic rjci Jt uhoo) und ih« tail ptit 
aim whcxrf al my u«clc « satJjpc He Mid I vi>ed hwa SIO 

C^Ks »* hiid for mc. too iSt bcco Vjvmg iiftct <»<hocJ inin^j lo kam Uw 
Aftkck^ cf Coofcdcfitjoo" for almoM a »tci becju< the tcsj<t«f «»d *c 
<culdn'\'be pood otucm unlcw dii I rratly cried, bcrju^e I »40t lo be t 
900d cittrct^ I tiid bate lo *tjy aftct «fv)ol. though, becauve a bunch o( tn boyi 
from the *ooth end of to»n imc been ck-iftin;! up the oW lot «oro» from 
Taylors MacWne Shof to male /t pl»>gTound out of It for the litiJc kMS* from 
the MetbodM bcmr; I mjtde the junjlc f\m from old r*pc jod the bor» made 
me Graod MojuJ to Keep the pound gortig wncd enoo|^ money cot- 
Icoto^ icwp dit% cnwKh to buiW a *ktr«! fence dwr jfound the Id 

Dad M}y I car qutt «:hoo( «khen I'm flficen anJ fm vyrt of atuiotn to 
t«came there arv a lot (rf thtnf* I v art to leatn h<n> to do and as try uncle 
W1L rm no! gcttm$ aay ybctgcr • 

T*-c©ly.)rcAf% have panLd Mncc lh» adolcsceni and ihocvand* ol ht$ 
corttcmporarte* and mjccc^vw* havir jw.-aiicd their opportuniiic* to kive 
school Somthavc been brtfthtc: and Mxnc duUcr but mo^j have caai&bxd 
%nhtn ihetn rotKh utrtippcd uknt Durirc the ^imc rHcmy >i:«i' period. 
Guilford tod h<5 3&«>dtiUi» hav« oofcd thai of the many *mcr\*k>m of the 
humao mind, tcachcft kmn^ "koroefhin^ of*« or «ui Fvidctwc has accumu- 
lated that area* o( functjoniing \fcht4.' arc no* u«>ujny coosiderctj rckryaot to 
ttrtcIlipciKC and for •hich tcxhen hA\n almmt no irwa^urU. c g . flctibil- 
ity. orig<na!ity, and senwiivity to prcbleni^, cottsniuic trnfaprtant kcy^ to 
soccers in wch demanding f»dds as science Gct/cIs and Jjcksoo have Mjp- 
ocslcd that «hcn irtcnipencc ic%»s uic uvcd m velccunp the iiiJcnirtJ about 70 
ptfttm o1 pttumi %hci vofs* antc^r.ff tht top ow-fifdi onjr^fs of ctr^tnits 
(Of ortrifM^ktrt! Tcfr-incc - findmp- fend to suppoft th<v^ of Gc*/tls jnd 
Ixlison while CaU'n T.iy'or p<iiniT to ArnvftCvt's need fi*r d.vtrrt nl ihinV- 
ctv \Knh vkhat he calls / tomoaow. minds " ' 

The failure of the «hools to c\xAc hnklcn tjicni presents a cholleripc 
to the \-cry democtacv v^hich is pft*«unKd to do mo«-t to dis<over and diy 
selop humjn potential A ftfc.it need of ouf timc\ v,hn:h iransceod^ the 
turTKvIum and in^iruction js thc^ aic otdlnardy conceived lo find ways 



o< dra»»n^; ufWJ hwun pi«tniul ihroo^h viiUfui icjcWi»|j To cipioct If* 
fKwi iS9sl 10 AdvjfKx? H)o>e ojcthiHK o< wii-Jving Jhc ocol, ibc rocrobcfi oi 
tjsf comm4«cc Ju%c da»ofai Ibcu cfloHi'in pbmuag and pnrpariiag »ht* 
%o(uiae A> the cttmrniticc hjn (kUbcratcd Jbout the cotucat ^ the 
• i*f ^itlttrtA;, ii* rncmhcjN hj^ic htwroc nnwc.ihaa mr coovtnocd Oi) of, 
(be wiutc o( tajnpim<i lAhtch ctt^ud (rocn tgnonog. nhc^ii^fM ood f^iQ* 
mg 16 CkCie huxi\ti pofCfttlU. (b) of the mulupk cfiffw^tkww ia wfakfa 
huaua potcmu} tppcarv. 40d (ci o( the (kxMioa o( Duayl> js Axaeri^ 
texJben »bo «lwnp(. t^co U «3mciifl»c% qmwMicaay. !o ftml and rctpood 
io voncd poictituJ tn kaner^ , 

' The cocuntfiec decided, early to tu v2>>«an\. to avo«d uytng to plumb 
•he fn)dx>k>g}cal ficpthi o( hwmin po«cnujJ Imicad. Uw oaltmjiiw dcto-- 
miJjed to mjkc the 1964 Ycariwok j pfactit jJ document •hfch wwkJ 
^rvc M a gu«dc (o ttKightfol (cichcrs and their equally uhifMcl wpct- 
v»ocn The Ycitbook H, »c hope, a comnbuiwo *fcich speuif cfcaily of 
loerdctkjo amoftf; pcrww in tbvMoora and vhool. oJ routuaf Rtpooie. of 
rcrwxuJ rck^uncrraml opcnncvs in'fcarmng, and of haclligcot fxtlitation 
of ii»pcnenctn{! Wc h.ive <oncc.'i>cd ourtclw k^s than %pnie tnight 
»uh mo*^ tmnc-ncois in cdocjiion and bjrj» pi ofcctH in ifwroctioo lo^tcdd. 
*t hs\<c chovrn to dr«u%\ «)me of the tniunaic of subject nuner and 
of p«»c\\ v^hKh hcrp teochcrk find individual teamen tn'gfoup%t «od »hkh 
nuic these tcxhcf's ifxms tot ofcmnp the i»wkJ to Ican^ and for fftcctop 
them lo etpkMc the *ofld Acowdrnpiy. vkt hasc jjkcn our attwtion to 
the funitixminp of Jeachcr*. in cU^>roofns ind to the 4H»manct ^hich cduc^ 
iiocal kotkty can ortcf tejchers in tmproMnfi ihcir fuaciioainp In dotng *o. 
t*e hide vouirht u^ cmphavr/c the dipnd) and the *oith of pt-oplc 

Th«r impoct of Socio! InfJOonow 

B) f;ioupdc»'Vfji»ofl ?h»,'<.im)nincc ha^ ad^^ptcd ccfTa^n pfcmiscscoi- 
wmna liK culiore and society m ^h«:h Icambf jnd teacher no* operate 
Wc bd»c%c thjt ArtvfKjrts t^st m an cfj of uncbnty. conipic^ity and iIua 
If ruJional poal^ ate uncle jf, foi> a/c the poats opJ <>I (rdiv^duotv 
CuItuqI plurjli^m, dc^P''^" "-nnh in cnnchifv; our s(K»ci>.'h.i* helped 
vrcjic )o >omc encnf, jt Ic j'-j <onfuMoo ifHl uf\:cnjmiy f-urihermorc. 
chiijge IV 4Ji about us. and .is j coftscMUcncc. the prcvncc of chanfjc often 
<cms the mwvt crcdihic fxf m mjn s c^pcncnct \ 

With »n tmpjTtcrKc vkhsch mjny person-. hcl»c\c lo hi ovtrduc. kodm 
in education, both ^i\h>n md cuimOc iHc pfo(c^v<on. .i^c frcvMMly fouenng 
gro^fi movcmcn'^ for crc jimj; ch.jnw TJvc-v; roovcmcWi bfinp thifh them a 
train o| uncv.nuircd i «p^-(lmrnt^ jnd dcmorsirjiums. and ihcy wn to 
ifnptv .in .;s>,urtirf,on ih.it i^h if Knc''ifs |! c ni i . «»( fcifncfn w '» r<v•^-«>^ irify 



bcaefit ibe t]iijjv«dujJ» tlut if. tot t%kmpk, ooc boaas, the adusvcGKCt <i 
tb)c pvptb two tc>cK and d ooc^ccU (filgctiay to tnd) the ictt 
aM^ (o iumI the ptub^ o( ^iocuisg U)d4\«italf, tadudfag tbo^toffioag 
iBe grtat. (icclc>> mkUfc aMi^t> pcnip. be ^oh^ 

Wtfhm itvxta a»gt5rtii<?ns h4»c bcco ttode M ptwcsaia$ toe 
o( potcotijJ by rc^QciMtf: pupiK. rtthictn^ ckvt and cffoctiag tBaJOf 
tsittxixa^valiAtkafpsmy;hc<Ai Wc ^ OM deprec&ie tbe po«a)ld dgoifi- 
c«ooe of dicac cffott» tn effecting cducatioM^ dusgc« bos »c aie coovtat^d 
thM «ia> bi^jpcm n/i^n nc«ly orpntra/ pfoupv cljts)e% o( rcdooed siK 
tfd rcvmpcd €M{»mmkM h cnjcui to divoovcry ftod dcvdopoaeot cf 
buQua poteotbi For thh lUt tntiw*icd cipecoBy » tbo (Sba^^ 

ilom of po(et»i3J « .th «bkh tcxherv mi^ «ofti in prdviittg ApfKopnfttr* 
(iippcnuii^tic» for pupUs to thdi cbi.irGoa» 

We ftoognUs ihii ibe I960» ate «itocttitig a tiviy irccocodcxa 
phsha" o( kT)o«Jed{9C Wc do oot «betfaef or iwl otptorioo 
e^oik m wc ojKi i^^cncy Robcn OppQoh«UDct*« reported ntteito liut 
lno«led{9c dowMc* c^ry ttjht *nd-a haJf to (•chr yean We do bsow. 
'boiKr^tlk ibl the cJIp:t the kJwoIv o( %uch an lacrc«sc to taxrAcdSp 
*t^mi almovt'dcfy cotnptthgmkm In the fkk! ci Kknoc s)ooc. a wtoote flew - 
'era c«f4odnj mio bcvf^t ui the <Xit^ mf r AlBnif»rtte. mrtb the cocue- 
qtieixe thaf ttf*tbooi%'dn? hcccwmi; panbDy o^^vokte tvforc they C4ta^!>c 
ihip(^ by the poWid)ct. In iIk>c cwcwoiuocc*. tcachcn Mum h^ivy 
fcspoowWrty for wtiog amotf mngn of ko^wlcdpe io vrarch of ftpR(Of<i- 
Ate comcqt. ocvi and oU. and for hcJpio^ ieirpen ftnd nxrmng aqd rde- 
vaocc in w»b>cct matic^ d'a*** <«xin the cva ♦«J«iic« >»c*id erf mw*i 
etpcrietvc Too oTTcn. teachers ftnd ilictT«rf^t» bufdeoc^ «iith • cunkotam 
»hkh *M designed to (xc hxV^fca;d »jihc< than forwrswd Yet ihe praetn 
a iitnc for j bold jod vcfw iis form^rd Jo^i*, ji on}> bccjuie vuence tod 
tcchnok)j7 no* compel mjo to dotbp mocf rcwAK* for cootroJIing in' 
jftcftj^m^y cociplct,, dytunic jnd M4mitl«i»ng cnviromnctt. 

One of the con^taiwm t»hich occcs^uie* a «jr-d»im»yaDcc i^(ba« 
karttcf** iod^MJual dcMitt«rt rt ihc appaUmg wa^ic d poeeotiaJ ooo «ct 
all Aboyt hjjp I>unnf; iwf rrctni' onen^pt^ to Tr*xtm7 the problem o< 
dfof4X< V. cducifo*^ h4v« had tr» *»ci» the 'sKipHUxk 0* youog Iivt* in a 
t»vntc*t of tni«,.»l nji»<'n,U need A popoljuon »*hiv;h r> butwomng In an 
era rjp'd ^cntiK .icd (cthnntojjNoJ dc%t:k)pmcni aod in hmcs ci otr- 
pn>f(it thfcji 10 ihc naiKxijI vtHjiv cjn'ill jflofd the <*aMc of f A-m which 
fc> j|<v itvm pufuU duwJflp f*"' schfx^ p*)vholof>.jU) c\co bcfofe 
ih^-Y kau t>h^^K.ill>Jn fhc'^ofds o( the ptpaniWc lo the NaiKWViJ DclCitsc 
lUiufjJKrn Act. Ihc HX^fUy ol «hc naiHin rtqutrc^ ihc f wriest dotlopment 
c-tJhc mcf.fjl fcvJof c-..ind t«hnK*r'-iiUs vi «is )tHj''v« rnm jnd *it3n>cn " 
Lj^iaxc I r.uik mno m ihc' ASC*0 Yt JfNsci >ha! 



MuAied iod <htn(iJetroi {vtvmihii;^ i» \»eB m»ny U»m* erf p^yttc^l unpstr^ 
menu add ^t^unciKso* at all igc*. W ittaejiitnjt) Irequc^i and Kfious in 
lifW >e#n of li<e We may. ts nutr.v are p<rMi4<kvt. lofefpref ih» m^ndnAs 
record M rv«dftK« lof « p«^mr«< cofKc^Kioo ^ huitun lututc ind *o umm. 
meni ol tkjflfuo potcr.UiUiKi «v^n»fiHv dd^cti%if, ptane w tnii or neurous. 
J^and tnetcafMWy cooJcmmtJ lo repc4i fhew jpoiicrtH tikJ}t*il> la gcoenf 
' ?»oo ,Oi «t nwy rttMiii ihc rwofU 4*% 4tt ir»)is:4»ioo ol hem \kt mkuse aod vwaic - 
our huiva pol«iiNar.r«tt. p*nl\ because ol oui iraduwail beM^'iboOi bunuM 
n«uic ami wpwuaUom ind our (ong a.^tpttxi pi jchun ol ci( lii t«riog and 
cducarioo, boi twcwiivt^lv hecsuv upiU rtccmK uc h^d no depnuUble 
kno«r)eoge ol mia or any adequate reai'/aiion ol hn ouny poiemialtiie$ fof 
«oc?doriH* . 

A Prwidcotwl (act-finding commiiice on fmptoynricnj of youU> has 
fvported as Cimmedjarc and dopcrste" problem which confn?nu 60Q;000 
to 800,000 «iioo( Icavtrs who arc bef»c«o ihc ^gcs ol It) 3tnl 21 \Vh»le 
meraber^ of Tthis thmg. conUtwi ooly ♦ ; , ol ihc luiion s Ubor force, ihiy 
accoum for !i of all uoMnptoymcor » CiwiplKaiing the tvil c( imulficient 
2nd tnadcquait •khooling in iheir ^iiuanom. ar? wrgrciM^ion, c^lgjral dts- 
advantages arid oihcr «octal ilb . 

Probbmi of Pervonoi AJienoiion 

One rn.)y add lo multiple socul m(tue9an ihe fact of pciM^nal alwna- 
lion which cdocaiors are beginning lo rccogni« in iis bioadcf aspccis 
Originally ideniiftcd wiih daadvamogcd cuHuraJ enwronmenij andt »1th 
ftariMri* of low «ocioecoooin»c Malm, 'he concept of alienaiton now en- 
corpaMcs many psycho-social elhxu on hunian behavior^ Pc •) al»ena- 
f'jn from one's worW may indeed siern from cuh ral poverty, bu. n appar- 
ently onginaees also in an* inadequate »eis oncepi. «n lAe cultural malaise 
to which Ihe economically privJcged arc exposed, in di^inlcpatmg paiiems 
of family and commumiy hie, and in ihc failuie of teachers to hilerart 
empaihclically and helpfully v^nh ihcir pupils A* M.tn in the ichools. alicna- 
lioo coa«iiute^ a psyth^lofxal curtain whn^ the learner is somehow in- 
duced 10 dra* before hini. ifk-rchy Nhuifinp out dcir iWc etpcnaMX and 
contact with his environment For instance, can ii be that the current dnvc 
toward excellence hs . cieale;^! such compcinion ^niong able karncrs that, 
for many of ihcm. a curtain has l«)wcfwd KivKccn ihcni and iheir pct-rs and 
teacher r' 11 so, ?iuch needs to be d<ine <o free learners U\ rvduce compcii- 
' AsvKtatwtfi fnf Siip<fviMi.n arnl ( i,ff.c.i|u(i» Ik »f fontKnl /wwc^fi And ihe 
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tion, fmnc tunifnuniCwiicon. increase Kifcracinm and fujkc inKiakcs in 
\ht only ^cpf*^u^(^v•c; environment which sociciy can easily provide 

T^dccrcdWlKcicnvkniy iovv.ird aUcn;itiori ,md Ui cncinir age discover v 
of pok'niiat, ccruin agreed upon hndings aboui l^jrninp necd.Avc bdicve. 
10 be pressed into use VVc Jciir Thaijcarning is bceng tijscusscd today too 
•niucfi m 4crm*» oi r^Jie. though knu^"7bai leummp is muhidinicnMijn;il, 
mccdingly personal. ar)d vni^.iMy hmiUcss The in:in:hilijl leachcr cn 
courages the presence and use of niultiplc way's of Itvrning kvausc he views 
ihc rtalro of tjuman iniclhgencc as being markedly e?^icnsive and compli* 
cattd He knov.?i ihui the HMm^ of inicUtgcncc- and achievement supplies 
him v.iih only part of the data he needs, and thai wide ranges of his pupiK* 
poientiaJ arc yet to be explored Bach day !\e Jistem to pupils' '^ndiciirous'' 
questions^ and abcrrani answers because he bcheves taal evidence of fwicn- * 
nal appears in obscure places and ai unexpected limes Like the best teach- 
ers of 111! the apes, he assumes an opttmislic aitimdc toward both ihc t^Jenis *. 
and the limsianons of the learners in hi^ charge ^ 

We alRrtn the notion thai education should K? expected to increase 
rather than narrow the raniMr of d[if^<?fcnccs among learners When teachers 
actrpt this nolion, they iry to devise ways of finding differences and re- 
spondirti^ to thcsc vafraiton*v Also, they sec human potential as •^otaJ^ 
per 'M. a re*^pi)nMvencss wiihi>6i preconcepunns concerning the limitalionv 
of U^il tjcsfwnsr^cnc^s, '* and they consider one of their major leaching tasks 
to b^J tx?cr)ding personal relevance in a plur.mslic world 

Finally, we adv^vate mtensiw mquiry inio Utc nature of potential and 
into fcaMWe ways of evokine poicntial l arge cxpendiiurcA rif funds and 
human energy may he neccssaiy to conduct ihis inquiry, ^ui we Micvc 
such clTons lb K essential, Surely creation and cornmunioUion of i*Jeas 
about potciflial demand as much supfHirl as many of'thv' lesx fundamental 
causes for which public and private donoh aic likely to expend money. 

The Design of the Volume 

Ihe l^)t^4 Ycajbook h,is K-en planned with several ma)4>r emphases 
m nund - 

The tftitivtduol and his fhftcntutl vtcut d m < ntnifiil inrsfHriivc, 
d^apler fhie dtiails sontc ba^ie understandmis concernini! l>ie theme tif 
^he volume, . ' 

The learfwr Chaptet 1^^o states a concepticm of the hiim.m king 
whose potent is be ^ilj^a^ed 

Umk k a at'tinatf^n snggcstcil m I hupirr I p i^!c M 



The uses of uShinf munet .Chapici Three discusscv ways in which 
Ctifnculum cement may be utili/ed in rcleasmg poteniial 

CiaL%%f0im method. Chapter Four su^esis guidelines ^hich leachctN 
t\U% use \n loicraclm^ with mdrndual learners to help release fheir potential 

Ffnmmfnenf of ilas%foom and u/iw/ Chapter Five reviews matters 

ol environment and advances ideas for usintt hun^an and material resources 

u\ releasing potential in learners s ' 

* 

Sunahnx of aJmousiraiors \md' sutitni\ot\ Chapter Siu presents 
a discusiiion among five administrators concerning ways of hdping teach- 
ers release potential in learners, and concerning ways of releasing pdjemial 
in the teachers themselves . % . , 

The Conclusion offers a summary oT key ideas contained in preceding 
chapters. ^ . ^ 

The Appendix contains three examples of intiuiry concerning ways of 
individualizing teaching by attempting to release potential in learners. The 
examples were chosen for their faithfulness in representing the actions of 
classroom teachers in seeking ways to achieve individualization. 

T^is volume has been devclo{Hrd cooperatively through discussions 
in whith members of the committee have engaged during national confer- 
ences of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
and on several intervening occasions Therefore the pronoun "we'' which 
is used in these pages has more than an editorial import. Members of the 
committee have given thnr general assent to major ideas stated in c iVh 
chapter of the Ycarbpok, 

Wc of the committee recogni/e that discovery and development of 
human potential represent only one facet of education! We believe, bow-^ 
ever, that achieving individualization which cITccts release of human poten» 
tial has long been an impoilanl function of classroom teachers. We wish 
now to call attention to the need for dcc|>cr understanding of the meaning 
of potential, and of ways by which the individuals potential may be re- 
leased through teaching 

Wc realize how little is known .tboui the theme wc have attempted to* 
explicate. Accordingly, we choose to regard the Yearbook as being open- 
ended, leading to further inquiry in'o matters which lie at the center of 
efforts to improve teaching. 
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Robert F. DeHaan and Ronald C Doll 

IN THE film. Passion for t'7f. the Fiench schoolmaster 
express a wish to "get behind the iac9s" of his pupils, to know more about 
each child as an individual. The schoolmasier> wish has been shared by 
teachers throughout the centuries. Y^t each insighlfuJ teacher knows that be 
views the individual learner as "through a glass, darkly," not real^ facc-to- 
facc. . 

Accordingly, the teacher often has ^ttled for a superficial view of the 
^ individual and of individualization. He has s£d, "Surely learning is an indi- 
: vidual matter. Each child bring? to my classroom personal charscteristtcs 
^ and ways of perceiving and responding which arc peculiar to him. When I 
tcarti my whole group, its members are probably being affected in different 
wap Theoiaturc of the group itself may make a difference. If s4 perhaps 
oui^ principal can group my pupils before I receive tliem, so- that leachfflg 
the individual will be easier in a group in which the children are more nearly 
alike. We should lest all the chUdrcn so that.we may group them uniformly." 

Comments like 'these have been heard in American schools for many 
years. They serve as reminders of tlie zeal and intense effort which have 
characterized ihe search for ways of individualizing teaching. 

Attempts at Individualization 

Attempts to achieve individualization of teaching have generally rested 
on an assumption that there exists at any given educational level a fixed 
body of subject matter which is most worth learning. Some pupils learn the 
prescribed content rapidly; otheiis learn it more slowly. Teachers' major 
' preoccupation has been with rite of teaming: how much, hovy fast? 

In 1916. the psychologist Terraan suggested a need for differentiated 
courses of study, to permit each pupil "to progress at the rate which is 

9 
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/nornu&l for thm. wlieihcc ihaljraic be rapid of j^low ' He prupobcd fm icach- 
cts lhai ihc> measure oui the uork lor each child n proporiiun lo^his 
mcntd) abiUiy • ^ As miglu havi? biijn expected, aiicnnon sQon became 
focused upon ihc exuemes of **giftcdncss'' and of slow Icanttng. a conse- 
quence which remains much m evidence loday. In Us 1925 yearbook, ihe 
Dcparttueni of Supcnniendcnce of ihc National Education A^stk^iation rx- 
ummcndcd Uiai the 'general cofc of subjcxl matter which shovH prevail 
throughout live nation for the ftrM six grades ' be modified in covitcni and 
ume allocation to pj-midc for individual and community differcni^ Mean- 
while. Franklin BobWit. a curriculum aulhorily of ihc I920<i, had advocated 
.dcicrmining the curriculum for the brighlcsi pupils firs?, then modifying it 
for the ivcragc pioup, and stmplifytng it for the lowest.* 

The Naiiooal Survey of Secondary Education, which was conducted 
m 1932, r^alcjjl that in more than I KOOO high schools individual ^(fci- 
cnces were being cared for chiefly by homogeneous grouping, special classes, 
and ' unit assignments*' occurring under ihe Morrison, Dolton, and >Vin- 
neika plan^. as well as through pioblcm- and project-method teaching.' A* 
few years later. Haiap reported thai ability grouping was the commonest 
mcrhod of attempting individualization of teaching In addition* he noted, 
schools wctc adjusiing their courses of study to ihe.necds of slow and rapid 
learners, were prejturing special courses of study for retarded children, were 
developing remedial programs, and were using auio-insiruciional materials 
in the form of workbooks and individual assignment sheets.^ However, the 
activiiy program ^f the siimc era tended to discourage ability grouping by 
promoling the idea that each pupil should be permitted fo contribute to his 
hc(er;<)geneou^ group acctudmg lo his ability and inteusts 
- / Since the 1 930s > rate of learning has continued to be a central interest 
of^ pcfson> «^dvocjting vuruius plans for individualizing insiruction. Many of 

pLujN havc.iMuphasi/cd so>:allcd homogeneous grouping, ihough this 

<*omp.m\. IV 16 p 4 

• fX'p.irimcni of Super micndcncc (AnnmisMon un the Cuincuhmi Hc\rnnh tn 
( .fffuruifmx fht I (ttnr^tfhr\ Sth^ft*! Cwniuiunt flurd ^VjthniW. W;i<hin^lnn> i)r 
Ihc IVp^rimenl, Naiion.sl I ilu^ ittun AsMK<aliun. 1^2^ p 

'Franklin Bobh!l //"u lo Make u i firnmhnt HoMon lUtuptiinn Mifflm C'<im- 
pany, IM24 p 41 62 

•Roy O BillcH rrovi\hm% for lnih\hlual fitf1inmt% Markmf^ and Proffwuon 
Hullchn Number 17, Naiional Survey of LJucalion. Mumvr»»^b '3 Wa\biVlMn, 
DC I'nitcd SIJ3CS Chnrrnmcnt PfinhnM Office* p ' . 

•Henry Harap DifTercniialton of Ctnnculum Praciice^ and InKirucfion in tic 
mcniary SchooU" The (iroup^n^ <»/ Puinh NaiionjI S<kicI> fi?r the Study uf I duca 
luin Tbirtv bflh Vo;ifb(iK>l. Pit? I Chu i^H' Ihc SiMciy l^lh p ^2 
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fonn of grouping h0-> coi been found consisiemly cflcctive." f*ifiy-iwo pern 
cent c/a she principids of large cJcmcntajy school dhtricis have reported an 
increase in grouping accpftfing lo abilily and/or achicvcmcol levels, and 
46 perccni of cteraeniafy^ scbool fJtincipals in districts of all siacs have 
noticed this increaw during! the period 1956 to 1961. Nearly two'thirds 
of high school principals have slated that giouping has increased in their 
?chook during the same period/ 

Several proposals that arc old and a few that are new arerlindtng.thcir 
\way into elementary and secondary schools with some ihoucht of increas- 
ing and improvmg individualizalion, Jhcsc Include »lcpartmcntalization, 
elimination of grade levels iifdemejouiry schools, team teaching, and cm* 
ptoymcni of paraprofcssionals ond teacher .laes: programed learning and 
language, laboratories; and acct^ralion and enrichment. State-wide testing 
and national examinations appear to be assuming greater importaAoc. In 
New York City, a committee of high school administrators hav suggested 
that the four-year secondary School program be shortened to two years, with 
pupils attcndirig school -ei^t hours a d.«y.* * 

Most of ;the projxjsals carry the mipliealion that standard contcn' 
should be learned more speedily. Kducators have learned, however, that 
rate of learning prescribed content is only one con-^ideration in individuali- 
zation. Learning is personal, unique, unstandardizcd, Fanhermoie. learning 
has numerous dimcnMons, and it is without limit, Qbviously. then, new 
and different proposals arc needed if teachers arc to use thew facts ir^. indi- . 
vidualizing teaching ^ > 



An Era of Cultural Dlsuni^/?• 

The events which have been recounted m the initial pages of this 
chapter have occurred within fifty short years If one views centuries rather 
than a smglc half-ccntury of history, he may agree With Rolfo May that 
siicietics pass through periods of relative integration and unity in which 
their goals arc being defined, cultural symbols are being clarilied. and 
productivity in many forms is expanding. Such an era is sometimes called 
a golden ape On the other hand, societies also pass through periods of dis- 

•Rulh B tcKMfom Ftprftmrnuil Sludn s of Hoituii-rneixn droupmg A Review 
■'I the l.iieratute Princclon. N J ifdocaiional Twiing Service, 1959 

' The Prtikci on ihe InMniciional ProRram of ihc Public School*. Naltocw! Edu 
canon Associalion The Pnnarnh t.ook. ai the Schmih Wa^hinnion. D C the Asso 
ujlion J96.": p (5 

•AVm York TtWf\. (klubcr*. 



unity afid .«jbMsaniZ9tion ia which symbols ioM their unifying p^r, goals 
lose .their Kaeaaing, and pioUuctivii potential ilcchnes.* 

Pieriods of. integration and disunity are never deaily dcflnedigSomi 
tiniliying forces cai be found in periods of decay and vice versa. Thus, white 
one aspect of culture may be unified, another aspect may be dct^raiing. 
Relatively dear ciiamples of periods of .expflnsivcness'iind unificaison, how- 
ever m the Golden Age of the Creek period in the Fifth»Cenltiry B.C., 
the eariy CVbtian period, and the modem period beginning about 1650 
and continuing into the NincteenO^ Century. Periods of relative disunity 
and disorganization are exemplified by the later Centuries of Oreck^cjdt^ire," 
the end of the Medieval pejriod, and the c^ntemporaiy era j^egliining iilh 
the last part of the Nineteenth Ccntuiy. 

May observes that periods of culttiral unification are getieially accom- 
panled by growth and integration of the persons within th; culture. Pciwoal 
intcgnftioD and growth seem to^bc attained spontaneously through art, 
religion, education, and poUticaif life. Symbols and myths unite persons; 
the f orward sweep of life sccyis to. catch up Uie individual and move mm 
foma/d toward meaningful goals. On the other hand, periods of flax and 
disonganizatilon appear to be accompanied by inci^a&ed ani^ety, person^^ 
roeamnglesmess, feelings of isolaUon.^and lack of fulfillment of human 

potential*' - 

Much of tijc popular literature of the middle Twentieth Ceinuiy sup* 
ports the view tltat Americans now Ifwe in an era of cultura].4isunity and 
disintegration. According to softie observers of the cultural scene, Americans 
at© speedily submerging the individual in conformity to the norms of his 
group. Other observers criticize tter uncertainty of moral and etWcaf values 
to wl^ch children and youth can unequivocally subscribe. Certainly, change 
and flux are apparent in our society even as our population gn>ws and the 
number of our subcultures increases. Although the challengiT of commu- 
nism provides some external pressure toward unification, this force is prob- 
ably iiisufficient to solve the long-term prdblcgi of disunity because its thrust 
does not come from within either the individual or the culture. 

Whatever America's prcs< nt and future with referertce to cultural unity 
.or disunity, teachers are now noticing the impact of new and altered social 
forccsfon children and youth, and on decisions which nivist be made about 
children and youth in schools. Teachers find that learners are often alien- 
ated from the school environment, and ar.e harrassed and pressured outside 
school. Teachers may properly wonder whether alienation today is different 

•RoUo May. • Hutoncal and Philouophical PfMuppoiilions (or Understanding 
Therapy " ruthoiherapy- 'Theory and Rneanh. () Hobart Mowrer. edilor. New 
York- Ronald Press. 1953 p !0. 
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ftom or sironger than ihc.altcnauon \*h>ch kaxncn bavt (ell in the past 
They may wowter oho whether more school pcopk are becoming sensitive 
10 the nefids and coocenis of utdividual learners, and are therefore moit 
capable ol lecognizing olienaiion for what it a..< 

During ^Wco jiges, problems of personal meaning have perhaps not 
been solved as ccMnplcicly as they sometimes appear to have been. In every • 
age attd in every person, there probably have been thinly concealed anxieti^ 
cvtr ready to cmcrgt . Educator* today should be unusually wttchful for the * 
possible effecb of cultural disunity in causing'ibe individual to be under- 
valued and to' be inadequately attended to. ' 

IndividualizaUon 6f teaching is^ under the bj»t of conditions, a difficult, 
casUy misunderstood funcUon. IndividualizaUon of teadiing goes b^nd the 
oonieni of the twniculum jind beyond standardized insinicUoL. Cteitatoly 
it goes beyond routine xademic achievement, for Individualization gives 
persoiud nkvance to cxpcrici^s which the individual learner shares with 
the otfaor members of his groiipj). 

Unquesi^naWx, increased individual responsibiUty and commiteKOt 
are i»eded in our society. In order that learners may become tacreasingly 
responsible and committed, thdr potential as individuals must be discovered, . 
developed and released. The times demand this, but not in the sense that the' 
economy needs more engineere, and that therefore educator* should em- 
pbasiie science and mathematics to the neglect of other subjects. The times 
demand that the individual's poteuti^ be discovered, developed and released 
because of the multiple beoefiiB which the realizaUon of his fuU potential 
can eventually offer the individual person atid the society in wilich live*. 

Aim of Individualizotion:^ 
Releaso of Mumon Potential 

We of the yearbook committee consider the chief object of individ- 
ualiiaUon to be release of potential in the individual learner, ie., with ref- 
erence to the preceding paragraph. poienUal which i^ useful both to the 
learner and to the society in which he lives. 45y human potential, we mean 
those nascent powers of unprcdiclabic proportions which are within the 
person, powers which can be diminished or expanded through educative 
(and olhcr) processes. Human potcnUal is everything with which the indi- 
vidual is capable of responding. It is seen in the individual's dynamic in a 
icrplay with his envi^onmcni, It is, in brief, total personal responsiveness 
without preconceptions concerning (he iimiiations of that responsiveness. 
The most helpful orientaUon that aa educator can hold toward discovering, 
developmg. and releasing human potential is openmmdcdncss concerning 
c^h learner's potential, together with a sense, of obligation to help each 
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Scarwr rcalu< his ptHcnual. v^hich m cunforoiit) v.>ih his (mn t'osi inlcr- 
and wit|i wKia! ttkols 
* UswntoJ rcceoi years should havc^aughi school pcisonnel thai they 
cannot afford to judp5 potential mciely by inlclligetKc quolicms :ind iccords 
of scholablK achicvciuw-ni l or ex.»niplc. during the period 1955-1957, 
Sirauvs studied the caiecrs of 89 nwo who had earned iPh D s in phy^.ics. 
chcmivtry and engineering at the Univeibiiy pf California. Cornell Univer- 
Miy and the Ohio State Univciiity Their higb school, guidance records 
sho*ird that thi«c pefccht of tbc?« men hsd intelligence quotients ranging 
from 96 through 100. su percent, quoiicnis from 101 ittrough JIG; 29- 
percent, quolieniv from 11! through 120; 36 percent, quoiicntfi from 121 
through 130; 17 percent, quoticnis from 131 through 140; and liinc per- 
cent, quotients from 141 through 165 In high school, 36 percent of this 
group of future high ajOiievcni ih science ard technology had ranked below 
the top tenth of their senior ^ssci.. Sir ni s concluded that the sigiiificaut 
^characwrrisiics of'thc rgroup were drive tc succeed. non-conforrtiUy, and 
\tcsponsc to the helpfd interest and concern f teachers or laymen.'* Even 
inortt dramatic examples of the unreliability of intelligence quotients and 
Vholasiic records iniprcdiciirfp life 'success have been discovered by ana- 
iLing the careers of men and worsen m other fields. 
\ KduCators, IHiC other persons »n our culture, tend lo oversimplify 
ni\n Eric rtollcr s» ites a danger in this oversimplification 'It is an awe- 
,.>4.»mc thing." he says. ' rhat the most breathtaking example 6f daring we 
'have vmnesscd in. the second quarter of the Twentieth Century vva5 the 
daring to think low enough of human beings. Both Hitler and Stilin dis- 
played this daring in an unprcccdcnrcd degree, catching the world unawares 
and almost overwhclmihg It " ' 

Totalitarian powers in ihe past have tried to remove from man his 
essential humanity and thcrijby make him a predictable robot to serve the 
purposes of the stale. Tlie genius of the Hebrew-Greek concept of man is 
us insistence on the penoh mth unlimited potenUal. Hi effort to cherish 
highly his unpredictability and to find in the we.ikcsi and smallest of men the, 
{x>tcni»al for a new movement Umard meaning m society. It, is toward the 
Jiscovcry and release of hidden ptmcis tb.it cdiic.ttors need unceasingly to 
tK'nd their efforts 

leachcrs twed to cinphaM/c ilnonen of potential iii learners. They 
V in do this, in pa«. by providing opportunities for learners to liiscover 
ihcit own powers as they participate in the numerous mental, emotional. 

" Samuel SU.1USS I ooV,iog Backwjtd oo Fuliifc Sciennvis * Tht Sf tcnce Tirachet 
li 585. 195 

•"•Enc Huflei Hkw Naiui.»l Is Human Naure ' Suiu'das llwrnnv Pou. Januaiy 
n. 1962 p 35 
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ae%t|ie(ic .ind -^lal infcia«.nans mvoKwl m the kjmmfi pnvos The Cifiach- 
a'% coTicirn nhould be noi only vnih ihe conjcni of Iciming or vfiib tfw 
end product of ihc leain»ng procq^s. but also with the continumg process 
uf <eir-dncrtvrr> which should accompany learning and gi\«/bc content 
and the kra»ning process penonal relevance^ Education should be accom- 
panied by wonder and surprise brought about not only by dti«ovciies in 
th* ohiccf ivc world but al^ by discoveries in the subjective world in which 
iTw learnc* finds personal worth In a real sense, the goals of education are 
only partly readied hen the pupil achieves well acidcnncally The goals 
are most fully attained as he continues to discover himself in the process ol 
'getting an education. '■ 

A second meaning of discovery t»f human poieniial is thai of being 
discovenrd by others. Teachers should be interested not only in the pupil's 
discovery. of himself and of the exciting forces of growth that rc<.idc within 
him; teachers should be interested also in making, for themselves, discoveries 
of the talents and abilities of learners Wc believe that teachers should be 
surprised and ddiphted at the potential they see in children and youth, and 
we expect teachers to communicate their surprise and delight to their 
pupih In this vva> teachers can participate in the discovery of human 
potential. . * 

Another meaning of disct)very relates to the prtvess by which the pupil, 
having discovered within himself something of himself, can in turn discover 
in other human bc«ngs their value and worth. 

The teacher l-as a role. loo. m the devehpmem of potential in learners 
He accomplishes this by emphasizing the developmental needs of learners 
and by regulating te.ichinp according to these developmental needs, 

[>evelopmcnt of potential causes its release for useful service to the 
individual and to society We sec release of human ^xiiential as being the 
major goal of teaching lor individualization. Release suggests a reduction 
of restrictive forties which hold the individujl back, but it suggests also an 
afl'irmativc. dynamic freeing of the mdividudi for action 

To tedre his potential, the individual needs to gtow and develop 
through lime and experience which arc of greater duration jnd significance 
than the schM can supply ihcreftue, wc chiH>s,« to sav that while the 
schwl helps with the realization of human pofcntiak it is likely to make only 
a part of the total contribution to ultimate rcah/aiion or fulfillment 

Some Ejupressions of Humoh Pofenliol 

llt)ih hi-.ttuicillv .iml curfv?iilv. one cm find wiys m which human 
(HMeniial expresses iI'a'U 

.1 In Western tiviii/ (ii>n, mhiic of ilu- Km hunuii ihmking and 



citativity has been gctwaicd bjr ihe liberal arts and the taimamties. In ibc 
jlwiy of philosophy. Utcraturc. and art, one can fiod many of the Wgjicrt 
aspirations of man When these subjccu jue taught ia such a way that they 
beoome teievant to the learacr's life in his own dnws. they, can have the 
effect nor only of iclcasing in bm expressions of his unique self but also of 
permhting him to contribute to th« great tradition of the liberal arte to 
Westen^sockty. 

2. Sd»Ke and technology have provided avenues down which many 
persons have advanced in improving the welfare of mankiod white ihcy 
were living out their tmique selves. 

3. In the area of corporate and political living there are fofiinwl danl- 
tng di'plays of what the human psyche can produce both for the to(tal benefit 
of man and also, unfortunately, for his detriment, In studies <rf socfa an 
area of social sciences a student can reveal a part of himself which might 
remain clpscd in other areas of stud^. 

4.. Perhaps one* of the greatest stimulators of the untold Teaches of 
man's mind occurs when he enters into the spirit of a culture which differs 
ladically from his own. For example, to live in imagination the life of a 
South Sea Islander who navigates his canoe by Che delicate sound of the 
waves slapping its prow, or of the Eskimo who releases the art form in the 
object that he holds in his hand is to find in one's self untold capacities 
for imagination and appreciation. 

To anphasiJB the creative freedom inherent in the human being is not 
to deemphaslze his capacity to be committed to ideals, to be engaged in 
exacting mental and physical pursuits, to be loyal anJ self-sacrificing, or to 
live by principles and conviciions. We arc concerned with frcettom within 
a social context We arc convinced that human potcnlia? is released in part 
by participation in and interaction with groups and all the commitment 
that such participation and interaction require. Although living fo a group 
exacts a toll of freedom and energy from each mcmbcrT such participation 
repays what it takes, with interest, in security and bclongingncss. which in 
turn can serve as a basis for relc^ising moiivalion and creative insists. 

How Moy Human Potential Bo Releosed? 

These examples arc meant to indicate that human potential is a multi- 
dimensional, many faccicd, personal possession of the human spirit with 
which educators arc concerned it is the responsibility of school people ^to 
manage the educational content and the learning situai on in such way that 
for each pupil these inchoate forces wiihin him betomc awakened and 
tcleav.'d. 
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No ooc can say spcctttCiSliy and av>urcdJy w^hai cdeases busuus potco- 
tol'm a ghta ms* mcc or Miiuwon. The factors which cHect relesse aie 
apparecUy tjumcnxis. and ibcy arc ulw complex iPiibcir.tefencJattoojhlpi 
md in die timtog wnli which ihey should be inuoduccd What snka a 
rejpoasiv* chord tn one pupil may leave another completely tmtoucliod 
Moreover il b pottible that a p\to stimulus may fad to stir a pupQ at ooc 
time whereas earher . or perhaps later, this Mune sticsulia mlgbi have been 
effective. The human being k always growing, rha^ng adSiog new experi- 
ence^ foiBcrtlng oW ones, and refusing to be simplified so as to coirfonn 
10 a neat educational Uicory . 

Furthcnnort; human dcvcl(^mcnl has iff a elements o( unpicdict- 
abUity. Though there »s a core of human behavior and kaming ifiat b amen- 
able to scieniific study. ih5 predictable core of behavior is the least impof- 
tant factor in making a person a human being. ReOcxes, insinimeolal 
conditioning, and |jfaracd responses which man shares w ah the whole animal 
worid are not what give man his uniqueness and dismity. Man*« potett^ 
for Cfeuiivity. on the con»rary. is a necessary ingrednni of his humanocss. 
This creauvencss is csseotiall) uiipredicwble. Therefore, one stnuld look 
with suspickw at dogmatic uaicments about what techniques or procedures 
Win or will iKM work to release man's essential huraanncss, 

^ Consider two cooii'asUng examples of ihe untoldmg of human potential 
under rather dilTerent coodilioos: 

Otje day during the reading hour, a second grade te;«<bcr noticed an 
inattentive girl who was «nj osscd wiih something, that she' was holding 
beneath the table. "During ine < ouise pf the day. the teacher found an 
opportunity to ask the girl what she h.d been playing with daring "the 
reading period. AlUwugh the girl looked startled at first, she responded 
to the smile of inicrcsi that she saw in her teacher's face. From her pocket 
she drew a little figure made from a wooden di*ie-cup spoon. A face had 
been orayooed on. the spoon, and the doll was dressed in a loiig skirt 
' -This b SaUy." said the htUe girl 'Te.l me about Sdlly." asked the 
leaiiber. The girl then revealed that Sally wa > one of many charactcre she 
had.creaied.'Slie went on to describe the p!.v sHe was making up for her 
characters. Perceiving how involved the gi^ was in her dramark! productioii. 
tl ; teacher encouraged her to work on it openly in her Iree time. She sci, 
a»ide a conacr of the classroom lor the child v dcamjiK play, knowing that 
other children would catch the lever ol crc.iiivuy fiom her This is precisely 
what happened Soon a larpc part ol ilkr.ciaKS was involved tn^creaiing 
characters and dramatic situations m uhch ihey <.o4M perform. S ch an* 
.r'Pf nrnff m j y r e v e ttl -to children an aspect cl ihtmsilvcs of which formerly 
they may have been quite unaware, jnd wh« h wiU foicver remain in their 
memory as a small pointer to what ihcy m«phi Ivcntually become. 



' The JccooO t^iaiplc «» oi sa cij<nnit. rtcnumliHg icxher of ^oescc 
\fcbo cteptuwed 10 hts pujnU itw impoiuncc o« locwilctJfSc. jcvutjcy. ia 
fomutNxy awl pc«m\Wt»oc Siiftjc ot bis coUcjgut-sflOd nuny ot popih 
tboopht he was ' iixxough " ^Vhji he coamjun>cafe!ht> fcoinet^ bonorf. 
Wis d \pira of cuihusavM. bourkUsss tnqiuMf li^cncs"., ami a*** lot ihc swhW 
that TtikcJcd by sticni'te methods The forcer oj nude a ire- 

meodotrt ttdpatu on his popiK At l<mcs. Jbc fcxiict seemed jlroost oWU^i^ 
to ihif tnUividaU I^injcfN bckwc him. >et he Idi cac^ one. >^rth an cxpan 
»»vc«^s and nK«ivaltJ>n iKii vorjwiscd c^en ihe pnjpd<. ihcmscWcs. Lc4roer% 
enjoyed ihe vljii>fxt>oo. lhai como ttom cxccpcncc and cuftsmanship 
"IhroOgh ali hjs at»pa«ii d-nrginl for w>^ividu,iK m \h£ tliJsMW'ro, the 
le^her i^^wituiually thrcv* oo! lejds. \ap^iHifl|,and minpuin^ pos ibtJittc* 
!of fearocn \o take ^iixi'd pursue oo ihcir tjun He sho*»cd bouwBo** 
.j^oUefve for »ind micresi m puptk. wtw cank (o hrni rn j steady sttcam for 
cbo^itww help vrtih th^r indiWKJua' pfojectv 

' li siioald bc iwed ihji tndi%idwlt«np leiichtnf: tt a Witet ct (fc^jtc 
. r^ibcf ihan an all-oj ^nc c;id<a\of UndfMjWcdly all leachcrt individoaluc 
their leathxog. to s<^>me cMfcnt.' and for wme pupiH jrpote ihan^oihen A 
major puiixvic iht> ycart^^vjl Is Uf cncourafK ttjchcw to bccocac ctca- 
lively involved m luakmg cdu«.aiK>n more rclctani to moie pupdv on nv n: 
iCca&KMU than ibcy have done m the pail 

To thii cod, the foJkmina suggestions for indivjdualtfinr teaching lo 
tekave poteniial may prove uf interest and vfcorfh- ^ 

I. la mdjviduaJuring tvj»ching. the emph isft is on the pupil as a person, 
the teacher z^. p^<v^. .^'hI the iniiractiiilL ih*** »«*^s place b<i*e«o ihctn 
!n such an inwi^- 'vn 'l rdsxtKy ^hlp. lU popil can l.'ce the *vorki and 
accept htmscU #t>^^fih.H^?K. urates tf:k^ of fHXcotial ' 

Fi'f ewni{^'t^'# -otlcix uodcm recently ufproachcd hK biology pro ' 
fessor uiih a qv- i^.^**' , .whether he sJ««)ld cohiinuc his prcmedipal 
program A'» they c<'kc^i'iv Mudcni suicd alr^iV ^'thsurpiivc abowl hun- 
sc«, ihat m the pa* he lud been planning l#*iud> hjcd«cine prunarily^o 
prov. to himself ihaf fur possessed enoupH bfampo^c to ftnivh medical 
«<h*X)l Hb had never uUcd with jn>iwc about «.by he wanied to be a 
phyician or ^hai he viw in the nKdical profcvsjon Recency, ho^vrvcr be 
had discovered that he ujs bcrommp tcmWy afranl he mi^t fail Hts 
antMrty v^is mounting ro a pomi a\ which he nas Kx*>ninF physicaUy ill 
and actually beginning to I ml in hts coUc?e work 

. In hw mletaciion vmh the in^irucior. the «>iudent began honestly to 
Ike the requin;n>ents of the uoild and hi* inadequacies js 3 penon. so that 
be »a. able fo rclc.isc ihc tnc»>;> th;U^*.a«. t«d up m hi, aniicty about 
himself as .1 pcrvnn Ikc^u^ the ir-mfocin; hjd pfcv.ou'.ly responded to 
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the sludcnt as a whole person, the siudent perceived hira as one whh whom 
he could idik abou! things so important to himself and yet so threatening 
thai he had never reveafcd them to anyone civ?. 

What was the spark that the mstructor piovidcd to touch off the stu- 
dent's explosion of self discovery * Was it the teacher s enthusiasm for 
biology which rcfleeiKi the sludcnt s o vn lack of enthusiasm to the student 
himself? Was it the Jook of self-doubt which ^nrcasionallyL appeared in the 
eye of the student to which the instruct! r v^a sensitive and responsive? 
Was I) lust the fact that the instructor was at hand when he sensed that the 
student wvuld like to have an opportunity to unload his burden? We canno; 
say for certain, but we can say that tho teacher was interested in the student 
as a person with feelings, doubts, questions and aspirptions. and not just 
as a name on his sealing chart in ib* course "Biology 15," 

2. IndividuaJwation occurs whci a teacher recognfze and responds 
to the emotional reaction^ of the learner as well as to his academic achieve- 
ments, his intellectual Aisiakes. or his mental deficiencies, i.e.. when the 
teacher responds to the pupil as ,i whole person and not jusi as a learner 
of specific subject mailer. 

One can push this idea even further li ss important fur teachers not 
only to respond to emoiional reactions when they occur but also to seek to 
esiabhsh conditions^ for emotional as v^cll as intelieciuar responses in the 
learning situation Teachers need to behave enthusiastically* so that they 
may provide the call to pupils to respond, to act, not just pu^sivefy to receive; 

In passing, it should be mentioned that pupils may he attracted to a 
jitven teacher because of a variety of motives, not the least of which is 
scKual There is a fcalhery hnc of distinction between a teacher's being 
cvocaiive and bi ini .provocative Teachers need to recogni/c !hat many 
motives drivjp their pupils, and they themselves need to respond to pupils' 
motives th;it are most clovely alliird to the learning situation 

^ inJividuah/atum 4V*'urs when the teacher goes bc>ond ordinary 
uhievcnunt Oiw teacher, lor cs.fmple, may teach the three Rs with preci- 
sion and persMence, a conMrquencc. his pupils achieve well His educa- 
homil pcxil UMchcd Anoiher tenchcr makes achievement m the three Rs 
J means to thr cod of nu)tivalilfp the ;>upiJ to further learnini;. of exciting 
the pupil ahoui s<mic aspect of his world to be further explored, of relcavng 
in a learner confidence in his own competency, of tnegcnng m another 
learner a burst of creative endeavor The second icicher has come closer 
to individuali/inr leaching than has the firsi 

4 Individualization also occurs when the icavkr wonsidcrs the pupil 
to be an individual with unique perception^ values, concepts and wais, 
jnd uhett he cHMiively faNlnons kMimno op|H>rf unities to enhance ifie pupiKs 
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individuality. Teaching is designed to make learners less like each other 
rather than more like each other. It is the teacher's responsibility to bring to 
learners his perception '*of what they .can become, to bring this perception 
in such a way that he releases the catch-spring of their desire to achieve f he 
best that lies within them. 

* 5. Individualization is meant to lead^to commitment and purfjose, 
to sensitivity to Athers' needs, to awaroKcss of the demands of truth and 
justice. For 'example, students on a Sep trip to the state capital may fail 
to internalize the lesson such a trip ofT*s if the teacher docs not help them 
analyze and accept fully their responsibility to become personally involved 
in representative government. 

Neither this nor any other book can do full justice to the innumerable 
.ways in which the latent forces in learners can be released. Each teacher, • 
being a unique person, has in his own personality and in his own teaching 
si'uatioD unique instrumentalities for stimulating pupils with whom bis has 
contact every day. Two teachers, both of whom are immersed in the classics, 
may. use tKese resoucces in differfcnt ways in reaching the variety of pupils 
whom they teach. A teacher in the metal shop may literally use the machin- 
ery of the shop as a lure to call fVom his pupils those latent impulses toward 
humanness and possible greatness which reside within them. 

Achieving individualization Through 
Curriculum Content 

Individualization of teaching docs not replace or supersede the content 
of education. Rather, individualization brightens and enhances content. If 
the role of curriculum dbntent may be compared roughly with the part the 
booster rocket plays in the flight of an astronaut, then individualization may 
be analogous to the last-stage rocket which puts the capsule in orbit. 
However, in education the booster rocket and the last-stage rocket fire 
simultaneously. 

We believe that individualization of teaching is increased when edu- 
cation relics as much as possible upon reality and upon actual experience 
for itfr«ontent. Observations, firsthand experiences, and direct Tcontacts.with 
the world arc the raw material of education. In general, the more direct the 
transactions the pupil can have with such raw material and the more often 
such transactions occur, the better. 

Two qualifications need to be added immediately, however. First, to 
say that dbservalions and unmediateJ experiences are r^iw-i material of 
education docs hot imply that all education has to be built upon direct 
experience. Certainly, pupils can learn vicariously. Nevertheless, their vi- 



carious experiences will be more meaningful and relevant if they have li^d 
firsthand experience at some time during the educational process s5 that 
fhey Have at least the flavor of what it is like to deal with the phenomena 
of nature with their own senses. For instance, a pupil who has seen a bird 
build a nest or who has watched hydrogen bubble up fcom the materials 
in his test tube in the laboratory has a better foundation for understandmg 
abstract concepts of nest building and. of chemical reactions than a pupil 
who has jiot had such experiences. • 

Second, education is just beginning when direct contacts with nature 
and human activity have been made. Education is the process by which 
the raw material of these Experiences is fashioned into the more or less 
finished products of generalizations, theories, poetry, and artistic production. 
Acquisition of skills, as in reading and arithmetic, by which the pupil can 
transform his raw experiences intp some formulated product is one of the 
main tasks of education. In the process of teaching these skills, a teacher 
must indeed be blind if he cannot find at least a few opportunities to point 
out the personal relevance of the ongoing activities to the lives of his pupUs. 

Reality and the mechanisms for its perception are not formless and in- 
coherent. There is pattern in each, and the pattern can be discovered and 
formulated. In discovering and formulating patterns in the raw material of 
nature, pupils may learn what past generations of thinking men have 'said 
concerning their insights into the patterns of nature and of human life. 
However, past formulations are not necessarily complete or sufficient. They 
need not be worshipped. They can be studied and understood, and insights ' 
into the historical and social reasons leading to the formulations can be 
learned. Teachers should not always ho, content with them, however, par 
ticulariy if learners have not participated in their own personal process of 
formulating and creatively expressing the patterns which they perceivj in 
the raw material of their experiences. 

The possibility and desirability of reformulating old concepts and com- 
bining these with new concepts should be held up to the learner as being 
within his grasp just as they were within the grasp of geniuses who lived 
long ago. The Itarner need not be wedded to the past, but he may legiti- 
mately consider past formulations incomplete and amenable to further 
elaboration and refinement. Thus the learner can in principle join great 
thinkers of the past in their efl^orts to clarify reality and thereb" become 
more deeply rooted in the human enterprise. For example, a pupil may 
observe that a steel hail held in the yellow flame of a white candle wiU 
produce black smoke. He has probably perceived comparable phenomena 
many times. Other men before him have observe^ the phenomenon and, 
^ like him, have been led to explain how it happens. 

Whether experience of this kind becomes personally relevant for the 
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pupil, however, depends largely on the way the teacher handles the situation. 
Is he himself moved by his perception? Does he wonder about the relation- 
ships among the nail, the flame, and the candle? If the teacher himself is 
insensitive t<nhe world around him, or if he lays out dogmatic descriptions „ 
and explanations of phenomena, the pupil is likely to assume a passive role 
toward his experiences, a role in which little internal unfolding of imagina- 
tion and insight takes place. Much of life may go past the pupil under these 
conditions without his responding to it. Countless opportunities may be lost 
for him to join in his own way the efforts of mankind to comprehend the 
universe. 

If, however, the teacher structures questions that lead the pupil to in- 
quire into what he has observed, to respect his own hunches, to formulate 
hypotheses and to test them, the teacher can help. the pupil make his own 
statements of cause and effect relationships. The resultant discovery, whether 
formulated by the pupil in systematic scientific terms, or in a poem, or in 
a painting, becomes his personal possession. As the pupil delves into the 
past to study how other scientists and artists formulated their problems 
and their solutions; he joins them by vicariously sharing their contributions. 

Barriers to the Release of Human Potential 

There exist several massive social barriers which reduce pupils' po- 
tential to learn and to become as completely human as possible. Such bar- 
riers are racial segregation and restriction of freedom, cultural deprivation 
as found in populations in the inner city, social malaise, disorganization 
and apathy, and general dissolution of mu that people hold dear. We 
believe these barriers create problems which belong to society as a whole. 
The problems impinge upon educational effort, and the educational system 
must either work in concert with other social institutions or work indirectly 
through these institutions. • 

There are, in addition, psychological barriers which inhibit the teacher 
in releasing pupU potential. To these internal, psychological barriers we 
now turn our attention. 

1 Teachers may feel uncomfortable and even frightened ubout con- 
ceiving of their professional task in such esoteric terms as "discovering, 
developing and releasing human potential." Teachers may ask what their 
daily teaching duties have to do with discovery, development and release 
of hidden forces within the minds of pupils. For example, a kindergarten 
teacher may want to know what "show-and-tell" time in the kindergarten 
has to do with children's discovering their inner powers. When Johnny 
paints a picture, can one really say his potential is emerging? When a class 
visits city hall on a field trip, is the potential of its members being unfolded.? 
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Or arc wc simply ruiionalizing in abstract, llowery terms what is really a 
routine activity called teaching? 

To the teacher who faces a classroom filled with what to him may 
appear to be recalcitrant and obdurate human beings, the language and 
idea of releasiitg human potential may seem to be exceedingly idealistic. 
Indeed as wc have implied earlier in the chapter, educational activities in 
and of themselves do not necessarily release potential within pupils. They 
only provide the situational context in which individualization can take 
place. 

We do not seek to have teachers idealize the teaching-learning process 
in romantic or sentimental terms. In fact, we prefer that they be tough 
minded and reality-centered rather than sentimental about the learning 
process, the content of education, and the individualization of instruction. 
We do, however, desire that they be able to perceive and try to understand 
the chain of psychological events between little Jane's telling and showing 
to her classmates in the kindergarten and her discovering something about 
herself and her po.wers that would not have appeared but for that activity. 
For example, Jane may show her classmates the doll set that she«iceived for 
Christmas. What happens'^ Only the alert and sensitive teacher can tell what 
this experience means to Jane. Does Jane come out of "her world of fear and 
fantasy more often after this experience? If so, 4he teacher might be en- 
couraged to give Jane similar opportunities later. Does Jane lord it over her 
classmates during show-and-tell time? The teacher might then wonder why 
she is driven to do so. Perhaps Jane needs to be encouraged to respond more 
favorably when othci|children take their turns. Or perhaps she needs to have 
the unreserved praise of the teacher, to satisfy what may be her unformed 
feelings of emptiness and longing for acceptance by others. Only further 
exploratory moves by the teacher car determine what the experience means 
to Jane and how she can profit from it. By pursuing questions such as those 
raised here; a tocher helps to individualize for Jane her part in show-and- 
tell time. ^- ^ ' - 

2. Teachers may also feel that emphasis on releasing intellectual and 
emotional powers within pupils forces teachers to become psychotherapists 
rather than pedagogues. If discovery of human potential i^ . o important, 
is the role of the teacher as instructor obsolete? Arc we advocating that 
teachers become psychological counselors? 

As every teacher who looks at his teaching knows, there is much about 
teaching that is similar to psychotherapy. More psychotherapeutic principles 
can be applied to teaching than one at first realizes. Counselors and psy- 

Alfsociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Perceiving, Behav- 
ing, B^vonu^^: A New locus for Education. \9U2 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association. 1962. 
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chotherapists emphasize'^the necessity of dealings in any interactive process, 
with the feelings of people. Teachers, too, understand that feelings of pupils 
affect their learning, arid counselors point out the importance of communi- 
cating to the counselor one's understanding of the counselee's internal world. 
Furthermore, psychotherapists underscore the necessity of communicating 
genuine affection and respect to the person. So do teachers. When this com- 
munication occurs, therapy in the broadest sense of the term is going on. 

Being responsive and sensitive to the' feelings of others and communi- 
cating basic understanding and affection do not interfere with the teacher's 
responsibility to transmit the culturaP heritage or his responsibility to see 
that pupils know bodies of facts or that they develop intellectual and con- 
ceptual skills. Striving for Openness and Creativity while trusting the pupil 
is both therapeutic and basic to good teaching, and it is by no means con- 
tradictory to the many different roles that the teacher must play. Further-' 
more, developing a feeling of identification is both possible and desirable 
for the teacher. For example, when a teacher has made a reasonable assign- 
ment, it is possible for him to say to his "pupils: "I know that learning this 
set of facts is going to be difficult for you. I appreciate the frustrations 
involved in learning it. Nevertheless, my experience with other pupils has 
told me that you will need to know this soon, and if^ou do not, you will be 
handicapped. With this in mind, I have made the assignment and will hold 
you to it.** 

There is much about teaching, however, that is not therapeutic in the 
sense intended here. In saying this,, we recognize that the teacher plays many 
roles besides those of counselor and instructor.'^ He is also an administrator 
who must make decisions about people as well as mth them. He must deal 
with the pupil's performance and achievement as well as with his person. 
Ordinarily a therapist docs not need to engage in evaluative, judgmental 
activities. A teacher, however, cannot escape such activities. 

Furthermore, the teaching role not only fails to correspond completely 
with the therapeutic role but also goes beyond it. There are aspects of the 
pupil^s life and achievement that are of no concern to a teacher in his role 
as therapist. For example, development of skills and attainment of new 
knowledge are largely irrelevant to the therapist but are an integral part of 
the teaching function and should not be downgraded in impprtance in the 
eyes of the teacher. 

The "nontherapcutic" aspects of the teaching role arc not to be ignored 
or rejected in favor of the therapeutic. Rather, they are to be set in the 
context of a therapeutic attitude toward pupils, just as the therapeutic role 

William C. Trow, Alvin F. Zandcn William C, Morse and David H, Jenkins, 
"Psychology of Group Behavior: The Class as a Group/' Journal of Educational 
Psycholosy 41:322-38; 1950. 



J of the teacher must be set in the context of the instructional and adminis- 
trative roles of the teacher. For example, a teacher can evaluate the aca- 
demic progress of a pupil therapeutically by including in the evaluation 
information for the pupil about how he can inf\provc his performance, and , 
by bearing in mind that the mark he gives the pupil will have repercussions 
in the pupiPs feelings and his self-evaluations. The teacher need$ also to 
consider that these feelings must be taken into account in further dealings 
with the pupil. Perhaps the pupil is dejected over a low grade or a ppor 
^score on a test. Is this of concern to the teacher? Should not the evall^ 
ation also show the pupil how to improve? Or if the pupil is elated about 
r being placed on the honor roll, is not this response also a part of the whole . • 
educative process? • 

3. One of Jhe subtlest problems facing a tei.cher who attempts to 
individualize his educational efforts is the ma«er of what concept of society 
should govern his efforts. Our society has been described in riiany differept 
terms: affluent, bureaucratic, enclosed, postmodSm, technological, tyran- 
nical, depersonalized. A teacher does well to examine his own concept of 
society to see to what extent it enters into his relationships with pupils in 
the educative process. Do the efforts of the teacher lead pupils toward suc- 
cessful living in the future in a particular kind of society? For instance, in 
a technological or aw affluent society? Has the teacher pointed his teaching 
toward a golden age that no longer exists? Such considerations color the 
relationships a teacher establishes with his pupils. For example, a teacher 
who is excessively idealistic may rapidly lose contact with those adolescents 
who are in a rebellious frame of mind, and who arc discontemed with a 
romantic view of society. 

Teachers sometimes have had held up for them the ideal of a simple 
idyllic world in which man is pictured as being "exquisitely rational" and in 
which the only barrier to self-actualization is psychological defensiveness.^" 
To what extent does this portrait of society lose touch with reality? Does 
such a goal in education prepare pupils to exist under less than Utopian 
situations? Does such a goal alienate from school those pupils who experi- 
ence the world as a disjointed place? Docs it create in pupils an idealism 
which is likely to* result in the reverse reaction when reality of life outside 
school is faced? 

V The position of the committee responsible for this Yearbook is that . 
education should prepare students to live in a pluralistic world. This is a 
world which 'cannot be characterized by anything short of paradoxes and 
contradictiors and difficulties. Such a portrayal of the world does not rule 
out idealism. It does not mean, however, that, a student needs to accept 

« 

"Association foi" Supervision and Curriculum Development, vp. dr.. p. 31. 
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such a contradictory world without attempting to do sorncthiag to change 
it. Neither does it rule out the realism of facing today's and tomorrow*s 
difficult social conditions. 

4. Teachers may^ raise a question concerning the relationship between 
authority and the process of releasing hun^gn potential. Is exercise of 
autHbrity. detrimental to release of human potential? Does human potential 
find its release only in a nonauthoritarian atmosphere? 

Studies of authoritarian personalities,*" particularly in the home, in- 
dicate that harsh; threatening parental discipline, parental love that is con- 
ditioned upon a display of approved behavior, and concern about family 
• status and family hierarchy seem to produce children who become authori- 
tarian adults. On the other hnnd; when the childhood situation in the home 
is characterized by reasonable parental discipline, unconditioned parental 
love, equalitarian family structure, and nonconcerh about family status, the 
product seems to be a person who lacks authoritarian traits. Extrapolating 
from such studies, one might suppose that the real issue at Stake is how the 
teacher uses his a^ithority. If authority is exercised with reason and accept- ' 
ance, and if pupils are given opportunities to make decisions and to take 
direction in at least part of their schooling, then we may suppose that the 
. effectiveness gf authority is beneficial to pupi^ personality. 

Unquestionably, society invests in teachers a certain amount of authorr 
ity over the lives of pupils. However, the teacher needs ta earn the right / 
to use authority by giving evidence of his competence, his hupianitarianism, 
and his discretionary use of the authority invested in him. 

5. Teachers may also be concerned about the relationship between 
•^dialogue'' and '^sequential'' learning ias related to individualizing instruc- 
tion.*' Dialogue learning might be called *'mosaic" learning, in that it pro- 
ceeds from established "islands" of learning to the formation of relatioi^i 
ships between the islands. This is the kind of learning that occurs most 
readily through informal discussion and participation. It is a way of ap-t 
proaching a problem from as many points of view at a time as is possible. 
It is what occurs in *'buil sessions" and friendship groups. 

Sequential learning is the kind that usually goes on in schools. A given 
topic or problem is dissected and its parts are^organized into a sequence 
to be learned in '^proper'' order. The learner attacks one segment at a time, 
as in arithmetic or science, and is not allowed to go on to the next segment 
until he has mastered the previous one. 

In mosaic learning, the learning is incidental to the experience. Con- 

^•T. W. Adurno, E. Frenkcl-Brunsvvik. D. J. Levinson and R. N. Sanford. The 
Authoritarian Personality. New York: Hurpcr & Row. Publishers. Inc.. 1950. 

Marshall McLfihan. Fresh Perspective in dialogue.** The Superior Student. 
January-February 1962. p. 2. 
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sider, for example, the way a boy lakes his bicycle apart and reassctublcs 
it (assuming thgit he is mature enough to do the job in the first place). He 
likely to begin the task at any point and carry it through to completion, 
with perhaps more t|ian one gentle nudge from his father. He learns much 
^about thc-mechanism of a bicycle in the process. The process is not formaU 
i^cd, subdivided, and put in sequential order. Rather, learning occurs in 
a form that can best be described as a mosaic. Insights are obtained wher- 
ever possible without having one step built upon another. If the boy were 
to learn bicycle repair in school, however, the whole process would un- 
doubtedly be unraveled and put into a logically ordered sequence. 

.There are advantages to both kinds of learning. Mosaic learning is 
rtlqre natural and probably more involving! and personal; sequential learning 
is probably more eiricieni. It \s desirable, from the point of view of individ- 
ualizing learning, to introduce dialogue or mosaic Icjarning in additional 
portions of the curriculum.. ' 

Among the psychological barriers which may prevent teachers from 
working effectively to release potential in their pupils, then, are. teachers' 
own misgivings about their tasks and roles, teachers' concepts of society 
and of authority, and their views of dialogue and sequential learning. 
Despite these barriers hiiman potential is released both fortuitously and 
by plan. We urge that planning for rcleas6 of human potential be made in 
the future much more consciously and carefully than jt has been made in 
the past. Having now considered cultural factors which undergird the plan- 
ning, we project in the next chapter an image of man whigh beaiTs directly 
on ways in vhich teachers may work with individual learners. 
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2/ -^n /mage of Man: 
' The Learner Himself 



James B. Macdonald 



KNOWLEDGE about teaching is directly related to and at 
times is a direct corollary of nian*s knowledge of human nature. It is hardly 
possible to conceive of a teaching situation that does not involve, at some 
level of operation, beliefs concerning human learning, development and 
relationships. These beliefs are present $nd embodied in the actions of 
teachers as they plan, organize, interact and evaluate in classrooms. 

The sources of beliefs about man are vaiied. Some beliefs arc learned 
through our own developmental experiences as primarily «incidentai mat- 
ters^ perhaps through the attitudes of others. Other beliefs arise froip our 
common sense analysis of life. Religious beliefs are further common source 
of our beliefs about man. And, of course, scientific knowledge can be the 
cometstone of our beliefs. 

During the past fifty years many attempts have been made tq shape 
the beliefs of teachers about the nature of man. Child study movements, 
courses in the nature of learning arid human development, and the use of 
psychologists, social workers and psychiatrists .in school settings cortle 
readily to mind. Whatever form these attempts have taken, they reflect a 
common belief of a most fundamental nature: that the functions of teachers 
which promote learning are inseparable from the nature of the human 
beings who are functioning and learning in the school situation. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to reaffirm this belief and to rephrase it in the 
form of a specific image of man which reflects our empirical knowledge of 
human nature. 

Knowledge ot man that is open to empirical validation requires more 
than empirical methodology. It requires a schema for selecting and organiz- 
ing empirical data. These organizing schemata have been called many 
things— from metatheory to images of man. 

The sources of our images of man are not at all clear. These images 
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arc not entirely empirical in derivation; rather they are emergent through ' 
the totality of man's experiences. \Vc believe, however, that' an image of 
inaji is necessary for^he selection, organization and interpretation of 
empirical data. Further, it is our image of man. rather ihan so-called "facts," 
which guides us in our conscious cognitive interaction with others. It is 
this understanding which may Ivclp to explain why many research data l|c 
untouched, for without a- coherent image of man wc cannot expect uscf(jJ 
research or intelligent understanding of the results. - 

Im^es of nan arc, however, not free of their empirical groundings^ 
They arc heuristic devices to be accepted solely on their successful ordering^ 
of the data of human experience within the framework of empirical meth- 
odology. Thus, images change as man develops more knowledge about him- 
self and in turn fertilizes the development of further knowledge. 

The social scientist as a man is never free from the basic social and 
cultural value orientations and forces in the milieu of his existence. There 
arc of necessity deep and lasting psychological relationships between the 
social scientist's scientific image of man and the fundamc^ital values of his 
totpl existence. Yet within that limitation there is a range of images within 
which to order the data of his experience. Nevertheless, one would be 
remiss in failing to point out the corollary of the proposed scientific image 
of man and such fundamental social values as freedom, individuality* and 
human- dignity. 

As we have implied, the purpose of this chapter is to present the out- 
lines of aii image of man whidh at present seem most harmonious whh 
scientific knowledge. This image also corresponds with the personal values 
of the writer in relation to the task of ordering and selecting experiences 
with human behavior in the classroom. The outlines of this image of man 
v ill be given substance by addressing ourselves to four questions: What 
process of development? What conditions for growth? What kind of lelf 
image? And. especially, what kind of education? 

The Process of Human Development 

The process of human development is considered here to be a procc^n 
of becoming.^ As such, the process cpnnot be described by' analogy as on 
unfolding of an organism along predetermined paths. It is, rather, a process 
whereby the person is always in a transact! >nal relationship with his cn-^. 
vironment. This relationship includes individually unique choices and the 
vagaries of unpredictable circumstances as well as the mechanisms of bio* 
logical growth and the predominant socialization processes of a society. , 

*Ciordon Allpgrt. lircomifii^. New Haven Yale Universiiy Pfw, Inc. 1955. 
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Development is. in mha vvusds. a creative. seU-aciualuung phcnomf non. 
^ wch as 3 preUiciablc pallet n ot tuo^ih and Noeialiieiilion. 

The essence of ilcvclopmcni eludes ilic viewer uiilc^ the realm of 
pcrvonol responsiveness is considered as foa^most in the appraisal of devcl- 
opmcni processes Or, to pui it another^ way, growth, maturation and ' 
socialiiatioD are much more uscfuj for understanding sinnlarities than ibcy 
, arc for the consideraiion of differences. Thus, when viewing the socializa- 
tion process, we may rtadily see how language becomes a <?art of the chUd's . k ^ 
dcvetopmcQt; how self-concepts emerge; and so on. What is missing is the 
dimerision of personal responsiveness to the socializAion process, likewise, 
in the biologiciil realm, the forces of maturation explain much^jboul walk- 
ing, sexual raaturatio^. ere. but hitle about personal responsiveness to 
these' developments 

What this means is illustrated when we view man historically and 
. individually. Rather than ask the question, "How could nfan have come so 
far in developing such technology and social life**", we arc more prone to 
ask. ''Why has man failed so miserably in ridding the world of war, disease, 
famine and starvation?" Or, raiher than marveling at individual men and * 
askmp. -How could an Einstein be'' * we may ask. * Why are there so few 
great men?* It k because the answers must lie in the realm of whaleman 
and socitMy do lo ihe element of personal rcsponsiwness that the questions , 
,ire phraved dilTerenily. In ollu?r words, we are not concerned here with 
how man can condiiion, and has condiiioned. himself to his present stale, 
but with how- this very conditioning process has atlected the creative, self- 
actualizing, personal aspect of his development 

The basic propositions underlying the approach are. then, thai man 
has a peii^nal. self-actualizing and creative capabiluy not limited solely 
by biology or condiiioning; that personal response is the avenue through 
which mdivi^uak stretch and may reach their pofentialihes; and tliai a 
view of human development which wishes to fcKus upon human poteottali'^ 
ties must center upon ihe developmental usjvcis of personal responsiveness 
• • Gordon Allport catches this fecUng well when he says 

Wc niaintjin. rhcrctmc. thai pcfNonjMv ts ]t:ovcrncii nor only bv in jcf 
of stimuli U[Hm A Nfcndci cndoumc??! ol dnics coriinuui it> ihc species Ihc 
process 01 '>econur»v: is ^lincirw*!, .is uelK h> i ili^p^iMtii ^i lo rcjti/c its pas- 
mHiIiiics r. to become c!Mr.icfcri>»icjlh huni.iii »t ill sfj^c^ of UevetoprT)cnt 
And one ol ih • capjciiics mosi urircnt is :fid»v«*<f?,»! M htc ihjt ts s*'H jware 
sclf crtiK.il an t scll eiihancif^p ' 

^'\ H Mti**loH i fCJhvdv aftJ Culture ( ^tithnii ond li\ i aiu*' u^^fi H H 
'•\nJcTMin iJii»'f NcH Vrfi Htfp^r & Ki>v^. Pr^h-h!!, U\ l*i<»> 
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In anoUwcootcnu AUpon lay^ 

Hence ibe individujfuy of nun eMe«J» inflmicH bc>o«d ibc pliny m- 
divKluAlii>- ol pUni* and aninijU. »ho afc priiturily oc ciduwvclv'oeajurc* 
o( uoptsxn Of iiuiioct Immcme hoiizom for lodivKJwtity opto when bUbons of 
cortKud ceBi tfc a«Wc»f fo ihc neural equiptncni of lo^tr tpectc» Man uttv 
Uugh*. feeb boitd. ifcvdopi a ctUiuic, prajv tui a foieVoo^ ledge of dcaih. 
studies Jhcolo8>. ana uiive* for ihc irapfovcmem of liw 0*11 perwoalny Tbc 
inflmnnte of itwiUing paucrm n pUinly 00* found m crcalure* ot iwuna For 
ilih irasoo we tJwsiW encrttsc'gtCDi caution \*c CHtrapolaie U»- iSMwap- 
tKM», mdhodf and concept* ol tutvru} and bwtogicat «:»cnce 10 our wbiect 
mauer. In paiticuLir. h« >bould t<fif< 10 carr> oiicf ihe indiflcfencc of other 
!iciciice» to the problem of individualny ' ^ 

Tbc indivrfual Wc c>clc is 4 process of becoming charactcmwl by 
the lodivKiuality and uniqueness of ihc human being txx each becoming 
a man to a gcoerkr sense, bui each becoming a human individuaJ with 
myriad poiemialtiics not known or predictable in any absoluic seme. 

Jttst as an historical view of man may be seen as facing a "triad ot 
UnUuiions" • with the goal of owrcoming ibcra. the life cycle view of man 
has its puiposcfulfwss. This purpose may be seen as.Bubcf • views iJ to 
irlaiedness, or«s Tdlkh ' vces at in freedom from anxiciics, Fromm " calls 
this goal pioductivity; and Lmdncr,' productive ribcUion Whaiever view 
df purpojcfulnevs wc choo^, throughout each v«ew runs ihc thread of 
freedom and individuality, wiwibcr for individual maturities' sake or as 
the basis for higher rclatedncs^ Whatever its terminal siaius. it is a$ Mask)* 
sayiv "0 sclf-actoalinng pfocc^s; and u )s unique to the circumstances and 
heredity of ihc giseo individual. 

The devclopmcm of an mdivulual an extremely lomplcx and pcr- 
plcwng matter, Theories alx>und and organizing schemata vary from 
Freudian phases * to development iJsVsi" or n jrf.wtive bchavujr^/' What 

•Robert IfnJTwr fttuHpimti f«» RchfUti't Nc* Yofi Hoti. Rincftirt tnd 

Winuon, Inc . ISt*: ^ 

•Maiiin Bubtri a<''ffi ^tot and Bcriion Bc-itoo Prcs*. t95'i 

• Paiil Tiii'ch Ihf 0>mi}ir To flc Ne»^ Hj»tj, V««c Um%«vi> Pfcsv 1952 

*t«ivh I «.«mfti Vf /. » Hiirtxrtt Nf* \vti U<Mi IR'nc^aft >nd W,a-Aon tnc . 

fH" - 

'lindix' 

II |(,»kM.'t f/- 'JAovv/ V, New \it«^ W W Nu'too A Co. 

Ri'Kif Hjt.fLhi.(*l /)f.f/rip"<r"M/ Tii'l« fJu<rh,if Nf:r,V<ftk. I>JmJ 
VUKu to Inc I'l^V 

*• AfrwlJ CjcscU ittd l^»a/><(> Mr 1^' f^'-^ "» "^^^ 
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a (Dbft ofttfo omitted H comidentkn ijipexsacmi^ttpoau cm/or itipoo- 
ubSity id tbe devdopmeaiai process, opoo ibh tspecf the iamgi pn- 
wot^ bexe a focusoit' 

Wfwf CoodHkmi fo«»G»owth? 

The opdmoffl devetopmeoi of humaa po(imdal n 
ot coodiikm which have beeo caOed -the « priofi oooditioni,'* iodal 
cooditioot,"^ aad **the maiimal cooditioc»." FoU oppottnmty for poten- 
tial to develop b depeodem tipqp the osisience ol sU tfaiee sets of ooodi- 
tkms, each io hs own iray . 

fh9 A Priori CoMBHom 

A pdofi coQd^ioci& m genetic and pby^icsJ w chvictcr. Aa individ- 
ual most poasca ao adequate genetic stnicttue to develop htuoanness, mmi 
experteoce iXMinai (for htm) physical growth, wad rottst have proper tntri- 
tkwrS vue thfOOghouL The lack of atrTor all of these caor1itloi» wiB 
retolt hi the thwaitrng of the development of humati poteotial. These ooo- 
ditkm m toportant to aQ animal hfe but afe mxeuaiy befoa bimias 
poteothd may develop, T>ey W -givcm" ^hich afe tasic but tM spedfi- 
cally htwumln oature / 

An vndetstandfiig of physical growth. mitritioR. and geoetk lade iot 
iHysioIogtcal damage h esacnrial for providing ihc bttckgnMmd .of fse 
de\Tloproeat of human potential If is oomtJercd here to be the nusaJsy 
comsiibn for dcveloptog pofemtal and wiS br asstined as backgroitod in 
fuiiher dtscvtSMuo 

, Human bcingi develop ami jrr djMioctly rcco(tcaubk as such hi the 
context of social relatiooships which involve ihr use of s^ and symbols 
Societies and cuhuces provide framtwofks foi the devrioproent of human 
ocingj. They.ti jch the individuji hou to ait. ho* to syipholute and- con- 
ceptuak2C. and how |o pciccwe himself and hts cnviromiK-nt 

In order lo become mtnim^ily human, an mdi%»dual jjju^f Icam to 
nieract »ith others and mus« operate ihf«>ugh the f^aknt symbohc 
system, ind m the piocc^v m.jt,t learn lu sec htm^H and hts world 
as othtfs see bun Hw Ik%k qocvt is tOHsid master> of comttHm under- 
standings abou(' status and roles. Objects and idfcw huwtif ind oihcrv 

The manner by »bi£h the individiiaJ is "^octahA-d" aKo of -jreai 
importantc The dcpivtr ai undcrstandtng. Iom:; xceptancc. rccofmition 



hoiitility and aggression, for example, will have deep Consequences upon 
his personality formaiion. So, (he ctintcnt of his world and the process 
which he cntounicrs will be set by his'p;irlicular social condiUonv 

Social conditions are minimal conditions. They provide a framework 
by which ihe individual bcconlcs human They are, ho\^cvcr, essentially 
iiosed in natiuc No nutter \vn;ii the structure of a specific cuiturp may 
he, the individual w cloved inW svmbolic universe and world vi&w^ its 
customs and mores, its functions and objects. 

Thus- the basic problem 6f developing human potential appcars,_In 
order to be human, one must cxperitnLC the closure of the sociajization 
process One \^ taught what ft iv appropriate to be curious aboulj what 
tilings exist and what they aic c.illed; how one manipulates these objects 
of attention symbolica'ly and physic;iHy. how one may maintain one's 
per^ndl intcgratio.i in this culture (often via defense mechaoismO; and 
how one should perceive and interact with others. Yet, to develop his 
potential a person must be open, and it is openness which provides the 
maxima) conditions 'for hum.m devclopn'O^nt 

>* 

The Manimoi Conrfifioni ' ' 

To'bc open to life is the maximal condition for developing humari 
potential Xp.be open in thought— rt^j^t. llexible and original; and open 
in aflect— experiencing Ihe potential feelings in an activity; and open in 
perception— meeting the potential sliinuli in the \uu\\i these are the ways 
to maximum development of human potential To be open to life, however, 
IS a risVy business demandmc a 'courage to l>e" and a sound ego inte- 
gratton 

^ r ing^uctft • has presented an insightful viewpoint for cimeptuali/ing 
the maximal conditions for reachinj! potentialities In evsence. this^framc- 
work proiwics that .inxiety and ei;i» integration are *lwo sides of i'coin/' 
The Mate of anxict> i which is imne than i*ic common feeling labeled 
ahxiciy) is esseniiallv a state eyo disintegr.ition I j^u integration or 
disintegration seen in terms of meaning schemes Thus v^hon life is vital, 
meaningful, •ml purposeful, the epjj is ielatively mtc|:fatcd When life is 
experienced av nicaningles>. dull r jMupiisclcss .» sI.mc of iinxiety or ej:«» 
disintcpr. linn <s prtdonMn.ini 

Meaning schemes art: ihe unys in which one jvrsiuially relates oneself 
to Jne s pjsi experiences, present situaticins and aspirations in his existent 
utirld and to his undeisiandinu o\ hiniscir. others and ,»henotnCTva in h)s 
obicct world Thus..llic mdividu.il .ind or the tuUurc creates meaning 
<lic'mcs lit «nicni hmiswll ind or itstif to lilc J personal and unique 

u 
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cxisiencc. and to life as pari of a general structure or system ot objects. 

When experience is meaningless, living is a state of general anxiety 
in the sense that present meaning schemes do not promote ego integration 
at higher levels, but reflect a process of disintegration which most often 
causes the ego restrict its fiftictioning in controllable areas. Thus, the 
process of closure is evident, and the use of defense mechanisms to ward 
ofl the movement of ihe ego into potentially open areas short-circuits the 
potential enlargeijient of e}.!o-rclevan! new experience. 

Schachtel * 5>peaks of a similar phenomenon in terms of the alTective 
development of the individual. Although for our fnarposes here his termi- 
nology is not as useful, it embodies one concept thai is especially descriptive 
•of the viewpoint being expressed, lliis is the idea of ^mbeddedness, 
Brietly, when the avenues to personal growth and potentiality ard closed, 
they are embedded in an affective state of equilibrium. Thus, Ihe person, 
under the threat of new experience and activity, is aroused emotionally 
to seek equilibrium, to return to a lack of arousal. Rather than turning 
outward and exploring the new, he turns his activity toward restoring the 
,old. 

^ The old may be an embeddcdness in prnnary (persoftal) meanings, 
or an embeddcdness in secondary (cultural) meanings. In either case, the 
circuit Is closed to the development of potential, and one may say the 
person is embedded. 

The individual's ego structure may be viewed according to these two 
basic postures described in similar terms by Fingarette and Schachttl. 
Meaningful situations produce either general anxiety or open activity. 
Anxiety, it shall be argued here, short-circuits the becoming of the individ- 
ual, whereas open activity fosters becoming; and the process of becoming 
is creative reaU/ation and development of human potential. Thus, as one 
looks at developmental behaviors as these are received by the world and 
ted b ck to thJ child, one looks for the existence either of anxiety or of 
# open activity. When anxiety exists, one may assume that potential is en- 
capsulated, and when open iclivity exists, one may look for the enrichment 
and unfolding of capab»lil>. 

Anxiety may be the feeling of boredom which is akin to knowledge 
*)f the meaninglessness ol one's activity for self-becoming. Anxiety may 
aiisc from threatened i>r genuine separation trom a stale of embeddcdness, 
.Also, it may tindcrgird pleasure when pleasure is essentially a need satis- 
faction which incorporates the object "pleasured * into the safe ground of 
enibcddedness of the subject. It may be productive of hope when hope is 
mere wishful expectation that somehow everything will change for the 

* I rncsi SlIlkIiIcI iiin\nrph*>K.s New Vtnk HasK HihjKn. Inc . I9.V> 
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better, or it may motivate joy, when joy has .the quality ot magical fultill- 
mcnt which suddenly changes the whole character of life apd of the world. 
Or, anxiety may be seen as psychosomatic symptoms which remove the 
person from an ego-threatening encounter with the world. Whatever its 
form, anxiety provides the vehicle by which the organism maintains a state 
of quiescent equilibrium in relation to the environment. This equilibrium 
is in effect the removal of the self from any new threat in the face of 
already-fell ego disorganization. 

Open activity produces feeling which arises from direct encounter 
with the world. It is openness and responsiveness to the impact of the J 
world not sheltered by an embeddedness in some other cx)ntext, but rather 
a direct transaction. Open activity is stimulation and activity, involvement, 
and the pleasure of contact with objects ''out there." Encounter with reality 
is the significant aspect of open activity, not the distortion and subsequent 
incorporation of reality for the sake of equilibvium. It is ^oy not linked to ♦ 
any expectation but is a felt experience of acts of relatedness. Open activity 
is realistic hope, founded in satisfactions based ,4n the encounter with 
reality along the way toward goals. 

On the levels of thought and perception, these basic ego structures 
guide the behifvior of the individual. When 'ego integration is dominant, 
one "sees" what is in reality to be perceived. The individual's thoughts 
are bound to the structuring of cognition^^to enhance the basic ego struc- 
ture and affective orientation. When arfxiety pervades, one thinks what 
one ne«ds to think to preserve equilibrium (e.g., ^'rationalization"), or^ 
one thinks what one can grasp as he faces reality. 

Human development, then, may be viewed as a biological given with 
its environmental and social conditioning, and its personal responsiveness 
in the form of ego orientation and its attendant affective states in the world. 
It is this last which seals the biological and social forces and processes in 
embeddedness, or which utilizes thq biosocial avenues for greater realiza- 
tion of human potential. Human development forms the contrast between 
an end prociuct and a never-ending product; the contrast between a closed 
system which "sees" and "thinks" what it has learned to sec and think in 
its attempt to maintain an adjusted equilibrium, and an open ^ystem which' 
reaches outward and inward in active search, discovery and crc-ativeness in 
its encounter witli reality. Furthermore, it creates the contrast between (a) 
an individual for whom reality \s the defined and internalized feelings, sym- 
bols and thoughts learned in culturally or biologically embedded anxiety, 
and (b) an individual who o^periences reality as becoming in the creative 
transaction between a person and his interactions in the world "out there" 
and "in here." 
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^ Self-image: The Focus of Action 

When ego processes are weak, the behavior of the iiftlividual is essen- 
tially defensive. Behavior is protective of equilibrium, and the individual 
adjusts to the world by means of defense mechanisms which accompany 
distorted perceptions that allow his equilibrium to* remain rather than 
encourage him to take in new information. Weak ego processes are re- 
flected in a negative perception of self as inadequate, undeserving and 
un)*forthy; in ar perception of others as threatening, hostile and controlling; 
and in a perception of the world as foreign and forbidding. Thus, the 
.individual so affected experiences the environment passively, with little 
curiosity and manipulation. Ego strength, on the other hand, is both result- 
ant from and reflecte^.in. openness to new experience. In contrast to ego 
weakness, ego' strength is characterized by a positive concept of self, others 
and the world; and by an active participation in tlie world^ower's remarks 
are most pertinent to thfe subject. He says:" 

Of major concern to behavioral scientists and educators are those factors 
^ which encourage a defensive reaction of a person to an event and those which 

encourage a coping pattern [in] terms of the thinking of such writers as 

Klem and Ross and Murphy coping is an approach to the handling of 
stress or a problem of living in such a manner that the result is a stronger and 
hpalthier organism— an organism in a more fluid and effective homeostasis, or 
•balance. On the other hand, a defensive pattern constitutes an approach by the 
. organism to the stress or problem that results in a less resilient state— that is, 
a more fixed and rigid homeostasis. Consequently an organism that employs 
defensive ego processes will, in time, lose the ability to function freely with 
new. problems. 

Perhaps the most useful approach to thinking about the nature of 
man, with reference to the classroom, is the idea of self-perception. At 
least it appears that the person's concept of himself is an available plje- 
nomenon for inference from observation on the part of the teacher. A 
student's behavior can be interpreted with reasonable accuracy to reflect 
certain positive or negative self-perceptions, other perceptions, and modes 
of behaving in the world. 

" Eli M Bower. "Mental Health and Education." Review of Educational Re- 
search 32:447; 1962. 

D. C. Klein and A. Ross. Kindergarten Entry— A Sludv of Role Transition in 
Orihopsychuitry and the School. Morris Krugman. editor. New York: American 
Orthopsychiatry Association, 1958. p. 60-69. 

Lois Barclay Murphy. "Preventive Duplications of Development in the Pre- 
School Years." in Prevention of Mental Disorders in Children. Gerald Coplan editor 
New York: Basic Books, 1961. p. 218-48. 

Also The Widening World of Childhood. New York: Basic Books. 1962 by the 
same author. 
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When the student enters the classroom, he brings with him a self, or 
reflection of his ego processes, which has been built thrdugh his own unique 
heredity and experience. If the child s self-penceptio\is re'flect adequate 
ego strength, he will see himself as adequate to the performance of curric- 
ular tasks as well as liking what he sees, He will be open to new experi* 
ences, ready to grow, willing to experiment and discover. Hpwever, when 
* self -perceptions are negative, they have a debilitating effect, Curricular 
tasks will be seen as too hard and as imposed ^unreasonably. 

The sense of self is present in all children. In the child's early infancy, 
one see? a gradual acquisition of self-consciousness, a separation of "me" 
from the rest of the world. By the time a child is ready to walk, it is highly 
probable that the awareness of "I" is present. 

The bodily self seems to develop first. It grows from the stream of 
recurrent organic sensations from within and the barriers imposed from 
"out there." The bodily self remains a basic cornerstone of our existence: 

Recent work on sensory deprivation has shown how much we depend on 
our sensory stream for our sense of self-hood. Subjects who He inactive on a 
bed for a. day or so, receiving absolutely no outside stimulation, aftd a very 
minimuriTof internal stimulation* complain that they virtually lose all sense of 
self." 

As locomotion develops, the child begins his journey toward auton- 
omy. So strong is the desire to become autonomous that this is often 
spoken of as a need for autonomy. Whether it is a "need" or not, the 
beginnings of self-esteem arise in the functioning of the child. He begins 
to see himself as adequate or inadequate in relation to his experiences 
and attempts toward autonomous bjshavior. 

The social self-image commences to develop during or shortly after 
t^e beginning of autonomous behavior. The child gradually comes to know 
that his parents wagt him to be a ''good" boy, and that at times he is 
"bad." Although his conscience is not yet developed, the foundation for 
goals, purposes, responsll^ility and self-knowlediie is feeing formed. 

Upon entrance to school, the child undergoes an enlargement of his 
, sense of identity and self image. The presence of significant adults and 
' his peer group provides many new and broad possibilities for the enhance- 
ment of self. Recognition of different standards and expectations from 
thoSe of his parents adds immeasurably to his potentiality for self-growth. 
Shortly, the child recognizes his developing ability to cope with the world 
as a rational being. Objective knowledge becomes for him a fascinating 
quest, whether it Is in the form of academic activity, baseball averages, or 
some other kind of socially available "know how." 

" W. A. Bexton. W. Flerar and T. H. Scott. "Effects of l/ecreascd Variation in 
the Sensory Environment." Canadian Journal iff P.sycholof>y 8:70^76: 1954. 
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As the child grows into adolescence, he in a sense withdraws from 
the objective world and turns inward in renewed search for identity. The, 
brash reality-testing self becomes a more careful prober c*" ^Possibilities. On 
a more mature level, the adolescent tries on many roles much as the pre- 
schooler wears xliffercnt hats. He is-searching for his self-identity, his adult 
personality. 

A certain aspect of the totifl development of self is a striving, pur- 
posing function. It is as though the self were continually trying to actualize 
itself. In some ways, one might say there is a restless, searching quality to 
the growth of ^elf. Whatever thi§ may be, the self may be said to aspire 
toward goals or ends which are the individual's own. 

The self as a reflection of ego-processes strives toward meanings. 
These meanings are of two general varieties; they are perhaps best described 
by the-prescriptionS''*know thyself" and **know thy world." The self is not 
**actualiz(.d" in a vacuum but in a world. The world is, however, primarily 
as it is perceived by the self. For the world to become only what one feels 
it is is to retreat into psychosis; but for the world to be accepted only as it 
is defined, in terms of rational, cuhural knowledge, is certainly a form of 
neurosis. In'neither case is the ego integrated into a functional, open and 
reality-oriented stniclure. 

It should be apparent to all that the growing self must have personal 
meanings and cultural meanings for adequate realization. Further, it follows 
from this that the two meaning systems are not separate compartments 
within ^he iiidividual. They are (in the healthy state) functionally integrated 
into the purposive striving of the person. 

SucceiSs in the attainment of goals becomes *ol crucial significance to 
the self. When failures are recurrent in self-relevant, or ego involved areas, 
lasting feelings of inferiority arise, and defense mechanisms are developed 
in order to avert encounters which arouse these feelings. When this occurs, 
the youngster closes'^ his contact with reality and becomes embedded in 
-•some structured feelings which will thwart the development of his poten- 
tial by warding off the learning of new meaning schemes. 

Thus the pupil as self provides the teacher with a way of entering the 
life of the individual in meaningful ways: through helping the pupil see 
himself clearly, and by fostering his sense of identity and success in his 
striving toward selfhood. All the learner's experiences are relevant in the 
development of sdtliood. Success or failure, joy or shame, pleasure or 
guilt and/or anxiety in solving an arithmetic problem feed as directly iwto 
♦he development of self as do peer group reactions or parental attitudes. 

Furthermore, the actualizing quality of self places the destiny of the 
individual within his own hands. To some extent, at least, one may become 
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what one hopes or wishes to be; and a teacher can provide the guidance 
of this development of realistic hope and desire which may give far more 
lasting meaning to the life of a child than the multiplication tables per sc. 

More significantly, the child's concept of self provides him with his 
most manageable and productive means for self-actualization. This concept 
is^ actually^ the only rational way by which the child can enter into his own 
development to influence growth through the setting of ideals, purposes 
and commitments which strengthen the ego proces^s as self^perceptions 
change. Here is a crucial point at which the teacher may hold open the 
world for a child. 

What Kind of Education? 

The implications of this image of man are numerous. The teacher as 
the socializing agent in the classrbbm must provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to reveal themselves, must promote relationships which bring about a 
positive affective climate, and must open vistas of relevant cultural knowl- 
edge; These three tasks are intricately related to each other, since the 
classroom environment which is relatively ffee of anxiety-producing ele- 
ments will by necessity offer opportunities for pupils to reveal themselves 
to self and others and to experience the cultural and physical environment 
in self-meaningful ways. 

Of special significance to anxiety production in the school, as in 
socializing agencies generally, is the imposition of authority in the context 
of right or wrong and good or bad, rather than in the context of appropriate 
or inappropriate. The esscntjal difference* between the perception of an act, 
idea, or feeling as right or wrong, good or bad, rather than appropriate 
or inappropriate rests in the closing of alternatives in the developmental 
process, in the stultifying of individual judgment. The feeling of inappro- 
priateness provides a qualification which allows the door to remain open 
ior other circumstances. It poses the question, "What is appropriate in 
this situation?" without the finality or absoluteness of what is "good" or 
"jight." 

There is another way of viewing the concept of appropriateness. 

Behavior is appropriate when it is personal and a part of the individual's 

own becoming. We may be sure that a person "becomes" within the context 

of cultural values. No person is beyond*these values unless he is alienated 

to an extreme degree, for example, as in psychosis. Appropriate behavior 

should also not be confused with behavior associated with amoral or 

« 

psychopathetic individuals. Although the hardened criminal for example, 
may behave in a completely ego-centered manner "appropriate" to his 
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own beatification, his behavior lack^; a feeling relationship to others capable 
of contributing to his own ^iclf-reali^ation. 

On the contrary, appropriate behavior is value-directed and moral 
behavior. It is value-oriented because it is purposi^ful, and it is moral be- 
cause it includes self-relevant behavior in the\:ontext of productive human 
relations within which the individual assumes responsibility for his behavior. 
It is not, however^ beha\uor which serves the purposes of other persons 
alone. 

The question of the motivation of tlie socializing agent is central to 
this distinction. When the child is led to feel his behavior to be ''right'' or 
**wrong," '*good" or "bad," then the motives of the socializing person are 
drawn from outside the immediate relationship transaction or specific 
growth context of a given pupil. In a sense, the socializer is attempting to 
prohibit or avert the emergence of critical or crucial situations by teaching 
the child not to respond in certain ways. In so doing, the child is de()rived 
of any experience of his own from which he may derive his own feelings 
of appropriateness. Socially conditioned fears, anxiety, shame, guilt, satis- 
faction, gratification and pleasure thus encircle the child and cue off exter- 
nally imposed response patterns, which block the child's own ego int|gra- 
tion. The basic question is, then, not one of specific response, or behavior, 
but* of the meaning of the behavior (i.e., its function) in the existence of 
the child. 

Bruner's comment about reward and punishment is relev^t at this 
point: 

It is often the case that emphasis u^on reward and punishment, under the 
control of an outside agent such as the teacher or parent, diverts attention away* 
from success ahd failure. In effect, this may take the learning initiative away' 
from the child and give it to the person dispensing the rewards and punish- 
ments. This will be more likely if the learner is not able to determine the basis 
of success and-failurp. One of the great problen^s'in teaching, whftH usually 
starts with the teacher being very supportive, is to give the rewarding function 
back to the learner and the task.^ 

Thus, necessary reality testing (assessment of success and failure) can not 
take place when good-bad or right-wrong embeds the child in a reward 
and punishment system beyond his control. * 

Obviously, the crucial aspect 6f this distinction does not rest in the 
surface reaction of stopping a given mappropriatt behavior, or of exercising 
authority as an adult responsible for children. The crucial dimension lies in 
the reflection upon the self created through tl>e*overt activity. 

We may, in other words, "teach" our youngsters to be *'good" and 

"Jerome S. Bruner. "deeded; A Theory of Inslructioft/' EducatUmal Leadership 
20:531-32; 1963. 
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''right" so that they learn to see themselves in these terms and to have feel- 
ings of "ihame, guilt and anxiety when ''bad" or "wrong.'* The "badness" 
and "wrongness" encapsulate, the developing individual in an affect-ent- 
beddedness which becomes a powerful drive for equilibrium, for returning 
to the security of what is ''good" and "right." What we must "teach" our 
youngsters is to act, feci and think "appropriately" Jn those situations 
which call for such ccactions, by focusing them upon the search for self- 
relevant behavior In a wide variety of circumstance^. 

We must stress the essential difference between "right-wrong," "good- 
bad," 'and "appropriate-inappropriate," for in our cultural thinking It^ is 
easy to shift the black and white quality of one to the intended meaning pf 
the other. Appropriate behavior, regardless of its action conte: is behav""- 
ior which is one's own self-relevant possessipn. It has the element of ^ 
self-acceptance of discovered appropriateness rather than the stamp of 
human authority beyond the boundaries of one's self. Appropriate behav- 
ior, then, is in essence self-disciplined behavior, and more: it is behavior 
at the service of the individual, not behavior which serves merely some- 
thing or someone beyond the individual. 

The act of recognizing the word "cat" niay be any of these things. At 
a purely cognitive,*judgmental level, it is '^right," "good" and "appropriate.'' 
But in terms of the alTcclivc dimension, it cannot be all things- At this 
level, the affective, sifch recognition becomes "I am a good person because 
I recognize 'cat' "; or, "I am mfu in the eyes of authority when I see 'cat' 
or, "When I %cc *cat,' it helps me to adjust to my world appropriately/* 

The affective impact of "good-bad" ancf "right-wrong" birilt through-^ 
out the curriculum reinforces previous embeddedness-affect In youngsters. 
Learning becomes an affect-embedded necessity to maintain balance by 
escaping shame, guilt and anxiety, and s|^king socially approved satisfac- 
tion and gratification. For those incapable of academic success in the school 
program, embeddedness at a nonschool level is reinfbrced and is seen by 
such behavior as withdrawal, aggression, illness, and fantasy. The school, 
in other words, facilitates the social or autistic embeddedness of the develop- 
mental process that alienates the pupil from social norms. 

The teacher stands, in many ways, at the crossroads of meaning in 
fi the life of the pupil. On the one hand, he is attempting to stimulate the 
accumulation of, and provide the opportunity for, 'growth in the under- 
standing of human knowledge. On the other hand and at the same time, 
the teacher must provide or stimulate an immediate, expressive commit- 
ment to the meaning of now. The immediate meaning must be generated 
out of creation of a new vision which serves as the context for ^ew commit- 
ment, or motivation. The* more general and lon^er-n-ange meaning is part 
of the development of a rational, cognitive, systematically usable. world 
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view or meaning scheme. Thus, the pupil must have a meaningful relation- 
ship to himself and his immediate commitment, and to his world (md his 
cognitive structure of it. * 

ZThe ccfiicept of motivation in learning is the closest common referent 
for the idea of immediate commitment to a me^iningful experience. The 
great misunderstanding of this concept in education has led to a failure of 
teachers to stand between the two meaningful contexts, between the per- 
sonal existence meaning scheme of the pupil and his cognitive, culture- 
oriented meaning scheme. Rather, the usual concept of motivation has been 
a manipulative procedure whereby teachers attempt to "motivate" learners 
from the vantage point of one meaning system. 

To stand between the two meaning systems means to stand with the 
pupil. It does not. mean to stand in the personal meaning system of a given 
individual, nor to stand in the common meaning system of a society. Rather, 
it is centered in the reality of the person whose self-realization is dependent 
upon the growth of ego integration through the discovery and internalizing 
of more and more productive meaning schemes in boHh spheres. 

Within recent years, Louis Raths has spoken much about the process 
of'value clarification in the schools. This would seem to be one fiuitful 
way of stimulating a student to examine his self-image and by so doing to 
lead him to identification of purposes and goals and rejection of defense 
mechanisms. The value clarification process thus would seem to be a 
teacher strategy for developing self-relevant aspirations, increased ego 
strength and involvenient in life's activities, or, in other words, a strategy 
for standing with the pupil between his two meaning systems. As Raths says: 

If we want these children to have a deeper understanding of themselves, 
and a better comprehension of their own epoch, it will be necessary to intro- 
duce curriculum materi.ils which are consistent with these ends. And, in addi- 
tion, the curriculum materials must provide the opportunity for children to 
ei^press attitucTes, feelings, beliefs, interests, purposes, aspirations, and to dis- 
cuss their activities, in and out of school.^' 

The behavior of the teacher is central in the clarification process. It 
is a questioning behavior which is essentially nonjudgmental and which 
docs not reject pupils' answers. Sometimes the teacher may repeat what a 
pupil has said and ask if that is what he meant. At other times, he may ask 
a pupil to define his terms. Always the teacher listens, and listens with the 
belief that learners try to make things clear to the teacher, but that first 
they must be clear to thennselvcs. There may be times when the teacher 
simply asks the pupil to ela|?orate, or to tell what he thinks js good about a 

. "Louis Ralhs. ••Sociological Knowkduc and Curriculum Research.** Research 
Fnyntien in the StuJv of ClulJren'*. Lcarmn^, James B. Macdonuld. editor. Milwau- 
kee: Univcrsiiv of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 1961. p 27." 
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particular idea, lx:lief, purpose or activity. Should everyone think and feel 
this way? Is. this an important or significant idea? Perhaps the teacher may 
sense an inconsistency and ask the pupil to think about it. Regardless of 
the question asked, the interaction jn the clariftcation process as clear. It 
is an attempt to help a youngster see himself more clearly and to provide 
him with a useful vehicle incorporated in a teaching strategy to think about 
and clarify his own aspirations and desires and his relation to the environ- 
ment in which he lives. 

The (levelopnient of thinking goes hand in hand with value clarifica- 
tion. Clarification of values always involves thinking, and a cuVnculum 
oriented toward value clarification NviH have a problematic character; Botfi 
v^aluc clarification and thinking share the unique characteristic of humanistic 
rationality. It is this ability to achieve rationality which the Educational 
Policies Commission has called the **ccntral purpose of American educa- 
tion.'' Rationality is. not to be confused with cognitiqn or knowing, for 
to be rational is to think with values. The process of mere, knowing can 
lead one astray* as is illustrated by the old cliche of ^'knowing the price of 
everything and the value of nothing." This is not the process used by the 
rational being, for whom thinking and valuing arc always interlocked. 

In relation to thinking, Kaths again has relevant suggestions for 
teachers." Curriculum tasks can be oriented toward the maximizing of 
possibilities to develop thinking at any level and can be woven into the 
patterns of methodology to the enhancement of self and society The process 
of making comparisons, of seeking similarities and diffcunces between 
•poems, characters, life forms, mathematical proofs, or language transla- 
tions involves the exercise of thinking and judgment. Summarlzlnr experi- 
ences, or stories, or text material, or discussion will foster rational behavior 
and expose values to be clarified. To pose problems for solution, to make 
systematic observations, to classify and critici:e provoke thought and* 
decision-making. 

[marine you arc at the North Pole, or that yt a could solve the prob- 
lems of OUT times. What would you need, and/or what would you do? 
What is the meaning of what Jones has written? Interpret these data and 
tell what reasonable conclusions can be drawn. Look at tiiese advertise- 
ments and analyze them. Tell what you feel the motives and methods of 
the advertisers are. Construct categories to group these motives and meth- 
ods. Or perhap;;, follow the most mundane but fruitful procedure of all: 
planning — planning for activities, for projects, for gathering appropriate 

^Educational Policies Cummi$53on. The Central Purpose of American Education. 
Washington. D.C.: National Fducation Association. 1961. 

" Univci-^iiy of Wiscon«iin-Milw.iukec. ttp nt . p 2R-"<0 
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resource!^, for doing cesearch on & lopic* or for the use of personal br group 
time in or out of school. 

Centrai to all these processes is Uielr rationality, their tise of teasocu 
value and choice. Each process demands individual conounitment or use of 
judgment as the mind is put to use by the individual. .Each outcome is 
unique to the individual, is tied lo hb own ego and his perception of self, 
and contributes potentially to the development of a more adequate self* 
concept. 

-Implied within these processes are nuances of rclatedness, relation- 
ships to human Ixrings and to one*s cultural and physical world. As 
Huebner observes: * 

Relating to others cannot be a goal of life or education, for it is the sine 
qua non of human existence. To relate or not to relate to others is not a choice 
. offefsd to the child, no^ even to the auult* The problem is not to relate to others, 
but to And a mode of relationship, and a way of talking about that relationship, 
which offer the greatest meaning today 

The teeching-leamtng situation is a relationship whose ^btentioo^ on 
the part of the teacher, is- to foster and provide other relationships or 
transactions.. Thus we may say that the personal characteristics of bdivid* 
uals are important, but values, thinking and needs find their expression in 
relatedness. The qualify of this relatcdness may well determine the direc- 
tions of personal development in both, immediate conmiitment afbd^more 
pervasive cognitive structures. 

Ashley Mbntagu's EducaHon and Human Kelations^^ ddvelops in detail 
the theme of human relations as the primaiy meaning of education: to be 
educated is to be huniuuuzed, not to be uistructed. It is well to remember, 
however, that hunsan relationships arc not ends but the sufficient condi- 
tions for becoming a social being. What kinds of relationshif^ will provide 
the conditions for a maximimi amount of open activity for pupils? 

Bills,** Rogers,'* Murphy,'* and others most certainty offer cues con- 
calling teacher attributes and behavior in retatedness which ^ facilitate 
the ocvetopment of human potential a^^ conceptualized in ttic context of 
this iniage of man. Perhaps an even more direct way of discussing this 

" Dwayne HuclNier. ""New Modc^ of Man*% Relatiocuhip lo Man ' AModation 
for Superv»^n aifKl Curriculuin Development Se^- IfUfihn and ihe Cufriculum. 
1963 Yearbook. Wathington. D C the Assoctaitoo. 196^ p 144 

•New Vor*v Grove Previ, Iw?. 1958. 

^Robert H. BiU«. "Education \s Human K^'tJiiionv A*\4Kiihon (or Supervision 
and Curriculum Developmen!. op <n ^ 

•Carl R, Rogers. On Beatrfine q Prrum Bmton* tl(>i«irhion Miniin Co,, 1961^ 

* Gardner Murptiy. freetng Infrilifttncr Thwii/th Trmhin^ Nevbf YotI* Kafper 
& Row. Publisherv Inc . 1961 
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tnuge IS through the cttsieniul cofKxrpi u( auihcnidctiy • Regartltcss oC 
whkh apprtmch is ukcn. ihc view of becoming which occqH witl inciadc. 
m some fonn or other, whai Rogers ^ dticus&es 

To (acUiUile pupil growth, teacher behavior must be consrutnt. U . 
coQ&istent with the teacher's real scUJ The teacher roust be what he is 
without false pretenses. The teacher must^ m other words, meet bts pupils 
pcrMm*{o*persoQ, no( statixs4o*per\oa. Wbea teachers hkle befamd status* 
pupils do not levrol themselves, and cooscquctitly their potentiality for 
growth b limited, for they arc closed to avenues' trf dcN^lopnoenL The 
te&cher who is ^nutne provides the pupil with the possibility of an authemk 
or diirct. tmmcdiated comact with reality through a relationship. The 
^ ' ^ teacher who is otMcn^isc rni^ defenses wiihm the learner. 

Empathy is a second ctie to teacher*^pti ^elatedness. A teacher roust 
* be able to sense pupils' petvonal mcanines as If they were his ovi^t). This 
abdity b essentioJIy different from understanding as an evaluative judgment. ' t 
This abOity is, in contrast, a total fcthr^ one of knowing rather than of 
making a cogniitvc staietncnt about ano()ier person The ur^icher enters the * 
fc^^ of the wtHid of the pupU rather than arousing the perceived rcaltty 
in terms of outskkr leaUty norms 

Posiiivt regard is intricatciy rt:laied lo' congnietxx and empathy. It 
refers to ^vtng a positi\c atntude towaiU the pupil, to prizing him as a 
t thhikingi vUumg person beyond his tmn^cdlate actions When a pupd is 
poshively regdtdcd, be is freed in his fechngs to be what he^s at the ** 
moment, thus opening up his own rcaljiy lo himself. This r» not permissive- 
ness in iu paternal or «>4nitimcnia! aspects, bui a directed respect for the 
mdividuality of the pcr'>on ' t * 

] ^us, in the processes of cbrifymg values developing thmkmg, and 
relating to pupds, the teacitcr may find cues to opening of experience and 
growth of fkytcntial in pupils inzougb these prac^scs and poss^ibly others. ' ^ 
the leachar can gain access to the tv^o a^ca^ of^meoning-schemcs occev- 
>ary for the grov.th of human pot "niul 

The child may ^row large (vi<ulogical>>j in school, may learn ^tll 
(perform academically). aiMJ may act sociably (get along ^ith others) 
without the schools contnjbufing a cicaf deal to the development of human 
potenvial in ihc developmental ptoct^s The school can lay claim to the 
effects upon pcrfoimancc \%hH:h ^oulJ rK)i have come u ihout the school 
expericrncc But dcvctopnwntal')* any >'^?occdurc \Ch»ch rcmforces env 
iKddcdnei^s as a ptniiv v^se pound foolish" pioccduie N*hich thv^arUi the 

^t of ctamplr lK»naW VjrJcnNrfj? I ipcfimcnt ;lr»Tn m - fic AncvJhci»c SocKfy 

" •f All (PRopri^ |bc tnfcfprtstiojJ kc^J'^t)«^^•n ('o<c o! (lUuJafKc HanafJ 
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ckw^opAitot o( vrU-iitcniiiv and tnu^^wmcm m lilc The ichoob may 
be geaeraitng adcqu^irc role pl^ycts it ihe ant of huma« dtiieJopcnetii 
For. 4% Frocnm s^s 

It 1% li^^ (on ihif ftun CKK ;riipefieiKe himvcU r ihe «aive bnrei of 



The (chooi which\xapni/».s^ihc tmaee of-nuit ike hav^ heet? i^ncuss- 
ing. and which incorpofaic^ the tmj^ fn it^ i^unKvhxm ts not dtikt-ceatemL 
or iocK^ty-ccnieft^. ot sub|cci nvxnct cemeredi. U i> n Udiy cmtcnd. By 
thii, we !utnply mean ihai the !^chool does ooe efist pfimaitfy to tocukAe 
owr oilluia) ti^iUgs^^ no! pnncipiUy 10 develop role pLiyets for wciety* 
oor pnmanly to meet the necd^ and imefct ol tearom Tbe school cxitts 
^ lo bfiog learners in contact with le^^liiy; of which our "society* oundves, 
aiKl our cutiurul heritage :u^c fun^ 

The basic goab T>f the reality <e«irefed schooS iinr to soeei the unmet 
needs of teainer^. i e . to free ihcm to dcvck)p fhuiktng md values in 
relation to out culiurat heritage, ami to etkourafst creairye mpoosc |o 
reality EmboditMj \f\ thry? go^ik is an awarencvs that learners auM be 
free to explore, ntUM hjve symbolK rooK Jfy^ exploraitoo. aod musl focw 
upon cutuirall)' on J *^octaIlv*iictifKJ co^pt'ik or foci as pointi of orimtih 
iiron for eipioration 1 ^ 

In the reality centered^ hix><. . thinf ciitvis not only to be mastered 
iind imitated but also to be di^o^ercd a|d invrnied Reality ^nd nunS 
symbolic fji^mci for vkaiup it siietvh to infimty Symbolic foam aire 
uulrod tu tTMret all of ic iltty To cjtch a bird to the nei o? a child's vie% 
K to perctivir somc^mnj? to be cl&^sifKKl. eumlned, coumed de!»ibc<i 
observed; rhythmtcally IcU poetcalty knovin. and otherwric reiited lo 
one's own petMwial mcaninps For there rt anamty^ as much melody to t 
bud as fhtre ^rr fc athcrn to count as much rhythm m the redity of i bird 
then? art K?ha^U5^ to observe 
The b^-K meihod i vy of the re:iliiy orfe^iled school rs stfn|Je It k 
founded upon the pn>p<^ non tha'f ail childrvn are seU actualuing. aod thai 
cu^^rttiv b.isic to this [Mocts^ CliiklrenS aci^sity ts cewerti to seekii^ 
icjrchmc d«s:ov^/mr inwnf^np. fr>mp etpjor^op, rt^ithmg and cjcpeii* 
fmnlin Tcoii.hcPrv.h «v»iir 1. ..hjijacrin!^ hv stimulatinf , f^Klinf;* clar^- 
inr, hci/*n«;* and ^u; ptntmc 

The rcal*r> cvmcfcd i >a ' i>f<*n s<fKicl Hctt learmna h 

as th^ oo^conv: 0I pcfsctnal r<spt>f^ ivetKv^ to w^ s^utctirt of fitmuii 
fion jml wjiit' li^jiV!'? i»! ssnir^hc nvt^ti * C hildren »»r Mren as unities, lelf- 
actua^^i^ nthi cfV ':*v»> Iht Iuikimw t( ihtr MrhonI i^^ if? chalkt^ ud 




s(iittu!ate tbc chiUlS creative encounter uah reality. Social relationships 
are also seen 03 objects for stimulation and creativeness. not sjmply as 
closed Dormative procedures (or facilitating other kinds of learning. The 
communicatTon process in this milieu is characterized by more edaphasts 
^upon object sumuU themselves without the necessity of continued ^tediation 
hy the teacher and other secondary sources. 

Contrast this with the ''closed" school Here^ learning outcomes are 
synonymous with evaluated performance. Learning is described as condi- 
ttonijDg and/or rcmforcement, problem solving (with predetermined an- 
swcrs), remembering, and recognizing. The children are organisitts, or role 
players, or^typcs. They are objects to be manipulated and consumers of 
school goods. The function of the school is simply life adjustment'^ or occu- 
pational preparation, or cultural tndoctrinalion, literacy or citizenship. 
Social relationships are primarily bases of confirmation, sanction^arid moti** 
vation; and communication is a procerus of attepding to predetermined 
stimuli with the production of predictable responses. Everything is, in a 
scnsCr inside the reality of prcstructurcd relationships . ' 

In a reality-centered school, tests and grades per so function only to 
facilitate n broader evaluation of twc types Individual progress is seen 
through the feelings of individual worth and productiveness, satisfaction 
and gratification experienced by thr learners under the guidance of the 
staff Program evaluation is iri terms of the degree of involvement, vitality, 
enthusiasm and produclivc work (thinking and valuing) which exist. The 
key to evaluation is quality of Imng as previously described in the school 
environment, for the rcaliiy*ccntered school rt\npni/es that living isAearn- 
mf: and the quaUty of /rv/nv r% (he quaUn- of Icarnmir 

Against this imape of the learner in a rcality-ccnicred school, we 
project in Chap'cr Three some tJscs of subject matter in releasing human 
potential through teaching 
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A Child Goes Forth: 



Ideas Invite Involvement 



Frances Minur 



There was a child went iotih every day 
And the first object he looked upon, that 

objdct he became, 
And that object became part of hith for the day 

or a dertain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles orf years. 



A GIRL of seven skipped down stairs to the street. *Tou're 



a teacher/' she said, pointing her finger. '"How do you know?'' the teacher 
asked, startled by the suddenness of identification. Pointing to her play- 
mate, who skipped up behind her, "1 just know. She didnH tell me. Nobody 
told me. I just know.'* 

Rue as we may the possibility of a\tereotype, the youngster had 
discovered pattern, some regularity from which her generalization had 
been derived, This, in turn, served her to predict — very accurately in this 
case. Her data were the stuff of the world. Though seemingly yet incapable 
of analyzing it, she *'owned'\ it nonetheless, had shaped it, had given form 
to her content. 

On the baseball Held a boy is at bat. Surveying the lield, he sizes up 
both the players and their positions, gets the feel of his bat, considers his 
"job/' and then makes his choice. He relates what he sees ib what he 
Chinks he can do. In scanning the field, he derive^ the data he needs, 
searching for initial possibilities to make a strategic 'x:hoice, the best com- 
birtdtioh relevant to his' problem. He has collected /1/5 data, ahd has or- 
ganized the stuff of ^:is world: all the years of holding, rolling, throwing, 
and hitting a ball, agai6 and again, various distances and innumerable 

* Leaves of Grass. New York: Random House. 1950. p. 287» 



—Walt Whitman ' 
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times. The net of shaping and reshaping his data has totaled to thjs. He 
may not yt have reached a point in his development where he is s^We to 
analyze wh it he has done, but his body owns' the information he uies for 
his present task. 

The gi ace and skill of young girls skipping rope never cease to.amazc 
us. The knr r,k for slipping in, just ;\s the rope has passed, to be well set 
for the ski^, and the ability to time: these are not simple arts. T^hen: 
^'Double Dutch!" Two ropes are in alternate counter-rotation as the 
youngsters hop. To a physicist, this is a difficult problem. He would speak 
learnedly of frequencies, and of rotational and harmonic motions.! He 
would, with difficulty, fttablish' the "phase angle" between jumper knd 
ropes, while the speed of rope-turning and the timing of hops would 
become trigonometric functions to this wielder of the slide rule. I 

Not so for the youngster^ chanting an age-old rhyme as effortlessly 
she hops. Pressed for an explanation, she will likely reply, 'Well, I dori't 
know .... You just soi;t of jump, I guess." How can she put into words 
the skills she has learned by watching the older girls, by listening to slaps 
of rope on the ground, by long apprenticeship as a rope turner? She 
probably does not realize how often she has swayed in time with the rope, 
her body absorbing the timing; or how often she has watched the eyes of 
the jumpers and has spftly chanted the rhymes to ijerself while others 
have jumped, \ 

The youngster at the swings in the playground >ith his older brother 
also comprehends the basic physical laws of thcv.world. With no more 
instruction than **Now you push me!" he is capable of sending the larger 
boy through a wide arc. How has he grasped \he concept of **natural 
resonant frequency?" Does he consciously understand that the push he 
gives must be timed to the square root of the length of the swing and 
inversely with the acceleration due t#the earth^s gravity? Or is it that 
somehow, inside himself, he has recognized the physical relationship be- 
tween tbe^timing of the push and the motion of the swing? He has literally 
and fjgunttively learned through the icai of his pants. 

Children Shape the Cpnt^nt of Their World 

Here, in its forming, is a ^'natural spontaneous concept."- The child 
at the swings may not operate on the same analytical level as Galileo, 
who was the first to explain the isochronous nature of pendulums, nor is 
the ball player at bat conscious of solving his pro^^lem with Newton's 
laws of acceleration. These children still 'cannot rePjct on what they have 

I S Vygotsky Ihair^ht ami Lnnvun\;i\ CambrMi:c: The M.I.T. Press. Mui^sa- 
chuselts InsliUile ol Icchnohigy. 1962. p. lOK. 
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discovered. They cannot explain .the why, but they nonetheless utilize the 
rich, organized content of their experiences. 

♦The child becomes conscious of his spontaneous concepts relatively late; 
the ability to define them in wOrds, to operate with them at will, appears long 
after he has acquired ihe concepts. He has the concept (i.e., knows the object 
to which the concept refers), but is not conscious of his own act of thought." 

Youngsters of all ages and backgrounds have varied experiences with 
objects in space and time. It is jn the very nature of the human organism 
to orient itself to its natural, physical environment. With this stuff of the 
world each of us must establish ties; this indeed, is the stuff of the scien- 
tist's world. Childreji receive data from their world, correlate significant 
items, and "predict" future results by applying the ideas they have gained. 
They utilize all their senses to take in data, and they respond directly in 
motor fashion, yet they are constantly observing, comparing, organizing 
and reorganizing the content of their world. Here we would convey no 
implication that such activity constitutes <l:ientific research, because the 
child, seemingly, cannot yet reflect on his own act of thought. He appears* 
limited ih his realization of what may have relevance, while his ability to 
discriminate essentials from nonessentials has yet to be developed. Thus, 
at such a stsfge, every experience becomes grist for his mill. For edueatorj^ 
a key idea is: children do shape the content of theii: world, and the shape 
of content assumes the stamp of a unique personality, becomes a reflection 
of individuality. 

Most of the illustrations used to this point have dealt with grasping 
the relations between one's body and the physical world. Yet a child must 
also grasp the relations between himself and the world of people. In 
sensory-motor fashion, he feeds on the world about him and digests it in 
his oWn particular* way. He observes adults with an ear keenly attuned to 
nuances of inflection. Imitation and active role playing enable him to get 
the "feel" of difference. As he assumes the postures and attitudes of those 
about him, the tone of voice and the words of mother or father, big 
brother or sister, teacher, policeman, doctor, he discovers the patterns 
that reveal individual identity. He explores the world to discover himself. 
As he learns what others are like, he is able to identify himself more ade- 
quately. He absorbs the data bodily. Intuitively, a child responds to his 
environment. Just as in his relationship with the physical world, his predic- 
tions, made on the basis of his notions of adult life, meet with varying 
degrees of success, so his eyes, ears, fingers, nose and moutTl Inform him 
of what alterations in his relationship with the social world are necessary. 
This feedback and the original signals, operating as they do through the 

•//iW.. p. 108. 
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child himself, receive the stamp of the child's unique personality. It is 
his eye and his ear and his evaluation of his data thus presented which 
determine both the quantity and quality of feedback. This is the essence 
of personal meaning. Personal meaning grows oiit of involvement with the 
stuff of the world, received through all the senses and shaped as one 
discovers its ffevealed regularities, its pattern. "Meaning ... is ... a 
function: it rests on a pattern."* 

Throughout the ages, man has been concerned with the discovery of 
pattern as he has surveyed the world of which he is a part. He has given 
form to thetcontent of his world. However, he has not done this once and 
for all time. He has structured and restructured his world as he has become 
increasingly conscious of additional pieces to be included in his repertoire. 
Children, too, are constantly involved with this search for pattern. Each 
child, in his developnicnt, finds it necessary to shape and reshape the con- 
tent 6( his world and, as he encounters rtiore and more elements, he must 
include these in his nascent model. 

Yet something happens to separate the child from the stuff of his 
world. How and when does this schism occur? 

When I heard the learn'd astronomer 
Vyhen the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns 
before me, 

Whfen I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, 

and measure them, 
When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured with 

much applause in the lecture-room, 
How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick i 
Till rising and gliding out I wander'd off by myself, 
In the mystical moist night-air. and from time to time, 
Look'd up in perfect silence at the stars.* 

Man and Child or Man vs. Child? 

The poets have long expressed their revulsion at dry-as-dust scholar- 
ship. They are not alone. Many children have expressed similar revulsion. 
Somehow in our view of content, wc have failed to mesh the content to 
be taught in the schools with that which the children bring to school 
Children feel this schism between themselves and their world. Could it be 
that we, in '^teaching the facts/' have hidden many realities of the world? 

By themselves, facts do not give us reality; on the contrary, they hide it, 
which is to say that they present us with the problems of reality. Facts cover up 

•Suiannc Langcr. Philosophy tn </ New Key. New York: Mentor Books. 2 
p. 56. 

'Walt Whitman, op. at., p. 217. 
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reality; while we are in the midst, of their innumerable swarmings we are in 
dhaos,and confusion. In order to uiscover reality wc must for a moment lay 
asjde the facts that surge about us and remain alone with our minds. . . . 
Reality is not a datiim, not something given or bestowed, but a consuuction 
which man makes out of the given material.* 

Under the burden of myriad facts which man has defined as knowl- 
edge, the wonders of the world have been lost to far too many of our 
Children. The fascination of achievement that comes v ith the ordering of 
one's world' is gone. Patterns are obscured by the chaos of too many bits 
of data. Too little or too much seryes equally to make ordering of one's 
world diflScuit. Information rests in the organization of the data. Herein 
lies harmony discovered. The "feel" of how the pieces fit together is a 
prerequisite for "latching onto*' the worl4* The natural, spontaneous order- 
ing that comes by way of body response described in the rope'jumping, 
the swinging, the time and distance judgment on the ballfield constitutes 
the initial "feel" of order. It is this grasp for order that propels man to 
Construct and reconstruct his reality from myriad facts. 

A key to the problem of schism niay be the fact that, in schools, 
teachers have taken from the child a vital function— participation in shap- 
ing the content of his world. The world of the child is the same in substance, 
atom for atom; brick for brick, star for star, as the woi\ld of the adult. 
One way in which teachers have deprived the youngster of active partici- 
pation in shaping the content of his world derives from having given him 
**content" an established forms, preordJiiped and absolute. Tutored and 
trained yn "proper" perspectives, the child loses his most precious birth- 
right plitting the stamp of his unique j^sonality on the understanding of 
the world of which he is a part; seeing things in the freshness of his naivete. 
Instead, teachers have made it the task in too many schools to learn the 
woHd which is mandated, bit by bit. 

Yet the dynamic nature of man*s conceptions precludes the preordained 
and the absolute. Throughout history, rigidity of form has disserved the 
creation of new knowledge. As long as mathematicians believed in the 
'^self-evident truths" of Euclid as the only "eternal verities," man was 
bound to this one formulation. Then in 1 826, two millennia later, it ocrtirrcd 
to' not one but three mathematicians (Lobachevsky, flBolyai, and Gauss) 
simultaneously that these were man-made assumptions.^ At this point, 
mathematicians were released for the leaps and bounds which they made 
in the knowledge of their field: more development in the seventy-four re- 

• Man and Crisis, by fosi Ortega y (iassct. Copyright ^ 1958 by W. W, Norton Sl 
Company, Inc.. New York. p. 13. 

'Lillian and Hugh Lieber. Human Values and Science, Art and Mathematics- 
New York: W, W, Norton and Company. 1961. 
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inaining years of the Nineteenth Century than fn the prior twenty-two- 
hundred yearsl 

Even as men have been released from the binding rigidity of forms, 
so must children be prepared for, being released. There is nothing as 
deadenmg to human creativity as forms /mpo^ed on content. 

Form is based, first, upon a supposition, a tbengp. Form i^, second, a 
marshaling of materials, the inert matter in which the tt^hic is to be cast. Form 
is, third, a setting of boundaries^ of lin^Its, the whole extent of idea, but no more, 
an outer shape of idea. Form is, further, the abolishing of excessive materials. 
^ja4 mt c ver ma teriaUs-^trrmeQiis to inner harmony. . . , Form is thus a discipline^ 
an ordering, accor0ng to the needs of content.^ 

In the rigidity that deprives the child of forming his content, we have 
denied his identification with mapkind. This is the substance of man-child 
afienation.t What men have discovered, children receive in predigested 
form. When the child is not initiated into the mysteries of exploration and 
discovery, the wonders of man's systems for ordering ,the world are lost to 
him. The child fails to see himself as a partner in inquiry and as partner 
in the shaping of content. Under these circumstances, what the school 
offers seems far removed from th:5 world with which the child is involved. 
He feels alienated — separated from the mainstream. To overcome this 
alienation requires establisliing identity ties with mankind* This is the key 
to personal involvement, 

A child who begins to recognize that the stuff of man's world is the 
stuff of his child*s world and that the senior partner has done some won- 
drous things with differing modes of organization, feels that identity. He 
asks: '*What does this mean to mc?'' As he grows toward maturity, he asks 
further, **What difference will this stuff make in who I am; who I may 
become?** These questions are posed, then, not merely in terms of material 
rewards but in terms of human potential, revealed only 'in the process of 
living. A child may begin to sense the vast range of human potential as he 
becomes increasingly aware of the concepts conceived by man, generated 
through eons in the process of e;cploring his natur-al and physical environ- 
ments and establishing ties with the world. Neither child nor man knows 
the limits of what there is to explore, nor how what human beings do 
discover may serve to reshape the content of our world. 

Today's scholars and educators are very much involved in thought 
and discussion about structures of knowledge. All fields j^rt? in ^'ernicnt, 
with a new consciousness that reflects man's ability to look back the way 
he has come and to reorganize the patterns inherent in what he has explored 
and discovered to date. Scholars in the fields of biology, chemistry, physics 

4|f Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Ben Shahn's The Shape of Con- 
tent, Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1957. p. 70. 
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and niathetnatics are attempting an organization of the data in their respec- 
tive fields which concentrates on catching and holding the mind because 
such organization makes sense to tile learner even as it does to thp scholar. 
Says Whitehead: 

We cannot think in terms of an indefinite muhiplicity of detail; bur evi- 
dence (data) can acquire its proper importance only if it comes before us 
marshalled by general ideas. These ideas we inherit. ! . 

When scholars and educators realize what ideas serve as organizing 
agents, they use these ideas to spark exploration and discovery, and. the 
pupil is invited to participate in the processes of inquiry. What man has 
learned through the ages is thus put to use to save th^ next generation 
from the laborious ways taken by each past generation in^its reach for 
knowledge. Men ^e learning tlxat they can bequeath to their children a 
heritage of cultural content through involvement in the processes of explora- 
tion and discovery. Child, youth and man become partners in inquiry, a 
first step toward healing the schism. 

Even as they are aware of man's new structuring of knowledge, schol- 
ars and educators must also be aware of the structuring of man himself. 
There is danger in that, all too of^n, we tend to separate thought from 
feeling, for there is a profound relation between intellect and affect. 
Thought is bound up with the fullness of life, with all the personal sensing 
and resp9nding that take place in an individual's interplay with his environ- 
ment. It is feeling that initiates thought.^^ Ideas themselves often trans- 
formed by the vivid evidence of emotional experience. AcH^ emotional 
involvement must grow in the process of searching, and desird for such 
involvement dies in passive listening accompanying mere telling. 

A child can mesh with the stuff of his world, which needs forming to 
inform, only under conditions which allow and encourage response with 
feelirtg. If we are not to tejll; if we are to encourage personal sensing and 
responding, personal exploration and discovery; if we are to valuQ fully 
the relation between thought and'affect, what is o\n^ responsibility as edu- 
cators? What is there to share with our children that will help them to 
capitalize upon that which they share with all mankind: the need to order 
the data, to shape the content? Are there some clues, perhaps, that invite 
ever-increaS^g participation? 

•Alfred North Whitehead. Science and the Modern World. New York: Mentor 
Books, 1954. p. 187. 

"John Cohen. "Individuality of Thought." Identity and Anxiety. Maurice Stein, 
Arthur J. Vidich, and David Manning White, editors. Glencoc, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1960. 
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Clues: Ideas That Invite-Compel Search 

The kincjergarten: youngsters are working with jigsaw puzzles. Some, 
without hesitation, move to complete the most difficult designs; others 
struggle in limited, nonpatterned trial and eiror, and then dump t^e whole 
thing. What is this basic difference between children? One group has been 
cued for action, knowing there are clu*es in color, shape and size. Some 
children seem to discover these cogent clues on their own. Others discover 
but'one or two clues, and still othd1?are seemingly unaware that there is 
anything significant to look for. These are the lost, the frustrated, appar- 
ently lapking means for **latching on." 

A pupil who is given a significant clue may be released for explora- 
tion, events mathematicians were released by the notion that postulates 
arc man-made. If the teacher knows what is involved in the solution of a 
puzzle, then observation and/or questioning should reveal those clues 
which any particular pupil employs. Now, the teacher may intercede for 
the "lost one." The teacher will not tell him merely where to place pieces. 
^Rather the teacher may suggest that the pupil feel around their edgfig, to 
encourage using each sense for obtaining information. The mandate to the 
teacher is: Give him a due:io use liis senliB of touch. This action leads 
the pupil to necessary information while he is still involved in his search 
for, and organization of, data. A spreading grin of delight, at the ensuing 
competence, is the teacher's reward. | 

Thus, the teacher intermediates, rarely interferes; and this form of 
mediation is ac nplished by the clues which may release the pupil for 
more exploration, to further shape and reshape the content of his world. 
Such release can guarantee personal involvement in learning. Which clues 
are there to invite, or even compel, participation in search? Which clues 
are there to serve tn threads to guide one out of a labyrinth of data? 

Now comes ') hint for action, a first cJue, We must aw'aken all our 
senses. To be fully alive and involved with the world, of which we are 
integral parts, requires fuller utuization of all sensory apparatus. Intake 
of data is severely limited if we use only our eyes. For children, the pri- 
mary mode of learning is naturally multir.ensory. This fact we have long 
accepted, but we may erroneously suppose that multisensory learning is 
necessary for only the early years of childhood. Once v/e have mastered 
the printed word,, everything, it seems, must come to us through our eyes 
alone. Yet the geologist or the chemist, for instance, may derive many 
data through touch, taste and smell as well as through vision. Apparently 
we limit the use of our eyes to the printed page, depriving ourselves and 
our children of vital encounter with^the stulf of the world. Indeed we 
deprive ourselves of that spark which sets the fire of our involvement in 
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the depths of knowledge. ''In obtaining an eye for an car, Western man 
clearly abandoned depth or structural knowledge in favor« of applied 
knowledge/'" 

We come too soon to take our sensory apparatus for V^^^^^d and 
thus fail to recognize this prime source for data gathering. As a conse 
quence, data processing suffers, for inadequacy < data can impede the 
discovery of pattern, a prerequisite for the forming of content. Honing the 
senses becomes, necessarily, a teaching responsibility. T^jichers, recog- ^ 
nizing the import of sharpened sensory djvareness, send out messages in 
the oppoitunities they provide for a reawakening of the senses. 

^.Tho&e deprived of the use of one or another sense have much t||tell 
us of human potential in sensory utilization. Michael, who cannot see, 
demonstrates his acute sense of hearing as he plays ball in the park,«and 
he displays his informing sense of touch as he explores with hh fingers a 
topographicalfmap of the United States. Greg, who cannot hear, reveals 
remarkable ability to take in the stuff of his environment through his eyes 
and hands. In the forming of words when he attempts speech, he feels 
sound more than he hears it. His body is alive with its sensing and respond- 
ing. /\ significant increase in the quantity and an alteration in the quality 
of data occur with the sharpening of the senses. 

One basic evidence of individual differ noes is the manner m which 
each person takes in sensory data. All too often, despite what we say about 
individual differences, we assume that every child receives sensory data in 
the same manner. Working with youngsters who have learning difficulties 
indicates that there are sensory preferences in children whose complete 
sensory equipment is intact. For one pupil, kinesthetic experiences must 
be utilized to reinforce what the eye sees and the ear hears.'* For another, 
the inability to shift from one sense mode to another creates problems in 
reading.^' The teacher must provide opportunities for and encouragement 
of fuller utilization of senses whether in kindergarten or the twelfth grade. 
Failure to do so deprives youngsters of indispensable data. 

The clue that sharpening the senses has much to offer operates in 

"Marshall McLuhan ^'Wc Need a New Piclur',* of Knowledge/' New InuKhta 
and the Curriculum. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 196? 
Yearbook. Washington, D,C.: the Associulion, 1963. p. 62. 

"Nev'cll C. Kephart. The Slovj Learner in the CUissroom, Columbus, Ohio: { 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1960. 

"The Institute of Developmental Stua^c .. Department of Psychiatry. New York 
Medical College, has bceg investigating visual and auditory ediciency of children and 
the ability to shift from one modality to another. Children who have difRculties in 
learning to read have been found deficient in ability to shift from modality to 
modality. 
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two directions As opportunities arc provided for pupils to discover and 
gather a wealth of information, teachers have the opportuniiy to discover 
and gather a wealth of information from children. The teacher should 
consider whA a particular pupifs sensory preference is. how his prefer* 
etjce m. y be utilized, and how the pupil may be stimulatcd-to fuller aware- 
ness of all hfs senses. The clue oscillates from teacher to child to teacher 
with much information for both. The specific nature of a ;hild*s strengths 
and diQicuIties is revealed in two-way communication which moves edu- 
cators far beyond gross categorizing of individuals as •slov. '^average'* 
,and '*briglit/' DifTcrenti 'ion of instruction may then be based upon more 
profound diagnoses of diiTcrences in sensing and responding. 

Here is a second clue: search for patterH> Man has long since dis- 
tovered this to be his major due in ordering the stuff of his world. By 
observing repetition and regularity since time immemorial, he has derived 
his generalizations. Pattern is an arrangement' of parts, elements or details 
that suggest a design or an orderly distribution. Pattern reveals a con\plex 
whole, characterized by a definite arrangement or interrelation of i^arts 
—so says the dictionary. The true nature of pattern is rhythm; personal 
involvement *cems to grow out of bodily rhythms. Inituilly. the child dis- 
covers patterns jntuilively in the way that children previously dcscribesJ 
discovered them. « 

This writer recalls a recent experience, a tir>t experience in the warp- 
ing of a loom. The teacher explained the siep-by-siep sequence. Despite 
concentrated effort, the learned could not remember the sequence. Then, 
by H arching the teacher s movements, she caught the rhythm. There it 
was! One body moved through the same rhythmic pattern as iMc other, 
and out of bodily rhythm, memory was created! A somatic knowing w^s 
established, Step-by'^step analysis followed, but even then with diflTiculty, 
Is it possible that this rhythmic' factor contributes to a body's inl|ite know- 
ing by virtue of y^hich intuitive 1 jps arj^ade? It is the body that remem- 
bers the pattern There is eviden c, too, in this era of electronic senary. 
researc*7, of the rhythmic nature of our sensory moiiu app.u.iius and of 
the presence of a pattern in the very intake prtKess ' Wc have reason ;o 
believe that sensations are based rarely i' ever on the frequency code of 
one single afferent, but rather on a muhi (ilnrr modulated pattern which is 
transformed on the way to the final receiving centers of the bra k'*^* At 
this stage of man s knowledge of himself and the world of which he is a 
part, there seems to be a meshing of what essentially is the biological 

^ Kagnur (jfanii Ht niHfirs mui Stn^ofs Ptrt<j*fn'^ Kcp'^MicJ rKrmisMtm of 
Yale University Vrt%s, New Itavcn Copyright l*)55 b> Vale Univcf^ih Press p 7 
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OMtoro o( man. ht& owo^hythmic pattcnis, with those pancn» be has 
d i tco v gied txom the ^cM 

At Qranh says. " . . all pos&ibi« woikis ai« witfam us; they ast our 
pcesost and inherited lespooses to mfonnatioo frob soue orgam laid 
down with neascmable pfaylojgeoetic constancy "'^ 

Pattern reveals the essence of a structuie, its es^entiai fonn. I! «t can 
oriot our youngsters toward discovery o( putten^ inherent in their en* 
virooments of persons and things, they will remain active participants in the 
wrtUL The dhcussioos ^ educators and other specialists reganUng the 
linhereot stnicturef of man's organi2cd knowledge are pointed in this dire> 
tioiL **Our electrk mode of shaping the new patterns culttue and 
ittfonnation movement is not mechanical but biologica}. This* is the shift 
b*strocttue in the process of cducalkm today.^'* . 

It is in the word "biolo^cal" liiat we may have a key to the re- 
estahUshincnt cf tics Nrtween the child and the *ittifl of the uor Id organized 
into his school subject matter. Can we not' cspiialize on tfiis biological 
mode of leamin ,? The wonder of it oil is evoked from sensing^ and resppofl- 
tng.io the w^oUmss of thmgs Teachers need to develop 

pro(oi>pc% of eitpcrtcncci aimed Jt tnc apprcciiiioa of «lnictuie 
through engaging the chikiren in actually building leau pan <A th^ Unictuif 
ibcsmtlveL In thb seme the teaming d«cnbed ti i .^ly coort aUo to an anifuc 
than to a <)peniific eiiper ience; it h suggested that the art of nruibematic) mott 
readity accessible to being apprectaicd by cfaHdrm than the weoct of mathe- 
oiaiies Once children* h^^e learned to ecioy the beauty of lomeifatog as a whole 
structure, they can then, perhaps years later, learn to aoaty» 'the stnKture to 
a identiflc way. 1 c child's w jy of loolmg at new things is one of wonder and 
eoioymeni; it is only %t sophiMiuted aJuIis that tend to aoatyzc aU the beauty 
out of things/' 

CfuMi (decs Thot Servo os Ozonising Agenh 

A necessary component for pattern search that reveals stnicturt ts 
the juxtaposiuon of material which, by us very naiurt.. mviles its discovery 
Suc'i presentation can scrAC to provide a number of clues as it elktts 
companson The teacher ho has grasped the inherent stnicttire and the 
ideas involved in <i particular fleld knows the clues «hat lead to the dis- 
covery of differences and similarities Thus the teacher who has grasped 
the p; ^em of the gtncraiijccd numf<r >s(cm trxopum the prindpfe of 
recurrence ol numerals m any such sysrem and the utility of «to He 

^Marshall Mcluhjn. . oi r 6] 
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ycAmgifer^ may pisp it^^ paitem Vifhtn asked to compare ihcsc VfHh ibc 
Romaii, aiimber s>^»cm; % hildrt|i discover tKc wipry of patfcm ooQcdwd 
tiy tiuo Tbcy note the value o( zero, the woocfer oi thai simple symbol 
that haveoablcdffnan to come so (ar in ht% developtncnt They recogiuze . 
, tte role of poMttoful notation in any ntmibet system, and tbey come to 
appftdaie the ^truc!ut^o( thctr oM^n number w%tem Jtutaposilica sudi as^ 
thift enables a child to idehiily hi > o^n system by a process of difterentiation. 

The umc method of 4.4>mpaiison can also operate simessfuUy in the 
sociai ficiet^es It vbould seem that, mheient in Taba's recommendati^^n 
(or comparative education/^ the juxtaposiition o< materials again piays a 
\ im^ significam role in the discovery of patterns As childrtn in a fifth 
grade dass bferarily explored the world of acothrr people (Tfuriy-Ont 
Brothers and Sisters and Sewn Grundnwfhen they identified with 
Nomosa^ a gjiri In a Zulu chteTs family, and her siblings. Tbey discovered 
a pattern in family n>les anci rebtionships. WhOe people are all different, 
edseatia) human patterns emerge in their process of juxtaposing another 
ipAtxm with their own In ex{ loting the world, one discovers oneself! 

This is the essence of the three-dimensional ptograming we need 
to do as teachir^ if we would reasonably guarantee persona) involvement 
m tearmngc It i*^ quite diflereot from the linear programing of the teaching 
madiine Such jiutaposition of content provides children wUh focus« as a 
functjon of depth of field, which so many of our children nera in this time 
of tdurred images This xtnd of focus contributes to the development dl 
abfttty to diflerenliate. Essential patterns emerge, yet the chiM is not 
limited only to patterns already' itscovcrcd There are times, too, when 
chtldrfn make discoveries that conlribuie to a teacher's insight and that 
operate to improve his future teaching. Feedback of this kind is available 
only to "^teachers-in-the-round " 

A g{Oup of fifth graders studying Africa uas reading myths, folktales 
arid animal stories^ In a discussion about these without teacher planning or 
suggestion Janie observed: *'Some of theiv are j<ist tike our Brer Rabbit 
stories. How come?" /aniens discovery of'pptteri^fw*d to finding connccti<ms 
^between the African culture and our own. Evidently the idea of searching 
for patterns serves \v stimulate thiiiking about things discovered in the past 
as well These same chUdren. in conr^tion wiih acimg mt and then discuss- 
ing the role of an African tribal chief* were imprevM^l with the people of the 
tribe and the fesponsibiluies they expected of their leaders They recalled. 

* Hilda T«Im ''Education for Indepeodcni Vaduina " Stw lim$ht% ikt Cur- 
' rkulum. Attocubcn fi - Supervision and Curnodum Dtvctopment 1963 Yearbook- 
WaihiOitoo, DC : tbe AiaocaUoo. 1963 p. 22\> 

*Botb voluoie« by Rcba Paeff Mmky Ctucago Fotktf Tubluiima C<Mn|»M^r 



lhat, in ihcir sludy ol American Indians. two years before, these people also 
had such expectations. The train of thought set in motion by cultural juxta- . 
position raised many significant questions about clectod leaders in their dwn 
culture. As a consequence, there was a grappling with more profound con- 
ccpts-in-formation about democracy. This continuous, o^i-ended search 
for patterns to discover meaning calls a teacher's grasp of structural 
knowledge and \ sensitivity to pupils' patterns of thought. 

During; recent years, imaginative research into ^he, cognitive life of chil- 
dren has indicated that there is individual patterning of thought.-' As teach- 
ers, we need to become increasingly aware of children's differences, to re- 
spect these, and to make provision for differing cognitive styles. Children 
may be dealing with the same content, yet they use varying approaches to 
it and varying forms of organization of it. It toachers utilize the clue, search- 
for-the-lcarning-pattems; they should be able to garner information which 
will enable them to free children for further exploration of the world. 

For instance, Susan, an exceptionally bright youngster, could not cope 
with mathematics at the beginning of the school year. She understood the 
most subtle relationships in other areas of living, recognizing Patterns in 
sludtes of people and of the natural and physical environment. All this was 
evident from her contributions to class discussion and from her writing. 
Yet, in the realm of number, she was stymied. For her, number just made 
no sense — and Susan could not learn by rote! Unless she could see the 
pieces tit some pattern, memory failed her. There are some persons who 
would say, and did say,, that this youngster need not be '*good in every- 
thing,'* and that good old-fashioned drill would help to pull her through 

This attitude toward subject matter carries the se4ds of fUfure disaster. 
Because of it, potential may be destroyed botore it is discovered. In Susan's 
case, further investigation disclosed that the youngster needed some clUes 
to indicate how the stutt of mathcmaiijrs held together, some sense of its 
structure. She had not been able to find out for herself; therefore her teacher 
needed to know the structure and how to present it. When Susan discovered- 
the ideas which underlay and held the structural keys to our number system,\ 
a ''now I see'* look appeared on her face. When she was asked to use the 
.,ien symbols of our number system and to reflect on the vi^ays in which she 
had used them, Susan discovered the principle of recurrerice of numerals. 

*Z. P. Dicnes Cofu cf^t Farnwtum and Pcnonalitx. Leiceslcr: Leicester Univcr- 
sily Press, 1959. 

J. Kafian and H. A Moss. The Pwchohi^ucol Significance of Styles of Concep- 
tualizalion. UnpuhlishcU manuscripl. 1962. 

A. Thomas, H. G, Birch. S. Chess, and L. C. Kobbins. ^'Individuality in Responses 
of Children to Similar Fnvironmenlal SMmuon^** Journal of Psvchiatry 117: 798-803; 
1961. 

The Annual Report of Crnicr far Coiimtiw Studies. Canibridpc: Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1962, con(;^lns a description of ongoing: work in perception arni cognitron. 
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She found out about positional notation and the role of zero. How beauti- 
fully consistent and simple are these ideas! 

On understanding the consistent, orderly quality of our number system, 
Susan needed one further clue: there are many ways to solve a problem, 
Nov she was freed; she could think! She could shape the quantitative con- 
tent of her world because she grasped those ideas which serve as organizing 
agents. Once she was able to perceive these ideas, she could manipulate 
numbers with facility, with far more facility, in fact, than those still ap- 
proaching arithmetic as operational steps rather than as a set of consistent 
ideas. 

A primal test of this child's ability came the day she arrived at an 
incorrect answer to a complicated problem. When she was asked what she 
had been thinking to get that answer^she revealed a most fascinating ap- 
proach to the problem. No other chilu, nor the teacher, nor the textbook 
author had thought to do the problem in quite this way. It was a longer, 
perhaps a more naive process, but it was a demonstration of true mathe- 
matical thinking. Her error lay not in her thinking but in the final step, at 
which Susan took c^n^'-fourth of a number instead of the required three- 
fourt&s! Susan is now a high school student \Vlio can think in mathe- 
matical terms. She is an example of a person whose pattern of thinking 
includes the abtlity to sense the structure of a particular group of ideas, 
before moving to utilize available facts; in a word, she is a "conceptualizer." 
.All teachers ha\''e worked with similar children, who are sdTttctimes least 
rewarded in schools because of their inability to regurgitate facts! 

Steve, on the other hand, had scads of facts at his fingertips, especially 
facts of history. He had cluttered his mind, bit by bit, with many blocks of 
subject matter strewn in debris-like helter-skcltor. each on anolhe;. The 
form of his content was merely a listini^, ol names, dates, events; tliis, for 
him^, was history. He could not pull out the facts he knew when his group 
discussed a pervasive social problem of our time, desegregation. As the 
group investigated how a situation like that in Little Rock could occur in 
our country. Steve contributed nothing. He knew the '*facts" of history, 
but his facts hid reality. He couM collect facts, but he could not order these 
except in mere chronological sequence. For him. history was no more than 
this. Steve might be described a high-memory learner, a piecemeal oper- 
ator. All teachers know such children, for whom involvement with the world 
can be severely limited, even when, like Steve, they are highly intelligent. 
Yet teachers reward these children in much of ih^ testing done in school. 
For Steve and children like him, the function of memory is mere reproduc- 
tion rather than vital reconstruction.-* 

1933. 
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History could be different for Steve. With a teacher's help,^he could 
learn to capitalize on his strength of memory. He could be encouraged 
to search his storehouse of historical data to build a reconstruction of that 
past, an accounting of events which seem to hold together. He needs to 
discover that it is in some pattern that we find meaning for events. A few 
clue questions could indicate the possibilities in seeking relationships. Who 
are the people most directly affected? When did they first come to America? 
• Under what conditions? Pertinent questions could serve as threads to lead 
Steve along in his search. He has the material; now he must give it meaning- 
ful dynamic form. On gradually getting the idea that relationships can exist 
and are there for the creating, he could be freer to develop his own thoughtSt 
his own response to time past and present. 

Susan and Steve have different cognitive styles. Each demonstrates 
areas of strength and weakness. Susan inclines toward forming data so 
that pattern emerges, but a gap exists for her: she cannot store data unless 
it fits some pattern immediately. Steve is able to store data piecemeal, but 
be has difficulty in relating and interrelating the stored material. A teacher 
must be sensitive to the differences in cognitive patterning. To release chU- 
dren for increased participation in life, teachers need ta^earch for patterns 
of learning as they exist and then to shape their teaching strategies 
accordingly. 

Proficiency in organizing intake data, as one explores the world, de- 
mands that one use a w ide range of clues. A vital clue for personal involve- 
ment is/this: shift your vantage point for viewing. Special action is calied 
for. To obtain a three-dimensional picture of the world, one must view 
objects from different angles. When one looks at the front of a building, he 
has a flat, two-dimensional view. A fuller comprehension of ^'building'^ can 
come to him only when he shifts his viewing point. 

A fascinating book for young children, W&11 worth adult reading, is 
// Looks Like 7/j/.v.-- This book tells the story of four mice — High Mouse. 
Side Mouse. Front Mouse, and Back Mouse (so named because they live 
in those parts ot'lhi- barn), each of whom perceives a cow^ a horse, and a 
pig differently Fach is convinced that the other is wrong until a cat arrives. 
In frantic haste to cvc.»pc. the mice run and hide together. Now they dis- 
cover that each is right, for they all sec the cat from the same angle. Each 
time the enemy turns, the mice sec her — front view, side view, back view. 
Would thai human beings might absorb the lesson from this story early 
in life! How much more receptive Nve would be toward others; how much 
more willing; to stay with the stuff of the world, to explore it from many 
iingles! One viewing and labeling deprives us of any reasonable encounter 

•lrm.t I Wrhbcr New Yoik Willum R Scou. Inc I'^'jH 
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with reality.*^ To know/io a personal sense, demands multi-viewing. 

This due operates at diflerent levels. It is not only a hint for action, # 
but it can also be a clue to the discovery of relevant data. Each discipline ^ 
is essentially another way of viewing the world. In elTcct, each discipline 
is also a different way of responding to the world. Artist, scientist (social 
or physical), mathematician: each responds to the world of people and 
the natural, physical world quite differently. By virtue of these differences 
in what the individual sees and seeks, different content is garnered. There 
is ao aesthetic component in each body of content: an ordering, with its 
iRmp^pressed; a harmonizing of di.scovcr<^d relationships. To obtain any 
reasonably composite picture of the world, one must shift his vantage point 
fpr viewing, as man must have done since time immemorial. Depending on 
what one wants to know, as he interacts with his environment, he will shift 
his vantage point. Consequently, teachers must help children to an gware^ 
ncss of this indispensible clue. Mere telling will not suffice. Teachers must 
devise situations ip which youngsters can cognize the basic utili^ of the clue. 

One such fascinating opportui^ity has been provided by an imaginative 
physicist, Robert Karplus,'* who is experimenting with fiiuJeracntal scien- 
tific ideas in forins for children to explore He has two obsci-vcrs, Mr, O 
and Mr. 0\ Mr. O stands in a toy truck alongside a wooden block. Mr. 

is outside the truck. The truck is rolled across the floor, a Jier which 
the children are asked whether the block is moving. This seeming visual 
absucdity leads to the sudden discovery of the valuable idea th&( it depends 
on where you (Mr. O or Mr. O') are standing: your vantage point for 
viewing! Shades of relativity! What a wonderfully fruitful discovery that 
can be applied to all aspects of living! 

Teachers can provide innumt^rabie opportunities for pupils to make 
this discovery again and again \(i all stages of their development if they 
recognize' the potential energy in this most vhal idea. The idea may serve 
to release children in several ways. Tlie vast knowledge :which man has 
accrued enables him to approach and respond to our world in diflerctit 
ways, and should free us and our children to respond in our own individa«i] 
ways. This essential part of our nature, individual difference, we have yet 
to take fully into account. If a corppositc picture of our v\orld is to be 
gained from our different viewln^s, then each of us h«ts a point of view to 
contribute, as did Dr Webber's mice Sclf-confidcncc m oneS own point 

* Ernest SctaachtcK Mctamofphom New York Ba^ic Book). |nc , 1959. Note 
particuljurly the chapter on *Tbe Peytlopment of Focal Aueniion and ^hc Exnefgeoce 
of Realityr 

*^nr. Robert Karplus ba% been involved in an ci^pctimehtal progra n in the teach- 
ing of Kieoce^4he liniveri^ty of Cahfomu; Ikfkrlo Oli^tirm i He *\ 41 prcaent at 
tbo Uoiver^ty of Maryland 
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of view is essential for individualized learning. We can gain additional 
ideas from this notion, it takes many more than one poiht of view to develop 
a composite picture. Thus, points of view must be shared, and from such 
sharing will come an education of our perceptions. The expression, ''Look 
at it from my viewpoint," now has real meaning. If; as Arthur Combs says> 
**seeing is behaving/' then how valuable th^i clue may be! 

Noting differences of approach as one shares one's perception with 
others can be releasing even in the field of mathematics. Add this colunin 
of figures: 

' 9 

7 
6^ 

Have you learned to work down to add; up to check? Most people have. 
This is one way of adding, a way designed to establish a feeling of security 
that there is a way. Yet how many other ways ^re there to add thiS column? 
Some work has now been done with groups of children and teachers in 
helping them vary their methods of addition. In a group of teachers-to-bc, 
one of the membcis suddenly gasped, "I always thought I was sloppy at 
addition!*' She had used combinations of numbers, but she felt guilty about 
her approach. How many of us freeze to one way as the way? A part of 
reaching out fpr other 'learnings*' comes from a sharing of perceptions, 
'i nevfr thought of that," denotes awareness of another vantage point for 
viewing. Points of view are the bricks which build the house of thought 
with the mortar of imagination. There arc many implications inherent in 
this idea (e.g , the treatment of controversial issues in the classroom), but 
lack of space necessitates that the reader fmd his own. 

To this point, we have discussed clues which are primarily concerned 
witli tl)C ways in which learners absorb the sensuous stuff of the world; the 
ways in which they may become more fully involved in the handling of> 
data; and their ways of shaping the content of their world. We have been 
concerned with cluev which should reasonably guarantee a measure of 
irccdom: to sense, to respond, to^sclcct, to relate, to organize, to interpret 
ra ways that will show as a learner's own rhythm — his patterns of thou^ts. 
fe^kn^gs and actions. In attempting to analyze the kinds of clues which oper- 
' tite to increase personal involvement in living, wc need yet another category 
of ideas which promote identity^ These are ideas that add an affective 
component which tics us to other people, times and places: contribute to 
the dcveii)pment of a sense of belonging; provide a sense of the ongoing- 
ness of human endeavor and a sense of resilience in the facc^of difBcutties. 
, They strike a responsive chord in all mankind, contributing to the shaping 
of content m both our public and our private domains. 
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When one surveys the stutT of our world today, he needs to ren^ember 
that each way of viewing, each discipline, has a history. This is a clue. Men 
have Ihought about the stulT of their world in the pasL arc thinking about 
it iri the present, and will continue to* do so in the future; LWnei:s.aPt 
fascinated with this idea. Wonder grows as one stops to think about thc^ 
time when he was not. Kindergarten youngsters have a look of wondrr 
on their faces as they arc told a story of the ways man counted before 
ever having such tools as numerals. Later, this story comes suddenly to 
memory, helping a youngster cognize that counting is essentially match- 
ing; and later, that "matching" is termed by our mathematicians one-to- 
one correspondence. 

A group of second graders, struggling iio develop their skills for recog- 
nizing the printed word, were enthralled by an exploration of the era before 
man had a spoken language. Their own diflicullics Avith communication 
and their ingenuity in overcoming them established a tie with die main- 
stream of mankind. These were flesh and blood difficulties. They felt them. 
Spoken and written words take on cogent meaning through such ao experi- 
ence, and language is no longer taken for granted. 

A group of eighth graders, assuming t x) much, were floored by a 
second grader's question. They had gathered a good* bit of information 
about American electoral j)rocesses. Just before Election Day, they were 
invited to tell the second grade about what they had found. Then a second 
grader said, 'That voting idea—that's a good one Wllfo ever thouglit it 
up first?'* The eighth graders went runninc to their teacher because they 
did not know the answer. A second grader had sent hii; 54:niors for further 
basic inquiry. An idea had been planted and thoughts were now inv<^sted 
with a new vitqUty. If learners arc given opportunities to discover and[ 
explore new and emerging ideas, thoy may find that they, loo, can con- 
tribute to ideation, Newton once said creators of ideas stand on the 
shoulders of those who have preceded them. 

There is a living, dynamic, propelling quality in man's creations, 
revealed through history . This fact was indicated in negative iashion by 
a seventh grade group which had been very active in inve?itigating aspects 
of \he physical world. When they were asked which brand of science 
each of them might be interested in pursuing if ihcy were to rjcome sci- 
entists, iheir unanimous opmion was as follpwi whatever the branch it muM 
m some way deal with outer ipacc Asked why they had chosen this special 
focus, the y repli.d ' Well, it s new We don't know very much about it. 
^taybe h c» can discoicr stmtcihing tufhenh du^'evcr lun In most of the othei 
stuff like chemistry and hioIog>'. cveryihini: has K»en dm^overed/' Thoc is 
an urgent message for us in thc<e slaternenis Children want identify with 
the mainstream of mankmd -to make thir eonfrihutions 
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Ideas Invite Involvement 

An historical search may, in a general sense, establish this identity 
with the mainstream of mankind. Yet it also operates to establish identity 
In another more particular sense: the identificaticn gif self with time past 
as one seeks rootedness in time present. This was revealed by Linda and 
Laura, each of whom responded quite differently to the data collected dur- 
ing an historical search ^or those multiple events which led to our current 
desegregation problems. Linda wrote htt* book report after reading- fcveryi; 
thing she could find about the Negro people: 

htoTih Siar Shining^ was a book of famous Negroes and how they lived. 
^ It also told about the slaves coming from Africa and praying to God for free- 
dom. Yet, it was sad treating my people so badly. So sad that you would cry. 
Some staves got jobs and became famous. If it hacf not been for Negroes, the 
South would have been very poor. 

In spite of troubles, Booker T. Washington became famous in education. 
Marian Anderson became one of our greatest singers. George Washington 
Carycr became a great scientist. 1 enjoyed Nonh Star Shining ^fld will remem- 
ber it for a long lime. 

We can infer from what we know of Linda that she was seeking 
sustenance from a sense of rootexJness. If her people could overcome past 
difficulties, then she might, too. The ability to overcome difficulties con- 
tributes to resilience and maturity in growin^listory gives us eviSence of 
^ this fact. The struggle to overcome difficulties and\the struggle for freedom 
/ seem univmal battles that individuals have fought throughout ages. Cfom- 
I mitment and responsibility develop from this personal identification, as 
/ Linda found by rooting herself in her people through ''remembrance of 
/ things past." ' 

The same focal problem may elicit quite different responses and series 
of connections. Laura's story told of a crucial experience. 

When 1 was going on the bus to Louisiana with tny mother, the bi s ^pped 
in Tennessee for all the [ieople to have their supper. I didn't notice at the time, 
because I had never thought of it. but the colored people4)ad to eat in a sep )^ate 
room than the re« of the people. ; / 

When you walked into the dining rooms, one door going into a dtlTiSreot* 
room said *To|orcd*' and another door said ''While" going into another, room. 
My mother and I aic ;md then we decided ta get a postcard to send-'to 
Daddy. We went into the waUing room. They had souvenirs, postcards and 
little glavs animaU I told mother that I wanted t6 get a little glass horse and a 
postca.rd for D^vddy Mommy said ^he would hke to s<^od Daddy a postcard also. 

. They had separate waiting rooms too. But ! don't see why, because what 
diflcreace docs it make * All people arc the same! 

# 

•*H«ldeg^rdc How ^wifi New York WAUam Morrow and Company. 1947. 

* , • '■•->> ^ 

. /■ • '' ' . ■• ' ,, . • ^ 
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C>utsi4P of the building were drinking fountains and there were different 
drinking fountains too. 

After we got to Louisiana we met an aunt there and her little girl. We rode 
the city bus hoiue. The colored people had to sit in the back of the bus. I don't 
know why though. I had never thought of it before, but when we started talking 
about segregation, it just came back to me. 

Laura was questioning. Suddenly she became aware of something 
which she had never before thought to questidn. How will Laura answer 
her own questions? This we* do not know. However, here was a type of 
response, personal questioning, which makes possible sonic movement to- 
ward assuming responsibility." Imbuing oneself with ideas ^Ich can 
make a difference Is an important part of living. 

The sense of rootedness inherent in history is something we all need 
to sustain us. The human urge to bejong transcends any confines of family, 
ethnic, racial, peer or national group. It is a feeling of fixity in a firmament 
of time which evokes some cosmic sense'of responsibility so necessiiry in 
^ay's, as in yesterday's and tomorrow's, world, GrQups of adolescents, 
visiting with old people at a Golden Age center? had been given a direct 
glimpse of the near pa$t through those who were living when ''old New 
York'* was somewhat younger. The young ^ared with the old and each 
contributed to the other. How seldom welestablish such rapport with 
another generation! Yet, there arc always other generations available to u&. 

A group of student teachers in the social studies was asked to* visit 
such a center. Initially, the group expressed great discomfort at the idea. 
What would younger people talk about with the older? Would not this be 
a somewhat painful experience? Wit^i reluctancCt the group went — and ovi- 
dently found somethuag its members will long remember. Conversation 
came more easily than they had expected, the old-timers, ages 65 through 
90, were happy to have guests. The members of the younger generation 
watched; then found tliemselves listening more than talking. With what 
wqre they impressed? Unlike the children who came away with some sense 
of the pjist, the adults came away with some sense of the future! Back in 
class, ^bre any discussioo, there was quiet contemplation; then, the flood 
of%t«j<&nses: 

•'There is so much these old-timers L|iff*Ilo." 

"Did you see the head Mr. A. was sculpting? He's over 80;* 

Dwaync Hucbncr. Profcasor of Education. Teachers College. Columbia t Jnivcr- ' 
aiiy, touchea on the ihcmc of re^ponsibiJily in his chnpipr. 'New NfinJcs of Man s Re- 
lationship to Man,** in Association for SupcrvUron and Curriculum Development, 
op. f//. During a recent conversation, he juxtaposed on a piece of paper the words 
"^re^ponse ability" and **rc$ponsibililyr 
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It is as though tHey have just begun to live. Mrs. G. never painted 
before. She worked in a factory until three years ago." 

**You can discover things about yourself you never knew." 
"If old age can be like this, Fn^not afraid of it any more. Back home, 
our old pepple just wait to die. We don t even want»to think about getting 
old. Why can't wc have a center like that." 

A near-past generation served as a bridge to the past for youngsters 
and a bridge to the future for adults, evoking personal responses from each. 
In all ways, our historical view of human ^responses to all aspects of our 
world — scientific, mathematical, artistic or whatever — may contribute to 
some sense of identity or rootedness. And it is this feeling of belong- 
ing to the world that leads to development of a sense of responsibility 
and commitment. 

Another universal idea contributing to iderttification with^ others in 
botji time and place is this: man, throughout the ages, has expressed himself 
with similar media — architecture, sculpture, painting, dance, music, drama, 
literature. Yet, while the media have remained, their forms have changed. 
Even a cursory survey of changfs in form, contributes to instilling wonder. 
Seventh graders involved with the Far East suddenly were struck by wonder 
a knowing teacher opened the field of Orientsil literature for their ex- 
ploration. As they read Chinese and Japanese poetry in translation, they 
noted particularly the use of things of nature as symbols for universal ideas 
such as freedom and peace. Then, having found these, they sought the 
poetry of their own people, only to discover that the same human pattern 
emerged here, too. How different the forms, yet the ideas evoke universal 
response 

Another teacher,-'' believing that ideas invite involvement, worked 
with a class of third graders, studjwig Japan. (Note th^ they were studying 
Japan, not about Japan.) The cnWren read Haiku poetry and then at- 
tempted to write some of their own. They had grasped the Haiku idea 
for crcatiorg a laconic imagery, thoujsh the exotic peculiarity of its meter 
escaped thQm: 

Children are in houses 
Everything is quiot. 

Back come \ 

Hundreds of 

Wings from the south 

^ Morris Salz teaches at the LiilJe Red Schiwlhousc in New York Cil\. 

Elaine Flory Fisher, a student teacher ui the limc. is nim ;tn an teacher in 
Lexington. Massachuvctls 
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In the woods 

Deer look for food 

And rabbits hop around. ♦ 

The children imitated the -Japanese style, but the content was their own. 

To follow through, this young teacher-to-be •provided the children 
with an opportunity to respond, to their world as would a Japnncse artist. 
The brushes, the paper, the iak were all available. Three ideas became the 
children's action foci: negative space, harmony, and spontanfity. The 
teacher gave no definitions for these words, though they symbolized im- 
portant ideas. 

To enable her eight-year-olds to grasp the idea of negative space, 
the teacher had the youngsters contort their bodies, and then asked what 
portions of their bodies occupied space. How would they describe the 
space that was unoccupied? It was "e^npty.*' Very quickly they grasped 
tfie idea.that there is a relationship between space filled and space empty. 
So it is for the Japanese artist who is extremely conscious of this relation- 
ship. When the teacher asked Jimmy what harmony was, he said, "That's 
in music when you have different people singing different parts — and it 
sounds nice." 

"Yes," said the teacher, '/^e hav ' harmony in music. If that s harmony 
in music, what do you suppose an artist means when he talks aboi t harmony 
in a picture?" 

•'Oh, that must be wiien you use different colors and they ]o6k good 
together,!,' answered Ellen. 

Spontaneity was an idea the pupils coulcf not define from their experi- 
ence with language, so tlie teacher told them about it. Then they painted 
beautiful scrblls on rice paper, but more than this, they had planted within 
them a seed of an idea — the idea that there was a way of life different 
from their own. 

♦The ways of the Japanese scemcJ difficult to understand because 
ti.e children had to give much thought to them before taking action. The 
cliildrcn heard and used the word "coniemplaiion" for the first time. 
Once more, they experienced the need to think before taking action when 
they attempted to write their names in Japanese ideographs. As they pre- 
pared to copy the symbols for their own names which hau been prepared 
beforehand by a Japanese woman, Jimmy s'^'d, "Oooo, Tm nervous. I'm'' 
gonna poof.'* 

Mrs. Msher reassured hii i by dcnionsir;Uin[: how the Japanese womqji' 

held her wrist from beneath to i'uidc her hand. Jimmy promptly grasped 

his wrist from the topside an^ { roceedcd to make hi*^ lines . Thus, the 

children established a tie with persons of dnolhcr culture and obtained 

a glimmer of what it means to he different but still the samcV 
o 
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Symbols: Media for Conscious Shaping of Content 

The preceding description of a teacher at work with ideas that invite 
involvement has within it another chie. The way in which Mrs. Fisher 
elicited definitipns from her children indicates an approach to language in 
hich. youngsters have an e4)portunity to make words their own. Before 
one can become fully involved with his world beyond primary, sensory 
experience, he must ••own" words. Languar.e is man's creation, but he 
uses many symbol systems In fact, each diseiplinc has a symbol system of 
its own. There is a language of words, of mathematics, of music, of art, of 
geography. . . Without such symbol systems, we would be unable to- 
communicate or record our experiences, and without communication and * 
recording we could not develop our thoughts beyond the sensory-motor 
stage. Only through symbols are we able to grasp and structure any reality, 
to give some form to our ideas. 

A word does not refer to a single object but to a group or to a class of 
objects. Each ward is therefore already a ^eneraKi ition, Generalization is a 
verbal act of thought and reflects reality in quite another way than sensa\ioa, 
and perception reflect it. 

"Owning" words, then, becomes a more complicated matter than 
repeating some mere object label sounded by-an adult. The world of experi- 
ence must be greatly simplified and generalized before it can be translated 
into symbols.^^ It would seem, therefore, that our task is far more compli- 
cated than we had supposed. If we want children to achieve personal mean- 
ing as they move out to explore their \yorld, they must t e able to utilize 
tools of language for more than mere basic conversational communication. 
They must use language as a tool for thought. To own words requires a 
muUipUcity of experiences to establish a tie between them and their refer- 
ents. Only in this way may" children and adults grasp the meanings, the 
concepts, which are involved. However, language may limit perception if 
one ba> only one word to go with one referent, or vice versa. Stereotypes 
may and do emerge when language is limited. Language actually offers a 
variety, of ways of referring to things. It is muUipUcity of expression which 
oKitdren must be helped to discover to free them for ever more meaningful 
ixploratiQn. If we urge children to use a dictionary or if we tell them the 
meanings of wo'ds before they have m.idc an cfTorl to generalize from their 
Experiences, we deprive them of signal opportunities to make words their 
own, ro shape the meanings of words from their experiences. 

* Language, here, refer* to thc'm.iny nymMic systems created by man rather 
than to the word as^i^fincd by linguistic specialists, who refer to the spoken word 
when they use the word "larguage 

•L. S. Vygotskv, op n/ . p *5 



Mrs. Fisber invited her youngsters to ctt uie Uefimuofi^ out of their 
experience, and they did this with great success. As children grow, Ihcy 
may derive ihcir own defmititons — if wc give them some clues to the strut* 
turc of their language. Yet, for the most part* wc say to them, "Use the 
dictionary!'* Of course, the diciionary may well be used to check onc'i own 
dcRnitiohs. In this way. it is possible to discover that one knows more than 
one believes he does, and the experience is "decidedly satisfybg. Howevert 
there arc so many everyday words which have different meanings when ^ 
they are used In the languages of different disciplines that one may not gra;^ 
^the ideas they convey until one becomes acquainted with these langoa^^s. 
A group of children and, in fact, a group of teachers, thougl^t^al they 
did not know the meaning of ''rational number/' Their fijn^t'ifeactioa was . 
to give up and consult the diciionary. When they wer^ asked what ^rational" 
means m everyday language, they gave reasonable defmtdons. Then, with 
another clue (to lobk ior the'word root),^t}i the children and the teach-' 
crs found that they could define the word' By active parttcip|ttion-in*searcb, 

an individual makes 4us thai result ivhich constitutes a discovery. As_ 

While says: ' j< ^ 

Eifectaoce motivation must be conceived to involve satssfaciion — a feeling 
of efficacy — in transactions in which behavior h^s an exploratory*" varying 
experimental character and produces changes in the stimulus field Having this 
character, the behavior leads (he organism to find out How the eifivtromnent can 
be changed and what consequences flow from these changes * 

We have heard much about the importance of, and modes for, moti vat* 
. ing children to learn. Mainly, psychologists and educators have investigated 
the emotional, social and physical devr;Iopm^Ss of iihe <^ild to get at those 
factors whiqh seem to have embolic t/^ndencics for his intellectual develop* 
mem. These categories having been analyzed ^paralciyT in the main, intel- 
lectual development has sutfcred as a consequence. We are only now be- 
ginning to realize the dyn.miic relationship among the developments, each 
patterning being highly unique and individual. Alsc , we are beginning to 
accept curiosity as inherent in every human being. If we dd so, we must 
capitalize upon ways for freeing curiosity so that wc may open possibilities 
for all children to engage in wider and profounder exploration. 

As educators who tend to focus on needs, drives and habits, we have 
too often omitted the ways in which ideas operate to affect the very per 
sonality of an individual. We have long emphasized ways in which indi- 
viduals* pcfceptions influence t^cas tn tlicir perceptual fields. However, we 
have yet to become fully aware of those ways in which an idea it^lf can 

•R W While ' Moiivjiion KetonsHtcrcO I he (.onocpt of Competence"' 
Ptycholof^ical Rniew 66 129 1959 .-r 
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and doe^ act to open indivKiuals pcrcepiult ficids ActuDlly. 

an idea cooums pqtcmui cnetgy . ii w ibc conscious Jocm uktn 
by our feclingi iind impulM:)^ a CDntitftt v^iihin tiscJt a d>nafnic po^a lo 
move indiyiduah * , 

• • • 

* This chapter has bcc*^ oo attempt to clarify the u lys m %liich*c6gent 
tdeas, developed by men cxplonng their v^orid^ may be uuliitd as du^ 
for helping children become more fully involved wiit cnptonng their world. 
The ftiuf! of the dfsciplme^ li the stuff of our uorld As we boM fast to 
this Kfea* ^e arc caused to rethink all types of currictilar opportunities whid^ 
we offer children. Whh our eyes fpcmed upon out children exploring ike 
viVfld, we sliotUd examine with care the structured of all di:!Ctplhics to 
discover thq(s6idcas which^y serve as clues for opening new possubdit>c<; 
for diMdveringSMKi deVcldpi^ the potential of individual leanoer^. 

^ % ■Chirlca A. lyfcd lotroiJuctiOQ lo I B. Bury Jhf Idtn of Pa vffii New Yofi 
Dovtr Put>liciikm$. 1^ p et and 
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2^ /fostering Mividualization 
' in the Classmonn 

■ ; i ' 

V - » 

The Y^arbo6k Commtttee 
inXIooperaiionwithLaura*Zirhes" 

IN THE pfoceding chapter, aa examuuiUoQ u^s made dL tbe 
uses of subject imiftcr b;i i^teiicsmg hunari poiential in cuissrbom nxA scfaoot. 
Ho the pits«at chapter, we highBght the ioteractivt' proqeu fc^ ^vbk^ 
bumaii being aflliicts human being in rekasang potemial. When teacher «iid 
pupilV iitteract in the classroom, tbe teucber {^ys a predofninast and 

^ nificaoi rale. Thercfote w|.$faan give major attentioo in this chapter to wluu 
ihft teacher does to help release human potential through anangtng and 
enoonragthg desiraWc initractiont 

Fim^ bdwover. feei it ncoes&ar> to ^leailirni our faith in htxauui po- 
icn:fal as we hive defined it herctofoie. Hitch person yoiins for c seme of 
human djyiity and wU-re\peci, and cich slum lo establish mcamngful 

, tics witfe the natural and physical viiorid and with the* wodd-of people. U\ 
with peers, with teachers, and with alt other persom who are part ol hi* 
world. 

We are concerned with thoj^ processes of inicractwo thai cn^wu- 
cate to learners the fact thai teachers m<e Furthemiofe', wc are interested 
in those ideas that help to pieveiit the aliet 4tjoo oTduldmi frcira the sdiool 
•community, because we iccognoc thai atttrnation Heads to l*ci; cocnmi^ 
ntent and to lack of re^ponsibtiity. boch of vhicb are vital ne^Mties (or 
discovery and developmcni of humin potential fn ibr following diKussioci^^ 
y»e offer not a^imranieed piescnptipn for cur>ttg abcnatkwi but raihet some 

* Mcmbeii of ib« Y^booi Comimuee wnti icsftodAttN^y fof itia di^Kt lw«« 

htvKt* Minof, wlio vuftriieO *tiiddif»ti lo tMirtcuon. loM«te AhmMiJii 
Rk-Ii«4 t. Maiimo. »tio pfmndtd ntitorut VH^eMxxh •m) acMUiom i«ut* 
Zirtjw tunpinU oMrt oi ihe tllw»«t'«li«<> nuKful • yaaSi pcwtioo d n Iwm ^ 
»MKM »w«if« tad the ttm4>nthet fftim »««» t>Kit(v«itti« i/t »4iiatao Ok vttiwm^ 
KvetiJ ol ihc fjHMion 



tdeas that wc believe may serve as significant guidelioes, ideas ^at operate 
acmdT and stages of human developmeni/ 

. ,^ The Teacher's Role 

At tbe outset, thi; teacher shotild think about his role" and comc tq 
ctcognize vbat U of significance jn the dynamic interplay of humankind ' 
as eacta human being explores the world of people. All that we know about 
tbe diiection and force of human growth^ all that we know of thc^ nstnral 
and pliyskal world of which wc arc a part, and all .thai we Iukiw^ of our 
cnltmal cooteu come toother to result in a pattern of behavior whkh is 
highly qiecific for any one individuiil Tlicrcxn Ue our essential differences. 
Even as wc recognize these dilfertnccs, the univeisab which are- our. 
stmiiartlics emerge as well. • ' 

T^lhe t^a^Stff i^ with his group of pupib oto tbe first day of any 
scbool ycar^ be confrcmts 9 mass of faces. There is a^sameness about theca 
allt but cnly fbr a bri^ period of lime. Gradually, individual Taces^emergQ 
to be maid^ witb nantitcs. with specific ideas expressed^ with pers<maUty 
leveAled The^amorpbotis^masi takes shape as tbe teacher dlfleientiatefr 
OQei)mon Irtm another. Only when he knows each member as a person 
dbet be oome tolinow tbe true nature of brs group. Only then can be operate 
(o (tee tbe potentiaf energy of the individuals within the gioup. 

What docs (be teacher do «)s he views his group? He tak^ five unportant 
raciions> (a) He becomes otert to significant clucs^ (b) he responds to these, 
dues; (c) be t$ ^fccositJ^ to time and timing; (d) he diagnoses, and (e) be 
encourages tnteraclion that is vonnnuous and self-pcrpctualing Each of 
tbe five actions is described in the (ollowmg pages 

Tbe Tmcfdm h Ahff fo C/ues 

To gukk his tniiial action, the teacher bcgms a search for dues 
Sensitive teachers kun to tunc in*"' on at! kinds of wavttengtbs aiKl ob 
aU types of communication Recent work tn human communication mdicates 
tbaif there is more than one dnnununicaiion mode that needs to be con« 
sidemL and ibe current /ealutation thut nunvcrbal commumcaiion can net 
human betngi valuable data is especially vital ic educators The specific 
seasttbrity which teachers need is a disapbned sensitivity which reflects an ' 
uodentainding of tbe dynamics of human groi(^th. and wh^h is character- 
tied by danty of perceptkm and abthiy so to org^niirr she daia perceived 
that essentud patterns of bchavxH arc revealed 

Clu)drm« hie adul!>, communiitjfc in sci^ef j! ba-nc wayii in observing 
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tbeM ways, fe^^bers can draw valid infcrtn^s as long as ihcy virw the 
leanier in his total palterojng, for only tbcn can the tofercncet have 
ooteaning and justification 

1. Tberr is physiological coniinunicafion« involving physical demeanor 
A^u^ilV position may reveal how he feels about hiaiself. For instance, he 
may communicate, by the way he sits v how l)c is relating to an ongoing 

^ activity. A facial expression at a panicutar time and in a j^artictilar c<ftitext 
may tell a fiensttivc teacher a great deal. A cllinge of color, tlx» quivering 
of {he comers of the mouth, the clenching of v^and, the raising or lowering 
of head or eyes: all these pbysiologii^al clues may reveaia karner*$ problems 
or feelinjQi. 

2. There is communication through action or the absence of action: 
Expencnced teachers are famOidf wiih chiKlrtn who move in to tat ( * 
|ob with alacrity, and with childicn who arc hesitant and tentative in what 
ever they do Action or the absence of it piovidcs dues as to what the 
teacher should do with ind/yiduj^^ pupils and with gr<9ips of pupils in 
specific situations 

3. There is,^. of cour^. vc^ffoal cofnmunication By means of it, the 
iMcher obtains most of his data, or at lcasi*mo$t of the data on which be 
usually 'rches> 

Consider the child who« m ^ituaiioo after siiua(ion> exprci^se^ huh- 
self as not desirmg what he te^uy wants because he fears that be will 
*bc unsuccessful, He !^ys he bc^j% not wish to paitictpate in a school fiAy 
Howev|6r, the teacher, knowing the child tn his particutaLr paitcming, insists . 
that be come to the auditoiium at'icast to watch tht rehearsals As the child 
sWaiche5, be enters the activity despite himself, docs cixdiiably as an actor, 
and discovieri on unit^alcd aspect of his potential 

When a child cip/csses feai' ot rcser^niion. the pitch iod quality of 
his^iidH^ may; revir^l mote than the v^or^s he utters An increase ^n volume 
or a rise m pitch may mdicoic nsmg <*moiion thou^ the v^ords ore calm 
A decrease in volume or the ab^ncc of the u^ua) mfkcti^ni may mdicate 
apathy, nt»>ouMiess or fear 

Raising one's voice at ?hc end oi ilir scncmc tuins a statement into 
a: question and nuy be \h<: only wjy by ^UkU the Icjincr can rtn>tal his 
uiKertamty or need for help f or insuntt. I>qu^j^^ {gained tjftlc from his 
rcadmg his word recognition was High, but his compichcnsion was poor 
Searching for the rc3M>n, his teacher noted ft»at ihi>ugh rK>ugUs read well 
praUy, he read scvtral statements on cjch fv.igc as if ihcy ^^tiz questions 
When he discussed the punctuajion marks i^ith his teacher. Douglas showed 
undcrstandurg of puoctu ition^ yet the hn^htt of iji<»ing his voice ooniintkd 
The teacher then bepn rc» i-ili w^jb him jfxiut each sci^fcftce in «^hich this 



fuppencd She dtscov^rcU ihm Douglas iaus able lo iccugnuc many words 
ami was conipcccnt in Working out the sounds of many others, but because 
of an extremely hmiied vocabulary, he did not know the meanings of the 
words he read OuentJy He had ^n telling his teachers Uus for several 
>*ears by reading as quc^uuns all sentences thai held no meaning for htm, 
but previous teachers had missed the clue 

The teacher needs to assess what children are telling him through 
their speech against what they arc telling him through other modes t>f com- 
munioition. Actions often are more eloquent than words. Accompanying 
boddy mQKcmcfll&^imdiiiaial expressions may he more icvcflting than nrtuiil > 
speech content While some children learn to cover up their true feelings 
through guarded speech^ a simtlor veiling of imp feelings througli gtxardcd 
gestures, for example, is less likely: 

4 There is muliimodal communication Much of the tiiie» the teacher 
IS sensitive to a combination of all three modes of communKition» i>., the 
clue that is given through physical cxpa^ssion ts repeal^ or strengthened 
through a type of action and or through verbal oppression In the fbtlowing 
account, the teacher usc> a combmaiion of \:ommuni€ation modes to acqoirc 
the knowledge and information needed to ''round ouk ' her portrait of the 
child 

After my conference vnih Betty s nioiber, t obsavcd UH\chUd riKwe closcl>, 
particularly during ibc more informal periods of the day Dunr^ infonnal div 
nm^h« It rutural fuf the children to ^alk and talk with someooc A% many 
iimci as I obsmed ihr^ coming ami soing« I never saw Bctt> uaUtng uiih any- 
one She tiad a habit of getting up ckne to the v^all and edging alofig the v^all, 
an action ^h^h m p^t retarded her dcpanure. but in part kept heir removed 
Inom the other children 1 aKo observed ihjt as the children a^Sjrmbted in the 
mo^ntpg jr>d as the> prepared ro go hofiK ^he rarely, if cver> talked to anyone. 
Atul the ihitdicn rareU * it ever, talked to her She sccitkU to be an igrKHed child 
So t^ofHlct she had rerrvA/icd ro Kcr mother tbji she haicd outdoor pta> periods* 

t obscr%cd Bdtv duiinf; uoik period^ In fteneral ^bc worked diligently and 
MuictU »l'm sure I ncva hrard her voice 'oilt of turn" Sl>c did not uxtn to 
mund *^pa«iking m fiont ol the gro^p. sbc expressed her *elf v%c)i for m eight* 
vrar^ It scttr^cil to i*ie convcrsjtional scmogv from ^hich she i^ithdro* 

Ooc div Vkn^ ,*-icU la be cicir^ Udm g>m bc<ju^ ^cre prdciicmp 
kabaU iYK bugH uit ok bcc4U< I don r ihro^ the ball vers 

^ttt It v^as unc ihji Bells *kas much nWc adept a! folk airKing than she ha> 
It Ml tkiiu 

Rr^uJii>ot o ,f MX»ocuctr:j tc-^iio^ rc^nfottcJ ibe iJcj ih,u pcfhj|n Betty 
fWixt t^mHtHi fhao refccttd V.t> an impo<iani cloc tn ihinkmg About 
?V u(K ol in^cs ^viii^n i-^it HouM hctp Bctrv ftr^J bet »*^c fVv^tiivc ^{ ihfOujTt 
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llw (cjchc|' whu In able lo asstniiUiic a wealth of lotof ma&ion ahoM 
an mdividual by lisientng. by observing, by questioning, ts guided in h& 
cumcular planning by viewing mdi-yiduals not ^ they shoutd be but as they 
teally are. The teacher who is able to respond in aceordanee with the infor- 
.{nation received Vs guided m his response by viewing currtcular eonienu 
in pan, as an aid to freemi: the individual to di^^ov-er his true seff. hi> 
potential. 

.The teacher who assumed an invcsiieativc rolejh the fotcgiimg illus- 
UaUoa plays a helping? «olc * in ititf fikSlowmg atKOuni as the narraitvv 

* coniinues: 

In ponUcrmg this probteiti. it sccnicil to nic ttiat it was ncci^sary to help 
Betty hnd a v^ay of becoming a part orlKrr group, working through both the 
child and the group. It seemed in?ponant for the group to do something for 
Betty, and to have Betty something for hcrN^U through doing something 
for the group I /csponded through atien?pting tq lacilitaic both processes 
^ The ptM dirc<;i opportuhiiy to have the ^foup ctintnbuic to the child's need 
come )UM'^b<;UHe ^mtnus vacation / Bcity was absent with Ncorleuna and. 

* would D04:^ Hick ut^i alr^r the hohjbiyv The chil^ft^n came through'^ with 
,^v:\eial ^uggfj^fJttohs of tWngs wc ct)uld ito lor Betty, uwluii^ng wr^i^^ng her letter^, 
^ndinfi cardis. Sirnding l)cr the <chiX)J Id ihcir lelfcis. sacral 

j^ttiikn told '»6oui the goldfish j^at had d>cd and nboaiJhe nc^ end yUild 
f '/fXl Jltj^r Vacation, and sou rt be frV w thcm > Jic^eral told about the 
Chrisimas and Chanukk;^?! cards -rfxjft nukirig We re g^.ing to s6ftd yi^ 
one Sestrfsd c^prcs^ co.pcetn ovcrjjcr illness ''S^'e hcjv you U be well sodn 
^ . 'AVc m,flkd oncHUrgc MvcU>pe oi fcacfs cacljj div tan ihict.daVi On the fourth' 
y J^^yv ^e ni^ltd a ihanukkjh;\>idTro^n iNc p^Mip and Of» ^>c fifth' day wc^ttjt 
the vihoot'ncw^spjpcf ijFie chitdreri iook tuin> hntij^ng iht.- e/i>(rtope>, gicfting 
V the %lnnpv, ar»d m^iilijij; lelict't 

Our*^!g the niomini; mccnng on th<f (ir-t U ^ o\ Bcil^ s fviiWo. she thanked 
" M>c ch4i<irro Uyi^ the kriicts I Jil cd iht nv^^cr^ nmch. afnJ f read the^rn nuns 
tfjpcs" Bcr?v% nujihvn foUl nu i.ilcr th*f rhc kti^^ become worn with 

Itsw^rJ spnri^ of the UMf I u<;r \hi tcuit^tu^ pianrnd OfpoitunMv 
/ fo h^%c Belli jtuie > jVro'ivc v;*p;iijbi/i«on ^ fifC'H^ jt.h*Mv the Children cn 
K^lrtl l»*^lcn»{?^ \o K*t read .-N rod v^«lh f<tt*ft ca-c and ctlcvtivcness Ho>* 
v'^^ild I iV iUuiv itTt^ uu\i/MKOn %\\,tkx^ lakiu m /njS»?ti; a groi^p <i^'00trfbut»an^ 
. ;lo m^Ve a loot? M4^>t> lU^ifk^l jnT pf^^fno? tf\c ^tOf> vi Iht V^h 

- Oiici!*^ fhft>t;>>h dMm.v mu'\. lifci.»tMf»^ :iful jri AH lh< vhiMfcO pariiv« 
pjlcd the t7^iiJ;cn » <U'fWcd in ut irfr I #f j^c cHiJk dfa»^iMgs »<\*accofnpin> 
* ifte stcrs S^ni^ng ab'hn u^'^ d*-*:%>»<r<v*j K r c*^^ 'nwif f^^^up and ^.hofus part?* 




taken in the tJl oi ibe )Cdt The iho girU ^otkcii together in planning their 
contribtmon 

The Ugly Ducktin^ was shared with othei third grade children in the buiJd- 
iog. Both the participants and the audiences enjoyed the activity; however. 
I feel thai the value derived was the result of the process of having each chUd 
llarticipate in his best wav. While many children were afforded this 9ppot- 
iimity. this retrospective look h focused on Oetty, who was delighted with both 
the development and the presentation of ihe stor)c 

Late in April. Betty and her family moved. I was sorry that it was neces* 
my'^for Igffly^ to leave UJ^^iyime J fcU thai a bej^nbing biid^been nu^ 
helping her \fcork out more comfortable group relations- The childi^m were be- 
ginning to notice her more. I recall two girU talkmg to her one day before out- 
door-play period. I i»cd the opportunity to remark. ''Are you three |^ planning 
yoitf -game for todayr Elaine ^ Carolyn looked quite surprised, a5 though 
they <hadn*t really thought about it up to 4liat point 1 recall Tommy, in |>ar- 
ticular. who on occasion would make it a point to talk to Betty. Any social 
cooyersaiiion was a step forward It was not the talk itsdf that was as tmpoctut 
as the ''someoDe-wantS't<>'talk-to*n>e** feeling. 

^3Perhaps the best evaluative statement f can make concerning Betty's prog- 
iess over this short pertod of time is that she seetrvcd to become mo^re comfort* 
abte in her quietness as she began to feel that she had a part In the group. 
Having just finished playing a vita) role in a group activity through co-workiog 
with a child whom she admired must have sent her on her way with a better 
feeling about her role irt the old school and with more confidence in tdjusting 
to the new , 

Thc.tvocher in this siiuatioo rcnumcd dose to Betty's problem throu^« 
out a period of time* The teacher accepted the problem as a challciigie which 
merited her own careful and continuing rcspoose. In the same maoner, the 
high scbotfl leather who discovirrs a troubled pupti in one dt his dasses 
arranges to talk with the pupd during a free period or after scbod, and 
refers the pupU to on cmpathctic guidance counselor, but coolinues to keep 
in touch with the pupil and his problem Adequate and continuing ruspoose 
by the leschcr is required if appropriate interactiofi is to be achieved* Also, 
tJ^ teacher who would respond cflccti^cly muu rtxogni/e the signiftcoDce 
of time and timmg 

« 

Ihp lifodm li Sertyfiv* to r<m« omi fimirag 

Timing in" requites tuiie ume to liMco. time to respond. For each 
humajti bcmg. thurc is an ebb and Row of thought, of fcchrg. and of action 
OS be interacts with hiH envlconmont He Dccdi^ time if be is to become to- 
voived in thi*^ inicriicuofi The ncvd for adequate limc is cs^pr c^sed by Comb^ 
amt Snygg 



Tbe dtecovery o( pcfM>n4t n>caning is ^ process which, seem lo proceed 
best ID to unhurried^ uohamed atnoicnphcrc. We have NeefTfhdi percetviog takes 
time aod good teachers are Lc«nly aware of this (acf. They koow U i$ possible 
t{iat tbe prtstture of ipecd may destroy tbe process of exploration eotirely. Tb^ 
off&nizaiioD and ctorganization of petcopiioos to tte pbenomeoal field is an 
active process best accomplished thiwgb some form of ioteraciioo of individuals 
with tnobtems. Tbe value of a teorniag situation can be compleieiy loit by iucb 
an empha^ upon speed that tbe learner is reduced to passivity white subj^ 
. matter it poured torib at a rate he is unable to comprrtiend. Almost any student 
has at one time w anmber been exposed to the teacber injucb dcsp«^te. baste 

Ho-^cov^ ihe subject** that be su ccee d e d -in brnying-it-fotever^ 

• • ' 

Tbeirt ts another aspect of time with which we are more familiar as 
teachers, though' we may often fail to utilize it fully: the **righi timc,*^ This 
is the aspect of time that makes for economy in learning. We have all ex- 
perienced the effect of correct liming upon ourselves as well as upon .our 
pupils. . ^ ^ 

One dimeasion of correct timing appears in the individuars tmlque 
rbyttam of growth, for all growth is character tzcd by uneven dcvelopn^eot 
tVithin tbe same individual, there arc sonic areas in which growth is rapid, 
others in ifrhich growth is slpwcro ft is this uno\'enncss that makes timing a 
m^st important factor in the teaching-teaming process. How^often have wt 
had fhe eitpericoicc of 'leaching'' some item and finding that ii has not been 
learned? The pomt at which something ''clicks" for a youngster or a group 
.of youngsters A the result of number of factors. As the teacher takes in 
the clues youngsters give and adjusts liming accordingly, pupils may be 
leteased t6 move on in their cxplorotion t>f the ut)ild. 

Another dimemion of tight timing dcvelof>s according lo interest, 
experience, conctm, and'persorial rKrcd Perhaps the right time to explore 
ao-idea is when interest and enthusiasm axe htgb< when a strong, persotud 
mots^ eJiHts, or when the solution of a personal problem suggests the 
kartiings that arc necded.'raihcr than when predetermined curriculum sets 
the requirement. 

Inflexibility of schedulmg prevents facihtation of both of the above 
identified itquucmcnts, enough iimc ani( the right limc Tight scheduling 
in SO-mtnute compartt^ent^i does riot lend itself lo lii><cnmg, to responding, 
to sen'jing the rhythm of development W4ihm j group or nithm individualsi 
to discovering potential Note the advantages of (icxibtc scheduling that 
arc suggested bythc folb^inp example 

My fifth graders ^ac Sdlmg ' Ijiofiic biM>i\ through oral shiinog ol 
highlights Tbe time for Icrrrunvtiog the pe' od was ricar at hjod nhcn Billy 
tugged at my sleeve and ^mh iin air ol cxpc^ Mnc> pleaded h»v case. ' Say, Mi\% 

* Aithur W Comtn iod D>njW Sh)^ Prh^nof Nc* Yoi4' iiMspa 

A Row, f'uhi^tn IfK l<*V^ p vn 
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Smith, do you coffc if t iry M>^eib|ng? Tve got a keen jdea.^ Bil>y*s keen jdea 
^.as to fngjpigc biv tcceniK' finisbed:p^pi&L; mach6 figure in coQvei^ation about 
(he book he v%a« %haridg with the po\ip. A% pix>cee^cd with his plan, some* 
^Khing of an uoihual fl^ir for tmprovisnition. ior the dramau'c touch, for reaching 
an audience, fdrtnakhig a point throuj^h ).nediu9t of diatcgue shone through 
for a child who u as othen/vise expeiiei^iog several academic struggfes. The 
kieen idcta wa& pick(!d up by others, some of whom were anxious to carry on 
book-taik wfth their pap^ mach& figures then and there, otheri of whom pre- 
ferred »nore '*thinkingthroagb*^ time 

: The termination of the period was delayed to allow time Cor ibis idea to 
be trtC Hi o u r by oiher cftUdieu, by enough uthet^ to a ssure the suctess of the 
sui^geilion. Th9t :i5, tl^ tconination of the period was delayed to allow 'time 
for the message concerning Btliy^s newly discovered talent to be adeqbi\Sely re- 

* ceived bji mwnberi'of his peer group. 

What would iuive happened t-j^the extension of idcaslfor future book- 
talk, to the stimulation of making allcmate plans^ to the encouragement of 
trying out suggestjions, to the sclf^reolbattion of Bill^« if the ^eacher^had 
answered, "Sonry, Billy, time is up — pcflTaps some other time?*' What olher 
advantages of 'flexibility of scheduling ore erased through the passing of 
classes ^ m;vndiited by, the l^U, through comparimenializcd o^nization, 
through depanmchiatt/ation? 

* * • * 

' Sooner or latcr^ ihc teacher iM6uid dij^dSc the strengths and wcak-> 
ft9v^<<. the advantages and^itecds of indiv^duid tearner$< tnitiaOyi he^diag- 
Mu)sc<. i^ntaiively and iii(onn;illy As the evidence on which he may base 
more carcfbt diagnoses continues to diCcumulate. he becomes comparable. 

* wirh the tn!c^nist in mcdlc)iK\ uho gains thorougib famtliarity with the. 
d\ narrates of the huiioaQ body so thdt he may diagnose ami prescribe ^ib 

. confidence. The skdicd teacher diagnose situations in his classroom with, 
confidence, though he may say he teaches 'intuitively,'* 7s if he were 
dc:dtQg with clei^ents beyond his control Could it be (hat the **intuitioj>^^ 
upon which h< buses his actions comes frons the samt tlirorotigh familidrity 
w^lh Icoimers and the dynamics of learning situations^ that the intemi&t (las. 
. correspondingly, in his ficld"^ Is it possible that the skilled feather is aBle 
\0 receive clues irom his perccpiuai field and to respond to them ifnmcdi- 
•Jtcly ^ Consider the following rnslance . 

• Durmg a block of i.tincjcscrvcd ncclfy tor independent writing, several 
ihiiifren had v^rk^ten ongmal stoiio Others had wriiten letters, and Neil had 
"^t^irted a brief thank vcni noic ^h^ h fic mibnJed to mail on his way home His 
Teacher no! io^» th.it \k ^« maJ \o be ia iroubic, j>ked ^hcther she C9uld help 
When f^ed mo^cd o\a >n his seat, she decided thit he csptctcd her to sit down 



and read whal he had \vriiicn - The conversation between' teacher and pupil be* 
gan as (oltows« ' . 

Ncih You H*c, I always khuw uhat 1 want to wnie. but I can't always 
spell all the vords, so I think up another way of Vaymg things before 1 go onr 
writing. Tber I don't havr to ero<ie or copy. 

Teacher (smiling) . Oh. I see! Do you suppovc you could ge^set by think- 
ing about the woril* you can*t spell, and letting me hel^ you with tljcm before 
Vi u begin to write? 

Neil: That's a good idcA (or mstf teme, but whai ^jboui this lime? (Showitu 
the teacher his paper) Does ihis look O.K.'^ ^ ' 

■-leflcher: 1 donl.src any missprllnl wordt, and your-pa| ^ffHv-mair 



Neil: Yes, but 1 wanted to. say *'ffiend/' and I wasn't sure whether it was * 
ie or ei so I wrotc^^pal Then 1 wanted tQ^^y>'*receivc<i'' but I wasn't sure 
whether it was ei or ie, so I wrote "got/' Plc^c don't ask me to uscUe die- ) ' 

tionary. It takc<rtoo long to took up both wav^ ol spenijjg.A word whcp aW^iOuL . . . . 
.^..M»aiu».(a.4Aai»4.ijbr4j4iic^ ' ' . ' ' ^ 

The teacher*s further conver^ation with 4ho pupil revealed thai hrs errors 
^cre wiih^ t he mtddtc tff words, f^evcr^ wi h jh^ Ihcir.ciiding*.. ' 

She iwpectetnEial Neil had^a viv'oal dilficulty, so she arranged lor his itferral 
^ to an oculKt. Meanwhile, however, she administered a senes of pre- and po^t* 1 
tiesis; asked Nell to Jisi the wordv he was sure he could not spel); and helped 
Neil expand his word list (a) by wneing^ related forms of words he was sure ' 
of. and (b) by having courage to wnic the words he Inlfrendcd to write. She 
knew that w hatcver thc''ocnli>i\ report reveale^. Neil would need confideiwc jn ] . 
his ability to spell > luiter. suc r^^igbt find ti necessary to prescribe remedial pro* 
, cedurcs. For the prcwt. she made three stutemenls designed h^ build Neil\ ^ 
^ confidence; 

^ 'i*m surv you will make progfcss. and'l apweady to help soti-inake n 
"I'm going lo help you stop conf^ftsg youwU and^ ^iving up ^ i^*- . • * 
*Tm asking tb stop calltng yourself a 'bum speller ' " * ' 

The teacher had begun the process of diagnosis which must continue as,^ \' 
her interaction with Neil continued > . ' ' ^ 

In makmg dii;ignpses the teacher needs' to obseisv indivkiual nupds 
with i;aie. He thouh! watch for their strength^ V v . tlteir abiliiy to.'sec re- 
lationships, to pc». J complex lasks. to sense unusu:^) situations He 
'should aho rK»te pupiK fnhibiium!> to ItMinmi! , 4p:ilhy an^^icty, con 
lusion, pfCiKcup.ifion - ^ . 

Individual problenin encountered hv lca(nc(b pfjcn block interaction, 
and so preVcnt release of potential ^ 

Wth 'Uomuufk It was his name ,ind tuc thaf he \^as called a 
Polack" by the boys 

With EUtn it wjs the move Irom the Uuw to the havcilv 
With E^iten it wa:> th -^ neve bnbv 
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Wiih^ Derrick it was worry dbout his father, who had been nway on- 
duty oversctascfor almost a year. 

With Calvirt it was his own long and serious illness and hbspitaltzationt 
together wlUi tbi^ shock 'of finding that he had beeji demoted during his^ 
absence. • " 

With Pauline it was $b9me and anxiety about the criminal behavior of 
a relative with whom she haj^ been identified by name in lurid Viewspapec 
accounts. ^ . r •* 

Whh Janet it was squeaky-solcd shoes and ill-fitting hand-rae^own 
dress es which made her so self-conscious th at^^she cattievto scbi wl eVly> 
walking on the sides of her feet, as though it were a very pflnliS process, 
luid refused to rise from her^seat until after the cl^is had (Aspersed. ^ v 

With Mose ttwas a cultural and. racial bia&>^which Ik felt in all his 
jrontacts. ' . - J; 

• . , With Emily it was ffer mother's recent death/ which sTie refused to 
^accepi-V ^""^ ;:. ' \ . \[ \; 

Often the teacher should consider the >«ifccU of his own behavior/in' 
encouraging or blod^ing interaction. He may do this* in^part^ by considering 
whether he strives for openness and rapport » li'ayes time and opportuni^ 
for teamer^ lo respond, provides ctfaUengingepnteni* and stimulates learn- 
ers to commitment and iiction> In addiiiptfio^ c^^ 
action whh pupilsi the teacher shoutd^y ^uemion to tfie ways in which 
tte pupiU interacrvwth ji»fch 01^^ 

CarelUl diaj^nosi^ ean nid inteiaction ihA is continuoWand self^^r- 
petvating. >^ ^ ^ 

S«ff«feipelucrling /nferodroA 

Interactiofi characterized by revelation of self on the part of the learner^ 
and by an arrangrlig of experiences based on revelation on the teacher's part 
should become continyio&is and ;»tf*p^i|!^tuating. The. desired interaction 
'continues unceasingly as response bccomtcs fcvelation, nnd revelation leads 
^ to action. Thus, as the learner responds to suggestions tb^ action, he further 
reveals hiniscif; and as the teacher receives additional information, he fur^ 
ther modifies and/or extends the original arrangements. v 

The functional apptiiach to dl .t^Kiw* and teaching of wriMng skills is 
an example of continuous and self ^. -t ^tuating interaction. Writing takes 
place as a part of everyday living in uss/obms. according to pupils* com* 
municatioD n^ and ihtcrcsts and as a mc|^ of self-expression. The 
teacher provides instruction to assist the individual teamcr in communicat* 
lyitg his thoughts for those purpoM?s thai are pcr^^naliy important to him: 



when ihc pupil writes, ^he teacher becomes' aware of .both commimicaliqp 
purposes and communication problems. Thus, the teacher cx^ines the 
pupH^s wriUng to determine his developmerual level and the cause of tbo 
cotnmufiication breakdown at his ieveL The teacher also looks at Uie pupil 
to decide how the uncovered needs should be dealt with. If a need is to be 
considered seriou ily, a teaching-leamingjoa] is established and the teaching* 
learning process ensues. Analysis of subsequent purposes aud subsequent 
performances reveals the degree cff cfTectiveness of «past emphases and possi* 
ble eaiergence of a new tefiching^earning focus The teacher's understand- 
ing of th^ writer*s need s makes clcaj t he appropr iateness or inappro priate- 
ncss of using the ncwnfocus at this time. Future analyses of p eposes. 
perfot nianccs,,and writers continue to determine .the foci of attentic \ which* 
are apjjropriate for this writer in solving his Ci^mmunicaiion problems as he 
intj^racts with lus world of people and ideas. 

^ Providing Opportunities for Individual 

Learners to Reveal Themselves 

Essential to the brocess of sensiAg and responding to the verbal and 
nonverbal ciucs provided by pupils is provision o\ opportunities for pupik 
to reveal themselves. For revelation lo be compjetc, teachers, too. must be 
willing to re^al themselves as persons. As long as the bbel **tedcher^ de- 
fines nierp status, rather than person; pupils will respond to the teacber*s 
role and posi^Uj and 'ihey wtU not reveal themselves as individuals. The 
classrodm a)^Bp>vide for rhe*invoWement of alll its participants if teachers 
wish to gail^HP? data relevant cq their tAsk of releasing human potential. 

,Thre6 cMdren from dilTercnt schools who were visiting a relative were 
told a |Oke that delighted them When thefr laughter had subsided, the boy 
in lh§ group chuckled. "My teacher will sure laugh at thai!** The second 
child, too, Uidicatc^d thaf she was anticipating the fun of snaring the joke 
with her teacher and class. Noticing (hat the third child made no such com- 
ment, ao adult asked if she intended to tell her teacher the joke. ''Oh, oo^*' 
was the reply, "I wouldn't tell Mrs F. She doesn't like Jokes; teavher^on't 
bkc funny things In this tcacher*s classroom, children obviously wja^ild not 
reveal iheir sense of fun. and it is doubtful whether they would reveal any 
personal feeling^s to a teacher who is perceived as less jhan human. 

Teachers must create an atmosphere in which children ONt'acceptcd 
No one should be foclish enough to reveal his problems or confusion in* a 
situation in which he might be blamed for having them Many a perplexed 
pupil rtrparns quiet when the teacher asks, Vis there anyone who does not 
uniiierstaDd?" Pupds soon learn that a cng with additional explanation may 
come criticism of their failure to gra^p the pi*int earlier. Vo one cares to 
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reveal an aspiiuliun or a hope in a classrooin in which it rai^hl \^ nd(culcd, 
as when a teacher says, "You want to b r i wrncn ami you can't punctuate 
a simple sentence correctly!'' ' ^ > 

Furthermore, pupi!& are icluctant to reveal new Icarntngi or experi- 
ences to a teacher who requires that they be organized in dull, routine form- 
One often hears. "Don't tell the teacher that I read that book or she'll 
me write a b9ok report/' Or, as one pupil who deliberately wnccalcd his 
ability said, they think you don't know nothing, ypu.don't have to do 
nothing." > ^ 

UndcL whaLC£>ndiiipn5j^ l(lcn^^^^^ ichd to jcveal the 

NVc believe they do so when ihey know that they arc valued^ when {irovision 
is made ff>r them to respond uni^juely, when cj^plotNtton and discovery 
are prized, and when emphasis is placed on big ideas. 

Vatuing Ihe Indmduol 

PupUs arc more likely to reveal themselves in an environment that 
places value on the dignity and worth of the individual As Mad^c Rudd 
has sflid: ' ^ 

No one can develop or express his greatest possibilities in a threatening 
situaiioi). For idea lo grow upon idea, an individual must be nude^to feet that 
his thinking is worthy and apprcciaied^ Ihcrc must be an air of acceptant^ in 
ihe group. At times, ideas may noi vcem to be related, but life itself is an ex- 
perimental laboratory wltetc one exprc^sc* accinding to his particular talents. 
Where ideas can be IreclH expressed, fttc \fcay is open for help and guidance. 
\t they arc smoihcrcd amMijc individual docs not lecl (rec to exprc&s his, 
thoughts as they come to him, we may be guilty of standing in the way of prog- 
ress because we use our authority to close the door ot thought/ 

So m*^ch is done to di^hgrade and even to degrade inUivwlual pjipils 
that valuing the individuipShqtiid assume especially high priority m the 
schoofs. _ 

PfO¥$dmg lor Un^^v^lfm% of Aosponio 

Pupils arc also fnorc likely to rcwal themselves within curricular 
t ^(pt'ricnces that make M possible^. (or ihcfr pcoccdurcs, their **take4iold'* 
jxiin^, their perceptions their thitikmg IcvcU, and their ways of organizing 
lo be operative for iheni m eliciting their unique rt ponses Through the 
teacher's providing \ variety of ways m which pupil ^ may sense, icst ond, 
pantcipatCt organuc and interpret each is freed tc opcc^aic in wa>^ * tost 
effective for him as he interacts with his ensironmcnt 

Responding m a unique manner is more possible wuhm curricular 
opportunities thai arc chatactcri/cd by openness rather than by closure 

• \\Uii<c RiiJil l>^i»c tn Stfcich 7m Kopr^Ji (iamma BuHtun 29 49 50. I%2 
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Fc^ classroom aciiviiics arc compScidy opca^ndcd or compteidy definitive; 
learning c^pcrieiKxs represent degree!^- of openness. Houisver, an activiiy 
that represents the extreme in openness is one that prescribes in definitive 
ti^rms neither the scope, the outcome, (he finish'^mi, nor the appixmch. 
Within an open-ended activiiy, a pupil may moit apprcpnately say: 

This fjlhcrthan Thit 

rvc goae atf far as I need to» as far Tva finished, 

as 1 cao, or as far a'^ 1 cnoose 
to go a: this time 

^Llh^t'JO.cbange jomc of.jny.42lau« 1 jlid ciauly what^u wuL~ 

I hope tfs going to work, to do the t hope U is rtght> 

)ob. . 

Tm not quite nam fTcd I hope you hkc it 

Zirbes prcMJUis contrasts in the degree of openness of curricular expcfi- 
cnccs throu'gh the following two CRianipIcs from elcmeniary schools: 

A group of young children manlft^ts sppmaway and indivUudUy when 
!♦ is Dot rtginfteoicd or repressed by imposed restraints and required con- 
lorm44y. Provided with challenging opportuqTucs to explore and discover Uie 
possibititioi of a variety of play nuitcnah, these childrtrn have a chance to move 
about/ to handle things, to act on impulse, to react to each other, and to the 
situation. They manifest fieedom to communicate, freedom to he sponuyieously 
pla^^ult as ueli as freedom to mitialc purposeful endeavor Thcte is no sign of 
pn^surcs which block or inhibit actfoi) or of pressure* which are coercive. 
Wafinty pcrmtssivc adult guidance encourages and paces developmental activits 
and fosters a sense of satisfaction tn v» hole hearted involvenient Tbete is room 
for choice. The afnK<Spbcre ts unhurried and Irec from aMiety. 
^ ' In sharp cootra^^t with this situation another group of children of the tame 
age range ts provid.*d with uniform. stereot^i|$ed seat work, and e^^pildt oral 
directions to be followed in unvar>mg comphancc These children sit in rather 
passive, compliant preoccupation wjif this task, wiihout nojiog much else, and 
without having. anything to do with c ich other The siiuation b clearly one to 
which an efTcicm type of mass management has cservihing tin control to an 
e<icnl ^Iiic* discourages deviahoo from directions Any ih<H)ght of individoiit 
irnTiative i^ould seem to be too precarious to occur to children This accounts 
f%n aaxiously submi^lslvc adaptauon, and also for lack of /est The room is scty 
quiet j^nd Utere is iK>ihmg dynamic or chaHe' gmg ^ spur chiidren lo go tic- 
yood what they ^e required to do. ssithout cio<ce o sanafton or a4justnKnt 
of ei^peciations in terms of evident differences in nuituniv or cupjicily The^c 
IS no evidetKc of loinnsic^satisfiictioo- -no enthus^srh * 

b> ff P' Pumam . Soa% Rtptimed ^> i>eirn^von of wt pijiKt»s^»cn 
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' After commeotii^g that the bligbiing cqlaiiiUoos of imcftatiire educa* . 
tioQ are VM limited (o elementary levels/' Z^rt^cs givci^ the fdilowij>s 
'e](9inplc fr6cQ a secondary school: 

Comi^ the plight of she ^dotcHcoi vkho noted ft serioos discrepancy in 
1 hisisrt^ artKte tn a ctineot Utf nugatine obe evrnios after completing bh 
'f^omcvii'Ofk: When ho broui^t the moticv to the anentioo of hh father, be 
iidvittfd to cf^ittult a standard reference book to check on iL Having estabbsbed 
his pomt UlHhcs vi^y, (he boy uas advised by his father to take the rtuguine 
to school and >haie ht^ discmery vi*itb hts teacher and classmates, At ttih tie 
demitttcd i^ftfh the comment that thcte v^os no time for anjihing Init tcksoos. 
*io7 oolllelibobd of anVihibg bu! j •'briAh^'" f rem hH leaWV: Ol^edUKi 
all teachers ^e ocf. like ih^l, but there ofe uocrcative teacbcri nho do not let 
anytbog current or lifc tctafcd bfcak m cn the roct^nes of io\mA /mtrtictioti, 
c*cft when its beanogjs 'could enl*vcti ^earning or cnnch meanings* 

Tkddung"v/hic^ tequiics learners to be suboussivx and conforming 
nrducc^s. leading to compliant and suites iniiiativie. When teachers expect 
itrkt cbnfonnity and compliance, they limit learners' rokSi steroocyping 
their reactions aod devitalizm^ their efl jfis to 1^; v 

In additkm tt> providicvg opetiness within activiiiet, teacbm 
provide opportututy for a variiefy of activity f/htch sausly a varftty of 
tfiter^ and challeitgc a variety of lafcnts. It is po:>vble that through each 
different type of octiviity the teacher is able to icach different leaioerv.Gfy 
/teaching a learner, the teacher means that he bas cstaftUshcd a mutual 
cooununicatioo wavelength . with an mdividiial because be has tapped 
• something that is real, important, interesting and pcnonaHy sigmOcant for 
the pupd« 

Etptorauon aniKli^-covcry mvitc mvcdvcment In^olwemcpt/m turn, 
invites questionmp, ana the spii |t of inquiry tnviics and c<>mpelf search The 
questions railed, however. mUst be i^eaf queuimi whether lijcy are asked by 
teacher or pt^pil ActaiHy. quc^Hpns are more than sumuh for GtmUcd re- 
sponses they may serve to focus juenuon/mviic ncall of past e^ptricoccs 
relevant to the etploratton at band» or '^tvc as clues on the path of dis* 
covery It ts through mstgbtful qucsitoning thai *JtK teacher may release 
the'karner It is through suih quesuonmg that the teacher may bdp^he 
pupd/'q5^n up '.to the world, may sensjtac hum lo'tbosc aspects <w his 
envufonmeot whvch havr not bt^en broagbt info the focus of his perctpiuaf 
6eW 



The reader should note the source of questioning, the establishment of 
tentative hypotheses concerning cause and effect, and the tendency to test 
tentative conclusions in the following example: 

Pete was looking for information about Recife, Brazil. He came to me 
and asked about the location of the city. I suggested that he could find out easily 
by checking the large wall map. As I pulled the map down, he said, "Here it 
is— see?" He studied the map for a few minutes and said, ''Say, Mrs. A., what 
is this?" He pointed to a place inland and northwest of Rio where it said 
"Proposed New Capital Site," and remarked excitedly, **Whafs the idea? Are 
they going to move the capital? Rio de Janerio is the capital, isn't it? Sure it is, 
see, you can tell because it is underlined. ... I haven't heard anything about 
that. Do you know about it?" 

The encyclopedia was considered as a source of information, but was re- 
jected on the basis of its copyright date. This only served to whet Pete's curi- 
osity, "I don't get it. Why would they move the capital from Rio? Look, this 
is way out in the middle of nowhere. There aren't any towns around. Why do 
you suppose they would do it? I just can't understand." 

Pete grabbed John by the arm and said, "Hey look . . . etc.," repeating 
many of the same questions. He then went over to Don's desk and said, "Hey, 
Don, come here. Look, I came over to the map to find out about Recife and 
I found this!" He and Don discussed various possible reasons for a change 
and then went back and got Rick and showed him. 

Finally Pete came back to me and said, "Where do you think we could 
find out?" I asked him if he had ever noticed the section of the Gazette (our 
local newspaper) that answered questions, and what he thought of this as a 
possibility. He thought it was a good idea, but he assumed that I would write 
the letter. In response to my suggestion that he might write the letter, he thought 
for a moment and said, "Okay, but what would I say?" He agreed that this 
would depend upon what ae wanted to find out, and that he would ask for 
answers to the questions that were puzzling him. "You know I came here to 
find out about Recife and look what's happened!" he said. 

As a pupil's perceptual field is extended through inquiry, the teacher 
provides opportunities for individuals to share their perceptions with others 
in the group. 

This action may serve several purposes. In the process of such 
sharing, pupils and teacher reveal themselves more fully as people inter- 
acting with their world. Sharing of perceptions very often leads to shift- 
ing of perceptions. (The reader should think of instances in which he 
has said to himself, "I never thought oi that," or "I never looked at it that 
way.") In the sharing of perceptions, a teacher comes to discover the gaps 
in an individual's experience and development. These discoveries constitute 
relevant, significant data which are necessary for revealing human potential. 

When the teacher utilizes questions and observations that seek re- 
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sponse in the form of opinions, feelings, perceptual levels, and experiences, 
pupils' responses are always appropriate even though they may be inade* 
quate. In siich questioning and observing, errors and mistakes are viewed 
as incomplete learnings rather than as shortcomings or occasions for humili- 
ation, reprimands, or low marks. Incomplete learning becomes the clue for 
the teaching-learning focus, for clarification of perceptions. In contrast, 
pupils learn to cover up their inadequacies if their shortcomings are frowned 
upon, if the right to be wrong does not prevail. 

A positive attitude toward the place of error is essential in a classroom 
that invites learning through exploration and discovery. As the idea is 
expressed by Combs and Snygg: 

Since exploration necessarily involves trial, practice, seeking, striving, and 
pushing into the new and unknown, it is bound to result in frequent error* 
Therefore, a learning situation which regards mistakes as affronts against 'God 
and man is hardly likely to encourage the exploration of meaning. Personal 
meaning can only be discovered in settings wherein one has the opportunity, 
indeed even the right, to make mistakes. An educational seUing which cannot 
tolerate or permit mistakes imposes severe limits upon the freedom with which 
students can explore their own perceptions.^ 

Focusing on Big Ideas 

Someone has said that good teaching consists, in part, of helping 
learners distinguish between the federal and the municipal, the big ideas 
and the minor ones. Focusing on big ideas does not rule out the need for 
data, for relatively inconsequential knowledge. The gathering of data, how- 
ever, becomes a means toward the larger objectives of seeing relationships, 
forming generalizations, and sensing patterns. The pupils in the following 
example apparently achieved this kind of focus: 

What started as an interest in Thomas Edison and his inventions spread 
to an interest in other inventors and other inventions. By this time, the children 
had gone to the library and had returned with a number of reference books and 
charts which led to the formation of purposes and to fruitful use of the reference 
books. There were enough leads and resources to provide opportunities for 
choice and the challenge of inquiry. 

After considerable discussion of the mathematical problems involved, a 
time-line was developed on which the names of inventors and inventions were 
entered as the study progressed. The possibility of sharing information with 
another group brought about a classification of inventions and the assumption 
of responsibility by groups of pupils for an identified category. Thus the cate- 
gory of inventions which speeded up transportation was handled by one group; 
those which had speeded up communication by another; etc. 

* Combs and Snygg, op. clu, p. 396. 
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A discussion of possible curreni and future inventions brought out many 
interesting ideas, such as, **Who knows! Some of us might get to be great in- 
ventors some day." . . . 'Tm not an inventor, but 1 do have hunches and ideas." 
Looking at the present in terms of the past and future led to an organization 
of oiir recent studies within the following four headings: 

The Story of Human Advance 
The Human Story 
Man Through the Ages 
History in the Making. 

Such focusing on big ideas facilitated a shift away from thinking of history 
as *Hhat red book" and toward thinking of history as a story that is still in the 
making. "We are all part of the unfinished human story, and some of you will 
certainly contribute to human advance in one way or another." This was one 
of the big ideas that 1 hoped the children would derive from the study. 

In this example, there was a long continuity of productive interaction. 
The children started with backgrounds of direct social involvement in their 
own lives, and with challenges to self-extension through inquiry. They 
accepted developmental tasks and commitments to roles in a group en- 
deavor. Not only did they confront their world, but they came to perceive 
it more maturely and to identify with the age-long processes of human 
advance as history. They came to see the relationships between invention 
and social change, between texts and reference books, between fields of 
study, as well as fields of work. They learned by finding out what they 
wanted to know, and by organizing what they found into sequences and 
categories for later use and reference. In all this, the reacher's interaction 
with the pupils helped in individualizing learnings and also in fostering self- 
discovery and self-realization. 

Insights and meanings are deepened and matured . . . 

. . . when the teacher's focus is on a significant idea so that learners 
have a core around which to respond; around which to cluster discrete items 
of experience and of information gathered to date 

. . . when the teacher indicates that there is a need to seek relationships 
so that learners can achieve some measure of understanding of where the 
pieces of data may possibly fit 

. . . when the teacher gives clues, or varied threads, to guide learners 
in ordering and organizing their thinking 

. . . when the teacher indicates that the pictures pupils are patterning, 
i.e., their concepts-in-formation, can change. This is especially important 
if the teacher wishes to avoid blocking learning in the future. 
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Providing for Self-Discover/ 

It is not enough for learners to reveal themselves in interaction with 
their teachers and peers. Their own self-discovery is extremely important 
to the release of their potential. In achieving self-discovery, learners face 
four major challenges: the challenges of choice, expectations, peer inter- 
action, and persona! meaning. We examine each of these challenges in 
the following pages. 

The Challenge of Choice 

The classroom must become a place for tcying out ideas, for testing 
skills, for using knowledges in a variety of ways. Ti;ese are the means by 
which learners discover their strengths and their limitations at any particular 
point of development, the means by which they learn to use their strengths 
to meet limitations. In informative opportunities to sense and feel and find 
out, learners come to know and become more; knowing, better disposed to 
discriminate and decide on chances of sati^^faction and courses of action. 
These informative opportunities can be provided in the challenge of making 
choices. The learner chooses between and among possible alternatives; he 
becomes aware of himself as an active agent in an interactive process. In 
making choices under the guidance of a mature person, one may learn to 
assume responsibility for that which one chooses. Furthermore, in making 
choices one learns to commit oneself to an idea, to an ideal that transcends 
the self. 

Making appropriate choices involves learning difficult and complex 
skills. One must move gtadually from making a simple choice between 
two possible alternatives to consideration of an increasingly greater com- 
plexity of alternatives. No matter what the ages of the choice-makers, the 
extent of opportunity that individuMs or groups have had in making choices 
must be taken into account. The challenge of choice can stimulate growth 
or it can prove to be overwhehning, depending on the nature of the chal- 
lenge offered at a particular time to a particular individual or group. The 
insightful teacher makes decisions about the nature of choices that are 
appropriate for a group and for individuals, following studied observation 
and assessment. The insightful teacher reali.'res, on the other hand, the 
importance of providing starting points for choice-making for even the 
most immature groups, else how will these learners grow in ability to 
exercise judgment? Of course, neither the teacher nor his pupils should 
confuse freedom with license. Surely, there is a range of choice that increases 
with experience and with growing awareness of what is appropriate and 
inappropriate behavior in any given situation. 

The challenge of choice must be offered with faith in the ability of 
children and youth to make decisions. To do this requires a thorough under- 
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standing of human development. Also, it requires preplanning and insight 
into the existing level of learners* judgmental maturity so that an offer of 
choice, once made, need not be retracted. There are times when choices 
are offered in the classroom and, even as pupils move in to choose, the 
teacher will make a decision concerning the inappropriateness of the 
choice and the need for interference. Such interference says many things 
to young people. Sometimes it says that we are frauds in our dealings with 
them; that we really have little faith in their ability to choose; that we have 
little faith in their ability to learn from their own mistakes. Challenge of 
choice must be offered within a freedom to make mistakes. In the words 
of the ASCD 1962 Yearbook, "The right to make choices, which is central 
to becoming, implies also the right to make mistakes. Learning conditions 
which do not permit mistakes limit the child's freedom and his willingness 
to make his own choices." ' 

The Chalhnge of Expectations 

In education, expectations are usually considered to be those be- 
haviors which teachers expect of children. Teachers look for certain be- 
haviors which are determined by our cultural values. However, nowhere 
in the dictionary definition of the term "expectations" arc behaviors limited 
to culturally-based ones. Other behaviors are determined by the nature of 
human beings. More important is the quality of behavior which is expected. 
Teachers have had the experience of eliciting the best from a pupil by 
expecting the best he has had to give. Their very expectation has been 
releasing. Expecting the worst nets teachers just that. So, often teachers 
alienate pupils from the school community by the worst of expectations. 
Expectations are communicated and internalized by pupils, positively or 
negatively. As teachers perceive pupils, they contribute to pupils' per- 
ceptions of themselves. 

Expectations should not be limited to teachers' expectations of 
learners. Expectations may well have to do with those behaviors which 
the individual anticipates for himself. If teachers can provide opportunities 
in the classroom in which pupils may discover for themselves the conse- 
quences of appropriate and inappropriate behavior, and thus learn to 
differentiate one kind of behavior from the other, pupils may develop a 
growing awareness of the self as an active agent. They then learn that their 
decisions and actions do make a difference. They discover, too, that not 
only can one make decisions, but that one can learn to make increasingly 
wise ones, for poor judgment and failure need not be repeated. Pupils learn 
to see themselves as able to become more competent people by learning to 

'Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Perceiving, Behaving, 
Becoming: A New Focus for Education. 1962 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: tfie As- 
sociation, 1962. p. 238. 
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take more thought, to profit from error. The many variations of the alibi, 
*'But Tve always had that problem/* are proof that far too many people 
have learned not to expect enough of themselves. The ''But what can I 
do about it?'* apathy which permeates large segments of our population 
Indicates a defeatism due to lack of positive expectation. 

Expectations can contribute both to willingness to accept greater 
responsibility and to a sense of belonging, and these two feelmgs are 
mutually reinforcing. By assuming responsibility for a given task, many 
pupils have found themselves committed beyond themselves to others. As 
identification with a group develops, many pupils have likewise found 
themselves more ready to move in and accept responsibility. For instance, 
a girl in kindergarten voluntarily jumped up to assume responsibility for 
collecting the scissors. Another child imitated her action, and for a moment 
it looked as if a quarrel would ensue. After a few seconds of wavering, the 
first girl picked up another box, gave it to the other child, and together 
they completed the task. Her first commitment, plus her identification with 
the group, led her to a higher level of integrative interaction. 

As the teacher considers what it means to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility for the consequences of one's behavior, a number of questions arise 
regarding the concepts inherent in reward and punishment as these con- 
ce^ .s affect behavior. How much, if any, information is derived about the 
nature of a particular behavior in the giving of an extrinsic reward or 
punishment? Someone other than the mdividual directly involved in the 
behavior considers this behavior good or bad. What other information is 
available? What does this information contribute to understanding the self 
as an agent in the transaction? Teachers should seek to answer these ques- 
tions as they think about guidelines for classroom interaction. 

Other questions may be asked about the teacher*s own actions and 
what these actions communicate to his pupils. When one assigns ''busy- 
work/' what expectations is he communicating? What attitudes toward work 
in general has a teacher the right to expect under such conditions? One*s 
expectations may bear careful examination when he thmks about the clues 
he gives youngsters as he interacts with them throughout the school day. 

The Challenge of Peer Interaction 

The interaction to which we refer is by no means limited to that 
between teacher and pupil. Some of life's learnings are not only enhanced 
by but are dependent upon working with peers. 

The value one places on learning through group situations, through 
peer interaction, depends upon his faith in propositions like those stated 
by Morgan when he suggests that (a) children probably learn more from 
each other than from adults; (b) children learn about themselves through 
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interaction with others, including peers; (c) the self develops through this 
interaction; and (d) the quality of the resulting self depends upon the 
quality of the interaction.' 

By whatever means or plan pupils are organized so that they may 
interact with each other, the teacher has an obligation to judge the nature 
and quality of the interaction that is occurring. Sometimes interaction can 
be wasteful of time or actually harmful. Sometimes new experiences and 
different personnel need to be introduced into a situation. The teacher 
needs to be sure that maximum opportunity is being offered learners to 
gain from interaction with each other. 

The Challenge of Personal Meaning 

Curricular experiences, whethei constructive or destructive, are capa- 
ble of having personal meaning for the learner. While we do not deny 
that threatening or temporarily damaging experiences sometimes result in 
learners' eventual good, we are interested in providing learners with ex- 
periences which are relevant to them in light of their purposes, need- 
gratification, background and interests. 

We believe that the facilitators of interaction which we have discussed 
in this chapter tend to ircrease learners' opportunities for finding helpful 
meaning in their experiences. Helpful personal meaning increases involve- 
ment, which in turn increases potential for self-discovery. When helpful 
personal meaning is present, the reward for effort is satisfaction received 
through the activity itself, through its contribution-potential, through 
realization of personal purpose. The chief person to evaluate a performance 
is the performer himself, and the interaction that accompanies or follows 
the perforinance has as its reason for being the need to identify strengths, 
pinpoint difficulties and plan next steps. 

Within the context of helpful personal meaning, the place of marks and 
grades should be reexamined. What reason do we offer for simply grading 
papers instead of giving information that will be encouraging and informa- 
tive to the pupil? Within the same context, what reason do we offer for 
busywork, whether it appears as schoolwork or homework? What attitudes 
toward work in general have we the right to expect under conditions in 
which uninfonuative grading and busywork exist? 

ChaUenges of choice, expectations, peer interaction, and personal 
meaning may operate simultaneously in curricular activities that represent 
the acme in opportunity for discovery and devolpment of human potential. 
Note the meshing of these challenges in the following account: 

Time for personal reading is an important consideration in our fourth 

'H. Gerthon Morgan. "How to Facilitate Learning." NEA Journal, National 
Education Association 49:55; 1960. 
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grade. Books are chosen from the neighborhood library, school library, and 
room collection on a self-selective basis. Book sharing for these children is not 
a reporting period, but a period in which books become more alive for the 
reader as well as for the possible prospective reader, a period in which creativity 
can be released and encouraged. 

In order to give direction to the experience, criteria that would satisfy the 
purpose were s^^gested. In order to open various possibilities for adding interest 
to book talks, supporting media were listed as an aid to children in making their 
choices. In order tc facilitate recording plans, a chart was provided with appro- 
priate spaces for indicating the title, author, aids, and participants. Within this 
plan, children ^gn up" when they are ready. 

I made myself available to children who had reached decisions. The groups 
or individuals who were ready came to tell me of their plans while others pro- 
ceeded to work out their ideas. One self-sufficient boy brought a box equipped 
with curtains, two boys asked for paper for a movie roll, two asked to use the 
tape recorder, and one group took the flannel board. 

By way of an example of results, a group of four children made a story 
board presentation of Bianco and the New World using figures to depict char- 
acter and scenery. We used a tape recorder to record the narration. In addition 
to the narrating, responsibilities included manipulating the figures to change 
the story board scenes and making the sound effects. The presentation was 
enjoyed by our own class and another fourth grade. 

Worthy of special mention was the work done by two boys, one of whom 
had several problems, including the problem of learning to read. Stick puppets 
were used to carry on dialogue about Big Jump. It was especially gratifying 
to me to see Jim start something and carry it to completion in a reasonable 
length of time. To reinforce this success experience, I arranged for the two boys 
io "seir* the book to another fourth grade. As Jim returned to his own rooni he 
looked at me with a light in his eye and said,"You know, I never thougfit I 
could do it.*' 

How many Jims are there who have discovered they could do some- 
thing they never thought they could? How many Jims are there who were 
aided in discovery through the challenge of choice, the challenge of ex- 
pectations, the challenge of peer interaction and/or the challenge of 
personal meaning? 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, success in achieving desir- 
able interaction depends much upon the behavior of the teacher. A super- 
visor reports: 

A well-meaning experienced teacher used a tape recorder to help her hear 
herself teach. She recorded what she referred tc as her planning period, and 
heard for the first time how directive and stereotyped her conunents were. She 
found xhat she had used the expression "I want you to" forty times in fifteen 
minutes. She had vetoed all suggestions but her own. She had involved only 
about one-fourth of the children in the group discussion. She had been pleasantly 
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demanding, and the children liad acquiesced. Furthermore, she had lost her 
group in winning her way. Her experience with the tape recorder sensitized her 
to behaviors that needed correcting if genuine, free interaction were to occur in 
her classroom. However, she found it necessary to participate in role-playing 
episodes before she sought concrete ways of altering her behavior. 

Some teachers behave unknowingly to prevent the kind of interaction 
which we believe to be necessary in helping learners release their potential, 
but teachers may be helped to improve the quality of their interaction with 
learners. 

The thesis of this chapter has been that the teacher acts to release 
pupils; to free them for increasingly active involvement in the world. 
In this involvement, the observant, insightful teacher discovers human 
potential and then provides opportunities for its development and re- 
lease. Discovery is maximally possible within an environment that values 
the individual, within curricular experiences that provide for uniqueness 
of response, for exploration and discovery, for focusing on big ideas. 
Even as discovery is facilitated, development is enhanced as the learner 
seeks, questions, relates, organizes and reorganizes to integrate his ex- 
periences; to find himself in relation to the world of people and ideas in 
which he lives. Guidance to release potential is opposed to the idea of 
interference, to premature labeling, to lack of involvement, to lack of 
individualization. 

Whatever guidelines for classroom interaction arc developed, they 
must be checked against this fundamental concern for discovery, develop- 
ment and release of human potential. Whatever educational goals are 
sought, their realization becomes dependent upon a continuing and abiding 
faith in the inherent potentiality of all humankind. 
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IN WHAT kind of selling will ihe individual be luosl 
likely lo realize his full polential? Wnat school environment will be 
conducive to "openness to experience" on the part of learners? Whai 
is the nature of the social setting in which the individual learner will be 
free to test his powers. olTer tentative findings or conclusions, and be 
motivated to pursue new investigations? What resources are necessary 
or desirable to insure to the learner new vistas, new master)', new ave- 
nues of growth? What will the school be ike that best releases and de- 
velops the positive potential of the individual learner through appropriate 
content and experiences which have personal relevance for him? 

This chapter is based on the premise that a wholesome ami rich 
school environment makes the job of individualizing teaching easier. Some 
of the conditions within the school setting which promote development 
of the positive potential of each student have been expressed or implied in 
preceding chapters. Many facets of the structured environment which 
the school represents contribute to or impede the individualization of 
learning. These include space, time, facilities, materials, procedures, activi- 
ties* classmates, and perceptive adulh. 

Criteria for a Setting Conducive to Personal 
Fulfillment of the Learner 

The emphasis or importance of the individual criteria in the fol- 
lowing list may vary with the age of the learner and with the particular 
task to be accomplished. However, the criteria pose guidelines that may 
aid the reader in thinking through the characteristics of a school environ- 
ment which will help the pupil to discover and develop his potentialities 
as he relates curricular content to his personal needs. 
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The pupil ha> n teacher who is sensitive to his interests, his abilities 
and his aspirations. 

He has a stable place in \ cohesive classroom group with which 
he can interact. 

He engages in learning i i a place thai is healthful, aliraciive, suitably 
equipped and appropriate to the individual and group enterprises to be 
undertaken. 

He has at hand or within easy reach a wealth of diversilied materials 
which lend themselves to a variety of approaches lo learning and which, 
in accordance with his maturity, permit him to explore the "stuff of the 
world." 

He has insightful guidance which gives him a seiise of direction, 
yet allows him freedom to initiate and pursue personal inquiry. 

The materials, the guidance and the atmosphere of the school arc 
evaluated with regard to the contribution they make to the development 
of a realistic but wholesome self-concept on the part of the learner. 

The situation permits him to take an active part in his own develop- 
ment by participating in the establishment of purposes, the selection of 
a mode of learning, and the responsibility of appraising his progress. 

The school setting arouses enthusiasm and zest for learning by opcninii 
many possible avenues for exploration. 

The discussion which follows is centered on the climate for learning!, 
the physical environment, ami learning resources as they alfeci the in- 
dividualization of learning. 

Climate for Learning 

A well-designed school which has large, nu)dcrn clas.sroonis, the 
finest of equipment, and an abundance of materials will not of itself 
guarantee the optimum or even the minimum development of pupils. 
Before discussing an appropriate setting, it seems well to consider the 
intangible classroom atmosphere— the climate for learning. From the pupils 
point of view, this climate includes attitudes toward each other, toward the 
teacher, and toward learning. Such a climate is made possible by a teacher 
who possesses both understanding and elfective skills. 

Establishing a Climate for 
Release of Potential 

Attitudes may include both beliefs and values. They are crucial lo the 
way the individual perceives himself, to his relation lo others* and to learn- 
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ing situations. Four kinds of attitudes which markedly influence climate 
for learning are identiHed. 

1 . Positive altitudes toward persons promote feelings of worth and 
status, Faith in one*s own potential is a prerequisite for receptivencss to 
the experiences which lead to learning. Perceptual psychologists remind 
us that the individual builds his concept of himself as a person of worth 
and dignity from the attitudes of those persons who are important to him.' 
When a child senses, on the part of teacher and classmates, an acceptance 
of himself as a worthy member of the group, he is freer to concentrate his 
full energies on learning. 

Even though the teacher s attitude is a helping, positive one, difficul- 
ties arise if the child does not interpret his teacher's attitude in this way. 
Dick, a first grader, had simply stopped doing his assigned work. To the 
teacher's quiet inquiry about this lapse, Dick answered, ''But you don't 
help mc anymore." 

The teacher acknowledged that she had given him a great deal of 
help at first, but that she believed he was able now to work independently. 
Assured of his teacher's continued interest in him as a learner, Dick 
handed in a completed paper the next day. 

2. Wholesome attitudes toward differences promote feelings of be- 
longing and acceptance. Overemphasis on conformity not only leads to 
mediocrity but tends to isolate the class member who differs in physical 
appearance, size, abilities or interests. On the other hand, development of 
the attitude that diversities enrich experience and make life more interest- 
ing enables every person to feel accepted by the group. When such attitudes 
prevail, each individual accepts and prizes his own uniqueness, thus 
strengthening his self-image while still maintaining group security. 

Films, filmstrips, records and books help build respect for others. 
While showing the filmstrip. The Boy Named Lazy Jack, a first grade 
teacher made the remark that all people have backs. A pupil commented, 
^'Everybody owns themselves."- 

3. FavoraAc attitudes toward learning enhance the role of the 
teacher and the role of the learner. Children are naturally curious; they 
want to find out. We all know that routine assignments, penalties for errors, 
ridicule for mistakes, and lack of personal goals in learning may reduce 

' Association fur Supervision and Curriculun) Development. Perceiving, Behaving. 
Puromin ^ A New* Pocus for Edticatiotu 1962 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: the 
Associalion. 1962. p. 5^. 

' Franklin P. Motley. "Creative behavior in the Elementary School.** Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. New York: Teachers College. Columbia University, 1958. p, 125. 
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this zest for learning as children progress through school. Emphasis on the 
negative not only destroys incentive but also implies that learninjj is a 
closed enterpiise, that avenues toward goals are prevalued and predeter- 
mined rather than being subject to varying conditions and perspectives. 
Yet this need not be so. A teacher who is open to new experiences him- 
self, who prizes the personal commitments pupils make for inquiry, and 
who points up what they have learned and suggests additional avenues 
that might be pursued, builds in pupils a respect for learning. 

Modem art came up for discussion in a sixth grade. The flow of the 
pupils' comments reflected attitudes in the making. "Looks like paipters 
just slap paint around on canvas." "You have to have a name to under- 
stand them." "Each of us can see something different in the pictures." 
"Each interprets for himself." "Words mean different things to the same 
person at different times. The same with art." Apparent in these com- 
ments is the freedom of expression fostered by the climate of the class- 
room. Less apparent, but almost surely present, was a teacher who helped 
the pupils to tnink more deeply in evaluating something different.^ 

Whon, learning is viewed as exciting and valuable, the role of the 
teacher varies with the situation. Sometimes the teacher simply gets out of 
the learner's way; at other ilmes, the teacher may protect the rights of the 
pupil to take another line of inquiry. Comments such as, "I wonder why?" 
"I wonder what would happen if . . . ?" from pupils as well as from the 
teacher give evidence of a forward-looking or searching attitude toward 
learning. In such an atmosphere, pupils learn to think for themselves and 
to form their own opinions, vet they learn to support ideas and interpreta- 
tions with facts. The climnte is cerpreted by the pupil on the basis of the 
teacher's hghavior as well as his speech. Action is more impressive than 
words. 

A simple example will illustrate this. Just as the children in one 
school were preparing an exhibit for National School Week, a fire in the 
supply closet destroyed all the art materials. Although some classes were 
dismayed and saw all hopes of a display vanishing, one teacher sent her 
pupils out of doors to find their own materials— "something to give color; 
something that might substitute for the lost ceramic clay; something that 
might help display our products." 

After considerable fruitless wandering, some of the boys found clay 
of all kinds on an exposed bank. They whooped with the joy of discovery 
and dug out great gobs of it. Others stripped bark from dead trees to 
carry the clay. 

While some of the baked clay objects crumbled, others came through 
'Ibid., p, 119, 
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in good shape. Clay coloring was used for paintings, and decorated holding 
trays were shaped from bark. The result was a group of proud children 
who had gained increased respect for materials and their ability to "make 
do," 

4. Receptive attitudes toward discovery promote enthusiasm for 
learning. Here, the secret of commitment is involvement. When the learn- 
ing situation is viewed as a chilf s encouwiter with reality to which he 
brings his past experiences and present insights — an encounter through 
which he hopes to gain control over knowledge by sensing the relation- 
ships of ideas and the underlying structure of a field — the learner is a 
ceyitral figure in the process. He learns to set goals tor himself, tests his 
new learning in the light of previous knowledge, and is embarked on a 
voyage of discovery. This is exhilarating, and each new insight gives im- 
petus for others. Psychologists affirm that casting the learner in this role 
not only makes learning more attractive but helps him see relationships 
better and aids retention. 

For example, Gloria, a kindergarten child, described a rectangle as 
**tall sideways.'^ In another kindergarten, Tony explained: square is the 
same long all ways, but a rectangle has two same shorts and two same 
longs, except when it is a square." The descriptions represent different 
levels of understanding, but in both cases the children experienced the joy 
of discovery. For them, these were among the first in a long series of 
observations and insightr, enhanced by freedom to experiment both with 
materials and ideas. 

One day a high school pupil showed a rock to his science teacher 
and inquired as to its composition. The teacher asked him to think of 
some ways by which he could find out for himself. With a thoughtful look, 
the youth proceeded to answer his own question. 

The Teacher as a Catalyst 

One of our grave educational problems in dealing with children from 
culturally deprived areas of the community is that many parents do not 
cherish the kinds of learning to which the school is committed, nor do 
they provide support for opportunities which give background for learning. 
This may be true sometimes for children from affluent homes as well. 
Some schools are working directly with parents to reach agreement as to 
what the school should teach and how parents can help. The fact remains 
that, as previous chapters have illustrated, the teacher is the key factor in 
the learning environment. Among the ways in which the teacher affects 
learning, three will be mentioned. 
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1 . The classroom atmosphere is a refleciion of the teacher. He is the 
most important influence. He sets the tone. The teacher fosters a learnini; 
atmosphere by the way he observes children at work, watching for clues 
that will give him insight into the needs of learners; by his^ guidance 
which supports and yet frees pupils to become active searchers for mean- 
ings; and by his own background of knowledge and respect for learning. 
As he welds a group into a working team, communicates his geniunc 
interest in each pupil, and shows a friendly concern for the full develop- 
ment of each, he creates a climate for personal learning. 

A bit of whetting of the appetite for the day's lesson always helps. 
This was the reasoning behind the action of one fifth grade teacher ** whose 
class found a heterogeneous list of topics on the chalkboard one morning. 
**Does one of these topics interest you?'' the teacher asked. *'Do you know 
where they may be found?" . . . ''No!" . . . '*No!" ''Right! In your arith- 
metic book. Well, let's go to work on the topic you choose. Work together 
if you wish." The children quickly became absorbed in the study tasks 
prescribed by the topics Ihey had selected. Even a recess period did not 
dispel their interest, for upon their return to the classroom they continued 
their work without a word from the teacher. She had been equally absorbed, 
however, first in working with a ! mall group that possessed a common need 
for her guidance anH later with individuals who requested her assistance. 

2. In many ways the teacher builds respect for learning. A sensitive 
teacher who is widely versed in knowledge, aware of what children and 
youth are like and how they learn, varies his role both with the group 
and with individuals as he establishes the climate that will be conducive 
to helping them uncover their abilities and set their sights toward higher 
yet realizable goals. No general rule of thumb can describe his procedures. 
He opens a closed door for one child, casually leaves a door ajar for 
another. He encourages children to try new ways to solve a problem, or 
to state a variant to a class problerfi which he wishes to pursue. 

An eighth grade class in a junior high school in a deteriorating sec- 
tion of a large city was concerned about world problems and the threat 
of comn^unism. The teacher had a knack of making history and world 
events come alive for his pupils. Because of interest kindled by the teacher, 
one boy bought his own paperback copy of The Ugly American ^ and 
reported on it. On his own, he read The Rise and Fall of tite Third Reiclu^ 
The following yenr he joined the Ninth Grade Book Club and continued 

'Ibid,, p. 186. 

* William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick. New York: W. W. Norton & Co.. 1958. 

* William L. Sliircr. New York: Simon & Schuster* Inc., 1960. 
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his serious reading. From time to time, he dropped in to discuss with his 
former teacher the ideas in books he had read and in movies he had seen, 
among them a film based on The Ugly American and Fifty- five Days in 
Peking. The teacher, a former serviceman, had helped the boy see the 
international problems of the United States more realistically. 

3. The teacher helps each child to achieve new perceptions. He 
realizes that if children are to uncover their full potential, they must be 
helped to see themselves honestly but acceptlngly. Karen, a second grader 
bubbling over with ideas, did not always take time to put them down in 
good form. She was admonished one day by her teacher for not using her 
best handwriting. The next day she showed her paper with the comment, 
"It's better today. ! like it even myself." 

The alienated youth from an impoverished background too frequently 
sees hhnself as a failure and psychologically leaves the classroom. Success 
with learning activities that have relevance for him, together with evidences 
of the teacher's respect, can gradually change his image of himself. He 
needs also the support of his class group. Social interchange in the class- 
room offers the teacher an opportunity to help the pupil see his mirrored 
reflection in the attitudes and action of others, and to help him face the 
implications of this view of himself. 

One of the barriers to new learnings is the accustomed way of dealing 
with facts and experiences. By his comments, questions and suggestions, 
the teacher helps learners take a fresh look at material and frees them to 
experiment with a new approach. He suggests resource materials, perhaps 
some pertiiient reference, which will provide knowledge that is lacking. 

The teacher gains rather than loses in importance as he operates in 
this way. His role is crucial in setting a climate for self-realization by 
pupils and in helping them see progress. To his general knowledge ab.iut 
children and youth and the way they learn, he constantly adds specific 
information about each individual whom he observes. He moves from the 
role of teller to the role of suggester, he becomes a provider of stimuli, a 
raiser of questions, a sage wise enough to step aside at times to allow 
the learner to find a way through the problem, but he remains always a 
support when the pupil has lost momentum. 

An education journalist headed one of her newspaper columns, "High 
School Senior Makes English Sing." In it, she reported that Peter had 
received a citation from the National Council of Teachers of English 
for original composition, literary comprehension, and language knowledge. 
What the article failed to state was that behind the boy's achievement was 
a teacher who looked beyond a rather brusque exterior and recognized 
the ability of a lad with ideas and original ways of expressing them. This 
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teacher arranged for his transfer to a more able class and, by personal 
counsel and encouragement, freed him to develop his talents. 

The School Setting 

A central task of the school is to help the child discover his own 
constructive potential and to create conditions through which this may 
be developed. Thus it becomes important to consider proper conditions in 
the school setting, involving both the physical and emotional environment. 

While the following discussion is centered upon the classroom setting, 
any location in which the child pursues educational ends is, for that span 
of time, his classroom. The library, the laboratory, the gymnasium, the 
auditorium or the conference room may, in turn, become the learning 
center. In general, however, the term classroom implies a place in which 
the number of pupils is sufiSciently limited so that members of the group 
may learn to know and interact with each other, and so that the teacher 
may know and interact with the pupils individually as well as collectively 
— in short, a home base for the learner. 

Faeiliiies and Furnishings 

What kinds of classroom furniture and equipment arc needed for 
releasing and nurturing the potential of each learner? Instead of an ex- 
haustive list of specific items, criteria upon which to base choices of fur- 
nishings for a center for learning are given here: 

1. Facilities and furnishings must permit flexible use. Often a pupil 
works alone. At such times he needs a working space where he is relatively 
free from distraction and interruption, where he can concentrate on the 
tasks before him, and where he may safely place work in progress for later 
completion. Individual storage is imperative for children and youth of all 
ages. Except for the youngest children whose individual interests are rela- 
tively fleeting, personal work stations are needed. To provide the varying 
amount of space needed to carry on different enterprises, work stations, 
at least for elementary school pupils, should probably be convertible for 
joint use. Furniture should permit ease of arrangement for the task at 
hand. 

2. Facilities and furnishings must encourage interaction. To enable 
pupils to learn from each other and from the teacher, the setting should 
encourage individual conferences, partner enterprises, small-group under- 
takings, and opportunities for the class as a whole to plan together, hear 
reports, enjoy literature, listen to resource persons or to recordings, view 
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films or television, observe demonstrations, or undertake experiments. 
Isolated carrels or cubicles for study may have a place in the overall design 
of a school, especially for high school youth, but they do not substitute 
for learning situations where **give and take/' face-to face interaction is 
possible. 

Proper facilities permit a variety of undertakings. A student observer 
of a ninth grade algebra class, at the suggestion of the mathematics teacher, 
met the special needs of four pupils who were far in advance of other 
members of the class. The observer came to the group each Friday for 
conference and discussion, prepared to adapt to individual needs the new 
mathematical concepts he was acquiring in his college work and to supply 
work sheets for independent use by pupils between visits. 

3. Facilities and furnishings must encourage and promote a variety 
(>/ ways to learn. Needed in the elementary school classroom are centers 
of interest^ where related equipment and materials may be assembled in 
one spot, enabling children to engage in a variety of activities without 
interfering with pupils involved in other enterprises. Such facilities also 
encourage manipulation of and experimentation with materials in the 
process of learning. The development of the classroom setting in high 
schools should be in terms of the kinds of activities pursued. Many sec- 
ondary school classrooms are being constructed with two attached rooms: 
one for conferences and small discussion groups; the other for housing 
a variety of learning aids and reference materials. Other classrooms are 
being built with movable partitions to adjust the size of the room to the 
learning situation. 

At all educational levels, it is helpful to think of the classroom as 
a laboratory for learning. The interest centers described here relate, in the 
main, to an elementary school classroom where the group spends most of 
the day. 

A science center may hou.se models, materials and equipment; may 
display pupil collections; and may contain reference and illustrative mate- 
rial germane to current interests and investigations. With an appropriate 
working space close to a sink and with other needed facilities close at hand, 
the center is the hub of localized and organized activities that permit pupils 
to work as a scientist does: raising problems, collecting evidence, trying 
out procedures and testing hypotheses. A mobile science table facilitates 
individual enterprises. A well-equipped science area stimulates observa- 
tion and experimentation. 

To encourage experimentation and free expression in art and craft 
activities, a construction center makes crayons, paints, many kinds of paper, 
clay, cloth, and various discard materials easily accessible for use. This 
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center should be adjacent to sink, to bulletin boards for display, to easels 
and other working surfaces, and to storage space for materials and work 
in progress. 

In addition to a school library, every elementary school classroom 
needs a library nook; every secondary school classroom needs reference 
materials within easy access. Housed here are books and periodicals to 
invite the inquiring mind to find answers to questions or to explore addi- 
tional interests: fiction, informational books; and general references such 
as dictionaries, atlases and encyclopedias. With a wide range both in level 
of difficulty and type of material, changed according to emerging interests, 
the book center makes accessible to pupils of varying ability sustenance 
for mental and emotional growth. Picture and clipping files may also be 
assembled here. 

A listening and music center with piano, simple instruments, record- 
ings and a record player equipped with earphones, radio, tape recorder, 
and also a television set may be so located that it promotes both individual 
and group listening and viewing. 

On bulletin boards, chalkboards or peg boards there may be displayed 
materials for developing and clarifying concepts, for promoting new in- 
terests, or for sharing the results of individual or group enterprises. Ample 
storage for general supplies, for textual materials, and for equipment is 
assumed in a purposeful, dynamic environment for learning. Even where 
supplies may be meager, storage is needed for putting aside materials 
which have outlived their usefulness for this group and which no longer 
challenge pupil interest and abilities. 

Space 

Each of the centers described here needs adjacent space where activi- 
ties can spread to floor, table or bulletin board and chalkboard, as the 
occasion demands. Space promotes privacy and permits joint endeavor 
without confusion. Freedom to move about depends upon room enough 
to do so without interfering with the activities of classmates. Space facili<- 
tates the personal conference of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil. Obviously, 
the arrangement of the room and the organization of activities make pos<* 
sible the most effective use of available space. 

It is one thing to make provision for a class to have a common ex- 
perience or to indulgi^ in identical practice. It is quite another to provide 
a setting in which individuals are encouraged to follow through with a 
variety of responses. The latter requires space for class planning meetl gs, 
for activity, and for protection of work-in-progress. Space is expensive, but 
if educators believe that pupils can reach their full potentialities only 
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through personal organization of knowledge and experience as they inter- 
act with classmates and adults and explore materials and ideas, then high 
priority will be placed on space as a necessary prerequisite to such ex- 
ploration and interaction. In the meantime, ingenious teachers in less than 
ideal situations make use of corridors, the outdoors, or even unused comers 
under stairways lo permit children to use profitably every available space 
in the pursuit of individual and group enterprises. 

T/me and Timing 

The time spent in school cannot be a formless continuum. Of necessity, 
certain school activities, such as lunch, physical activities, instrumental or 
speech classes, and special laboratory periods, must be scheduled. In 
these ways, classroom programs must be geared into the life of the school. 
Moreover, broad guidelines for class programing are desirable in that they 
help insure a proper balance among curricular offerings and some con- 
tinuity in emphasis within separate disciplines. Especially for younger 
children, a good school day implies some rhythm of_activity; vigorous 
activity alternated with relaxation; an accepted distribution of time that 
gives a general schedule for the day and yet is flexible enough to make 
room for emerging needs. A regular pattern of events saves energy and 
time by eliminating the need for continuous decisions about what should 
happen next. 

Within this general framework, however, teacher and class provide 
for substantial blocks of time so that learning tasks are not continually 
interrupted, and so that an individual or a group has time to follow through 
with an alternate response relative to a topic or problem of particular 
interest. Time provisions arc made either for concentrated effort on a 
single activity or for pursuit of a variety of related learnings. There are 
times, also, when an individual or a group should be freed from scheduled 
activities to engage in independent inquiry. Discovery is seldom com- 
patible with rigid time limits. 

Depending on the age and maturity of the learners, the teacher's guid- 
ance should result in pupils' assumption of increased responsibility for 
wise use of time and for choice and duration of learning tasks. The teacher, 
taking his cues from the behavior of pupils, decides whether to idjust the 
timing or to wait for pupils to sense the need for redirection and reappor- 
tionment of time. He is cognizant also of hidividual patterns of working, 
and he makes provision for learners who work better alone and at a slower 
pace as well as for those who profit from much time spent in group en- 
deavors. 
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Resources for Learning 

Paralleling the accelerated, explosive tempo of growth in new knowl- 
edge in our societyi one can discern increased effectiveness in its dissemi- 
nation. Frazier ^ has identified several dimensions of knowledge and has 
contrasted current learning opportunities in each with traditional ap- 
proaches. Comparatively, there is an abundance of information. What is 
available is more concrete and accurate. With new mass media, the trans- 
mission is often immediatCi in contrast to previous conditions when per- 
haps weeks or months elapsed between the time of an event or a discovery 
and general dissemination of news concerning it. Emerging developments 
today are reported by many sources. Formerly, knowledge was inte/prettd 
by relatively few individuals; now there is at times a bewildering number 
of interpretations. The pupil, exposed to this abundant flow of new ideas 
through radio, television and other mass media, must select, organize and 
interpret what he sees, hears and reads. 

The out-of-school exposure of children and youth to the moving 
panorama of events, people and processes holds great promise for enrich- 
ment and extension of learning. It follows that educators should be knowl- 
edgable about current offerings in magazines, paperbacks, radio, through 
television and other instructional media, that they should be sensitive to 
the possibilities for the immediate use of such materials by pupils or for 
the preservation of current presentations for later use through recordings 
or through picture and clipping files. 

The teacher needs an intimate knowledge of the pupil — his motiva- 
tions, his past experiences and his present needs — as a guide in referring 
the individual to one rather than another lead for further exploration. 
Knowing what is available, the teacher selects those materials and offerings 
which promise greatest returns for the pupil time and effort involved. Se- 
lection is associated inevitably with the purposes and present enterprises 
of the individual or class group. A word of caution is needed lest this 
perusal and selection be too narrowly conceived. A variety of approaches 
to an idea serves to reinforce a concept and to deepen understanding. 
For example, a pictorial presentation in the mass media may put flesh on 
the bones of abstraction and generality which all too frequently charac- 
terize textual materials and their use in classrooms. 

Ultimately, the pupil himself must become selective in choosing from 
the bombardment of imagery surrounding him. He must be helped in 
evaluating the usefulness of any given source of experience in the attain- 
ment of goals he has set for himself. Such ability comes from repeated 

* Alexander Frazier, in a television presentation for the Cincinnati Association 
for Childhood Education, January 31, 1963. 
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opportunities, under guidance, to select and evaluate materials from the 
many resources available. 

Many teachers are too inclined to fill the pupiPs school day and 
after-school hours with definite assignments from limited sources. In such 
cases, the pupil has little time or incentive to sample the new, the exciting, 
xhc immediate; or even to pursue special interests. Both teachers and pupils 
need to be ''open to experience'' if learning is to be expanding in nature, 
so that pupils are encouraged to reach their tnll potentialities. 

Types of Resources 

There are many ways in which source materials for learning may be 
classified. One way to look at these is in terms of their relative concrete- 
ness. Resources range from direct experiences to the abstractness of verbal, 
symbolic materials. The members of the committee responsible for this 
volume believe that resources should be viewed in the light of their con- 
tribution to individualized learning. 

In guiding the individual's ''becoming," the teacher must be aware 
of the adequacy or lack of concrete, direct experiences the pupil has had 
in a given area and of his readiness to build generalizations and to think 
abstractly. As Frances Minor points out in Chapter Three, the teacher 
can offen give the learner a clue which will illuminate the structure or larger 
design oi a discipline. The measure of the difficulty of any particular 
source for learning is its distance from the pupil's experiences and its 
relation to his abilities, his attitudes and his goals. 

For ease of discussion, resources are here broken down into the follow* 
ing overlapping categories: 

Human resources; firsthand observation and experiences; exploratory 
and experimental material; materials and opportunhies for self-expression; 
printed mate ^ various audio-visual materials, and newer learning media. 

Human Resources 

Contact with other wholesome human beings is by far the best resource 
for confronting the pupil with reality and for aiding him in interpreting 
his world. The theme of the previous chapter has been that individuals 
test and refine their ideas in interaction with classmates and adults. In the 
process, concepts are clarified and expanded, that is, if the group is an 
accepting, supportive one. We have seen how the teacher is an invaluable 
resource in learning. From his wider knowledge and his sensitivity to the 
needs of individuals, the teacher pursues the tentative wondering, raises 
questions that call for further mquiry, and provides access to needed in- 
formation or experience. 

The teacher himself has much to offer, both from his experiences 
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and his values. A fourth grade teacher who, through her travels, had ac- 
quired an extensive collection of dolls and other art forms representative 
of global cultures, shared these resources with her class of limited back- 
ground. Later, in a joint undertaking with the class, the augmented display 
was presented at a school assembly. Thus, a teacher's hobby made life 
in other countries more meaningful to many children. 

When a teacher recognizes his proper role in relation to the educa- 
tive environment, he no longer attempts to limit pupils* opportunities to 
his own knowledge and experience. He becomes aware of his own limita- 
tions and welcomes potentialities for learning which may be represented 
by all the individuals who attend or work in the school. 

One kindergarten class spent a valuable half-hour with the custodian. 
The wonder of wheels was being explored by the children. Their interest 
grew out of a cooking experience during which the school cook showed 
them the wheels on the mixer and the large can opener. The children 
were looking forward to the arrival of the school custodian who had 
promised to show them how wheels helped him in his work. His appear- 
ance at the door was the only signal they needed for assembling along 
the side of a cleared area of their room. 

First, the custodian rolled into the room a two-wheeled hand truck 
which he used to transport large boxes of paper and school supplies. He 
pointed out how the truck wheels enabled him to move heavy loads up 
and down steps as well as on ramps and over uneven surfaces. The chil- 
dren saw similarity in the operation of the truck and a wheelbarrow. They 
also suggested reasons for differences that exist in the structural design of 
the two carriers. 

The custodian then displayed a circular-framed dolly holding a gar- 
bage can. He explained how the dolly saved him time and many steps 
in the task of emptying wastepaper baskets, and he demonstrated how the 
small swivel wheels on the dolly permitted him to roll the can freely in 
any direction. The children responded by sharing their observations of 
the use of swivel wheels in their homes. Their observations supported the 
thesis that this kind of wheel is important and needed. 

Next the custodian introduced a fairly large, tank-type machine which 
is used to vacuum as well as to scrub and dry floors. He demonstrated 
the dual purpose of the machine and told the children that he could not 
lift the floor cleaner because of its weight. Large back wheels supported 
its weight, however, and he needed only one hand to move the cleaner 
from one place to another. Moreover, the custodian showed how the small 
swivel wheels located beneath the front rim of the tank permitted him to 
turn the cleaner around and easily change direction. The children watched 
intently the functioning of the combination of wheels used on the floor 
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cleaner. Finally, Linda commented that the wheels did not function like 
those on an automobile. Several others nodded their heads in agreement. 
All continued to watch until the custodian pushed the tloor cleaner out of 
view. 

The appearance of a long, narrow, four-wheeled dolly was startling. 
In a moment or two, sonic of the children remembered seeing the dolly 
loaded with metal folding chairs for the auditorium. The custodian said 
that he could transport approximately 75 chairs on it. He contrasted this 
load with the four chairs that he himself could carry at any one time. 
How many children could the dolly transport? Through experimenting, 
it was found that 12 children could be moved on the dolly. Then the 
custodian stacked six of the children's large tables on the dolly and rolled 
them into the corridor and back into the room. The children noted this 
with approval. 

The custodian asked the children to watch the clock and see how long 
it took him to bring four chairs from the auditorium. Then they watched 
the clock again as he brought a dolly loaded with 7.^ chairs from the 
auditorium. Thus, the children were helped to discover how the dolly 
really saved time. Wheels had become more important in their eyes, and 
the school custodian had provided an educational opportunity which caused 
some children to bring toys to school to demonstrate various kinds of 
wheels. David brought his crane to explain the caterpillar wheels, pointing 
out the wheels within wheels. Frances described her father's new snow- 
plow and drew a picture of it. 

Individuals in the school setting but outside the classroom who assist 
children and youth in accepting their own culture can contribute signifi- 
cantly to helping pupils learn in ways other than providing information 
or demonstrating a process. In many elementary scho.ols, especially in the 
early grades, the school contacts of the child are almost exclusively fem- 
inine. For children from culturally deprived areas of large cities and some- 
times from families in which there is no father in the home, the principal, 
a custodian, the attendance ofltcer, the adult traiTtc guard, or physical 
education teacher may represent a needed father iniagc. Informal contacts, 
coupbd with a display of genuine, personal interest in the child, may help 
such individuals, especially boys, develop better self-images and may lead 
to their setting new. worthwhile goals for themselves. 

There are many resource persons in the community whose specialized 
knowledge and wisdom are at the service of an individual or a class. Some 
of these the learner discovers on his own. A committee of a sixth grade 
class in a community, conscious of urban renewal, used and increased 
their knowledge of scale as they explored city plans for community re- 
newal. The committee prepared scale drawings of the three buildings 
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which comprised the school plant. Interest in constructing a model of the 
school plant prompted them to seek the assistance of a friend who was an 
engineering student. This contact brought a response from interested 
students in an engineering fraternity at the local university. These students 
worked with the pupils involved in the project as the pupils corrected 
their scale drawings, made blueprints, and constructed a model of the 
school. The university students gained better understanding of the fresh 
approach elementary school children make to a meaningful learning situa- 
tion, and the pupils grew in their knowledge of measurement and scale. 
They grew also in self-esteem, both from the creditable results they ob- 
tained and from the experience of working cooperatively with adults. 

People rooted in the local community can give a sense of continuity 
to children and youth. In studying about Cincinnati, one fifth grade class 
read about Benjamin Stites, an early pioneer. A parent who was his direct 
descendant brought and shared with the class original deeds to property 
Stites had owned. Pupil understandings increased as the parent discussed 
the plan for making land grants that was in effect at the time Benjamin 
Stites received titles to land in the Cincinnati area. 

If a school stall wants seriously to tap community resources, it pre- 
pares and maintains a lile of parents and other adults in the community 
who are able and willing to serve in this way. When an individual seeks 
special knowledge, he should have ready access to the lile listing appropriate 
opportunities. Preparing a student for an interview through planning the 
questions to ask and the courteous way to approach and terminate the 
interview involves learnings valuable in their own right. 

Cultural opportunities, such as seeing plays by professional actors 
and hearing directors discuss the workings of the theater, are made avail- 
able to high school pupils, Businessmen and representatives of industry 
play important roles in working with secondary schools as sources of 
cooperative experiences for pupils in the worid of work. One junior high 
school in the heart of a large city plans an annual program during which 
graduates of the school who are successful in business or a profession will 
tell how valuable their school experience has been for them, This program 
should help to raise the aspirations of current pupils as they continue 
their education in preparation for the world of work. 

Such opportunities, of course, have varying signilicance for dilTerent 
pupils, but for many an individual they bring emotional involvement and 
add reality to learning, Newspaper personnel, governmental groups, interest 
groups often set up Saturday or after-school workshops, bringing in 
speakers and organizing discussion groups to work on problems of con- 
cern to high school youth. 
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Sometimes the chief impetus for using one s potentialities to the 
fullest comes from the student*s home. Shelby *s older brother was a 
graduate engineering student; his father was interested in mathematics 
and fostered the boy's interest in the field. In this instance, the teacher 
recognized that Shelby*s special talents placed him beyond the majority 
of the class even though he was enrolled in an advanced placement course 
in the tenth grade. His teacher gave him the School Mathematics Study 
Group's books on functions and matrix algebra. Shelby returned the books 
within a few days with the comment that he had known most of the books' 
contents before he read them. At the teacher's request, the head of the 
mathematics department at the local university interviewed Shelby. Subse- 
quently, arrangements were made for him to enroll in college mathe- 
matics courses during his last two years in high school. 

flnfhand Observation and Experience 

The learner's own experiences and his observations of happenings 
and processes in his environment, together with discussion and reflection, 
are raw materials which he uses to build his concepts and understandings. 
Educational trips into the community and processes or performances 
brought into the school serve to broaden his background of information. 
The kindergarten teacher, referred to previously, whose children were 
learning about wheels, brought to school an old fashioned eggbeater. She 
helped the children make comparisons among the eggbeater, the electric 
mixer to be found in most homes, and the huge mixer the cook operated 
in the school kitchen. 

Ways should be found to remove some of the blocks to fuller use of 
the community. Some cities now provide buses for use on educational 
trips. 

In a number of cases, provision is made for giving children from 
culturally deprived areas of the community opportunities to visit parks, 
museums and other cultural institutions early in their school life as a 
means of intellectual stimulation and extension of experience. 

All the children in a school or class, of course, may not need the 
same firsthand contacts with industries or community institutions. In- 
creasingly, arrangements are being made for individuals or committees 
to visit or interview in relation to their own needs. A parent or another 
adult often accompanies these pupils if arrangements for trips outside 
school hours are not feasible. In a number of large cities, volunteer tutors 
include community excursions to broaden the hori/on of the individuals 
they arc helping. 
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Explorafory and Pxperimental Materials 

To be activ? in his own learning, the child needs a wealth of raw 
materials with which to work. Especially for the young child, nothing can 
substitute for materials which he can adapt to express or to clarify his 
ideas. Simple, general materials rather than highly structured finished 
objects are preferable. Through frequent experience in working with 
concrete, responsive materials, abstract generalizations emerge; thus, the 
importance of the use of objects, counters, and replications of fractional 
parts in arithmetic. Indeed, throughout the elementary school and the 
secondary school when the learner gets lost in generalities and abstractions, 
the wise teacher has concrete materials and experiences available to clear 
up confusions. 

In the field of science, authorities are emphasizing the importance 
for pupils to find out for themselves through experimentation. They are 
urging less teacher demonstration and more pupU participation. This re* 
quires that tools, equipment and materials be readily available. At the 
high school level, this entails a variety of laboratory equipment that can 
be used for individual projects. 

Maferiak and Opportuniiies 
for Self-Expresshr) 

Dramatic play, creative dramatics, dramatization, role-playing, and 
the writing and presentation of plays represent successive levels of com- 
plexity and together constitute an important source of educative experi- 
ence. Materials are not the crucial factor here, although, for youjg chil- 
dren, a bus to sit in, homemade boats in a harbor in one section of the 
room, or traffic signs and toy autos add reality to dramatic play. Acting- 
out experiences enable pupils to put to use information they have gathered 
through observation, reading and discussion. Such simulated activities are 
frequently the nearest approach to reality that the school can provide. 
Dramatization of a trip to the West in a covered wagon enables pupils 
to live imaginatively with the pioneers. Dramatic activities and role playing 
involve children and youth in vicarious experiences in a way that promotes 
understanding and changes attitudes. 

Rhythmic activities also evoke understandings, partly because the 
learner is so completely involved in the activity. Participating in the folk 
dances of a people, accompanied by characteristic music^ helps to provide 
empathy and insight into the lives of others. Original songs, dances, art 
expression, constructions and compositions are creative activities through 
which pupils may reconstruct their experiences in a personal way. At times, 
these activities have value for others, but their paramount significance re* 
mains with the creator. 
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Printed Mafenals 



Books play an important part in inJividualizing learning. Through his 
i Jentification with characters in a book, the learner widens his world. Such 
books as In My Mother* s House, The Green Song (a story of a Puerto 
Rican), Little Rabbit, and When Will the World Be Mine? can serve the 
young child well. Similarly, The Yearling opens the world to the young 
adolescent.^ 

While the textbook has its place, dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias 
and other reference books have become accepted as necessary aids to 
learning in the classroom. When a pupil has mastered their use, he has 
taken an important step toward independence and individualization of 
learning. If learning how to learn is a major goal of education, help in the 
use of such tools must be given high priority. 

No classroom could possibly be supplied with all the reading mate- 
rial needed for learning that is open-ended, exploratory and diversified. 
A school library, staffed with a trained school librarian and well supplied 
with books and magazines, is basic to an adequate provision cf resources 
for leamhig. Working together, the teacher and the librarian can select 
collections for temporary housmg in the classroom, can plan for the stimu- 
lation of reluctant readers, and can meet the special interests of individuals. 

The accessibility of books, presented attractively and discriminately, 
is a large factor in the amount of reading done by pupils, which today 
exceeds that of adults as determined by library circulation. The astound- 
ing growth of paperbacks makes a greater abundance of books available 
to schools and puts a personal library within the reach of practically every 
child. Even with the present wealth of appropriate juvenile fiction and 
factual books, responsible adult guidance is needed to see that the right 
book and the learner get together at the right time. Whether an individual 
finds reading a promising way to learn depends in part upon the facility 
in reading he has developed. Often reading needs to be supplemented by 
other modes of learning. 

*ln My Mothers House. Ann Nolan Clark. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 

The Green Song. Doris Troutman Plenn. New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc.» 1954. 

Utile Rabbit— Un Petit Lapin. Matias. Bilingual, French and English. New 
York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc.. 1961. 

When Will the World Be Mine? Mariam Schlcin. New York: WlUiam R. Scott, 
Inc., 1953. 

The Yearling. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1961. 
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Various Audio^Visual MatTials 

Alert teachers now look upon pictures, slides, models, filmstrips, 
silent and sound movies, and recordings as an integral part of the school 
program. If these aids are to make their full contribution to individualizmg 
learning, the teacher must be knowledgeable about the materials avail- 
able in each medium and their relevance to the current learning enterprise. 
The aids must also be accessible for ready use as emerging needs dictate. 

Technological developments have made possible the use of audio- 
visual materials by individuals and small groups. A tape recorder permits 
a pupil to record for later playback a radio presents .on, a selection read 
orally, or a speech he is preparing. For example, two pupils who had read 
the same book made individual tapes of their reactions to the book. These 
became the basis for class discussion and interaction on a problem situa- 
tion centered in the book. 

The tape recorder also permits a teacher to study by repeated reruns 
the language patterns or conversation lacks of a group. A record player 
equipped with earphones can be used for pupils to work with materials, 
sometimes prerecorded by the teacher, without disturbing other class mem- 
bers. New developments in equipment allow a small group to view a film 
or fihnstrip without darkening the room. At Purdue University students 
can sign for any visual aid in much the same way in which one receives 
books in a library. Hopefully, every new school will include plans to bring 
a wealth of learning resources together in a materials center, possibly com- 
bmed with the school library. If the center includes facilities for local 
production of leammg aids by teachers and pupils, materials can be more 
closely related to needs. 

Newer Learning Media ' 

Many examples of the value of these aids might be given. In one 
instance, a fifth grade class in a suburban school was studying about the 
western part of the United States. The teacher of this class invited a parent 
to show slides made during her several visits to the West. The intense in- 
terest in the scenes contained m tli. slides— the tarantula in the shoe left 
on the floor at night, the snake which insisted upon staying at the front 
door entrance to their cottage — plus the narrator's warm presentation, 
encouraged pupils to raise questions and discuss with the teacher items 
they would be less likely to glean from their individual and group research. 
Of course, trips to a museum and the use of various audio-visual aids were 
a natural part of the study. 

•The entire issue of Educational Leadership, April 1963, has discussions of new 
learning media. 
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Selected fcr separate treatment are newer media presented to educa- 
tors as a complete program: educational television, language laboratories, 
programed instruction, and cross-media packaged material. 

Television can reach an unlimited audience, and it is capable of 
registering a convincing, unified impact upon the senses of seeing and 
hearing. Though the content that television presents may sometimes be in- 
ferior, unwanted or undesirable, the fact remains that this medium is 
essentially fr^e of restraint either as to distance or time. 

Commercial television brings to learners history in the making through 
programing such events as a presidential inauguration or the launching of 
a rocket carrying a space craft. It can provide viewers with experiences 
beyond their reach, like attending Shakespearean plays or the Olympic 
games. It can provide students a clearer picture of an action than the 
viewer would secure if he were present at the scene, as it does whi^n it 
programs a surgeon performing an operation or a pianist playing a con- 
certo* Teachers familiar with current offerings can refer individuals to 
appropriate programs. 

By way of educational television, learners can hear and sec important 
resource people who would find it impossible to visit the many classes 
which they reach with immediacy and intimacy by way of the television 
screen. Learners can and do achieve closer, more discriminating views 
of processes ar ^ procedures, together with the results. They have an op- 
portunity to experience with telling impact something which they have 
never previously viewed. 

Many educators believe that television series should be planned not 
as a complete course but as an adjunct to classroom instruction. They 
believe that television should present resources and materials Wiiich would 
be impossible or difficult for the classroom teacher to prepare. Ample time 
should be provided for the viewers' preparation for and follow-up of the 
lesson, and for the class members to experiment, apply, and find solutions 
to their own problems. While pupil involvement in learning is more likely 
with the teacher and group in a face-to-face situation, television presenta 
tions, worked out cooperatively by the station and the classroom teacher, 
bring a valuable added resource to the classroom. 

Usually the teacher with his class should be free to select only those 
lessons which are timely and appropriate. A special case could perhaps 
be made for a foreign language series in the elementary school. This is 
especially true if it is decided that children should become acquainted 
with a language and if classroom teachers lack knowledge or proficiency 
in its spoken form. A main problem to be solved in using television in- 
structionally is to bring it under easier control by the teacher so as to 
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permit better articulation with other educational experiences. Another 
problem yet to be resolved is that of deciding what educational objectives 
are most efficiently attained by television. 

Language laboratories, used chiefly in secondary schools, permit 
pupils to check individual spoken responses with reliable models and, 
therefore^ aid in individualizing instruction. Portable models have brought 
costs down and made language laboratories more accessible to the class- 
room situation. Probably this equipment should be conceived of as a 
sound laboratory shared by several fields.^" For example, pupils with 
speech problems may hear and repeat acceptable language patterns, and 
pupils may record and play back oral reports before giving these in class. 

Programed materials seem, on first consideration, to be a promising 
vehicle for relating education to the individual learner. In contrast to 
identical instruction given simultaneously before a total class by lecture 
or television, programed materials are addressed to the individual learner. 
Generally, programing consists of a sequential ordering of items, pre- 
sented as frames, to which the learner reacts with immediate reinforce- 
ment of his response. It is claimed that programed materials serve much as 
an individual tutor and that their impersonal nature provides the advantage 
of infinite patience. 

Both the linear and branching types of programing have certain 
advantages. Which type or what particular program is selected must depend 
on the teacher's goals and the ability of the pupil. Certainly, both types of 
programs can result in mastery of rote material such as number facts, spell- 
ing words, and vocabulary development. A recent programed text in poetry 
gives promise of developing insightful learning.^^ In both types of program, 
however, originality of response is seriously restricted. Programs which 
utilize branching seem to hold most promise for permitting development of 
higher mental processes. Improvement in program content and in proce- 
dures used in presenting prograni^ can be expected as a result of experi- 
mentation and further use. 

Questions we should ask before selecting a program for simultaneous 
use by an entire class are these: 

I. How does the content of a program compare with that of our 
own curriculum? If only a portion of the program's content is similar, the 
program probably should not be used. 

"Harry Regenstreif. "Why Stop at Language Labs?" Audiovisual Instruction, 
7:282-83; May 1962. 

^ James M. Reidi John Ciardi and Lawrence Perrine. "Poetry: A Closer Look." 
Programed Instruction with Selected Poems. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1963. 
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2. What are the objectives of the program? How do they relate to the 
outcomes sought by the pupils and the teacher? If the objective is rote 
memory of an established body of knowledge, programed materials might 
well be a valid choice. If the objectives include an analysis of complex 
data, development and testing of hypotheses, or the evaluation of current 
events, other types of instructional procedures must presently be used. 

3. Will the program stimulate and maintain the interest of the pupils? 
Some schools report that the novelty attracts pupils at first, but that even- 
tually the materials become boring to many pupils. 

4 Are rate and reinforcement of learning more important factors 
with regard to the needs of a particular class than originality, inquiry 
and discovery? One of the main strengths of programed materials lies in 
individual pacing and reinforcement. Children may vary in their need for 
these attributes. 

5. Can the programed material be scheduled so that it will be well 
articulated with other learning activities? Does the program lend itself 
to further inquiry and discovery by the pupils, if such activity logically 
shouid follow? 

These materials, when they are well constructed and when they 
serve to further current educational goals, have a place in education. 
Eventually, they will be presented in forms which are more adaptable. 
Smaller units, or courses broken down into independent parts, would 
enable an individual or a group to pursue a topic in which there was 
particular interest, to work through a sequence of material which was 
missed by absence or in which review was needed, or to alternate pre- 
sentation with application or discussion. 

It is obvious that what is needed is a skilled teacher who can 
answer questions raised by the pupil and can guide the learner into 
opportunities which supplement the program. If, as their adherents claim, 
programed materials can reduce the lockstep in education, can free the 
teacher from repetitive instruction to work with individuals and small 
proups in a more intimate way, their use will contribute to releasing the 
potentialities of the learner. 

Cross-media packaged materials have recently been produced by 
educational publishers. These learning units are planned for individual, 
group or class use and bring together a variety of types of learning aids 
focused on a particular topic. Such packages may contain filmstrips, films, 
booklets, supplies, and manipulative or practice materials. Where they are 
educationally sound, these kits may oflter opportunities to individualize 
instruction and reinforce learning by multisensory appeal. The narrower 
the topic treated, the more versatile the use of these kits with individuals 
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or small groups is apt to be. Like any other aids, each kit must be evaluated 
in terms of its relevance to educational goals. 

Guidelines for Selection and Use 
of Learning Resources 

In the view of the committee responsible for this volume, evaluation 
and use of all resources for learning must be undertaken within the 
context of a belief about how the potential of individuals can be released 
and nurtured toward optimum development* 

U The selection of resources should be in terms of criteria. Ob- 
viously, judgment is required in both the long-range and day-by-day 
choice of learning materials and in the ways in which materials are 
used with the learner* With increasing maturity, the pupil should assume 
increased responsibility for knowing the kinds of materials and processes 
that will serve his need and the skills needed to locate and use these re* 
sources. In a certain sense, however, the teacher should bear the burden of 
msuring efficiency of learning by organizing and having available needed 
resources to which to direct the child. At least, the pupil*s quest should not 
be too frustrating, if the teacher wishes to keep alive the enchantment and 
the challenge that are inherent in discovery in learning. 

Each medium for learning has certain advantages and certain limi- 
tations in terms of what the teacher and the pupils are trying to ac- 
complish. It is usually preferable to use a combination of learning mate- 
rials rather than to promote the exclusive use of one, whether this be 
textbook, film, television, or some other type of materiaL 

A few criteria in the form of questions may lie helpful as a basis 
for selecting learning aids. Any given resource may not meet every crite- 
rion, but the pupil should spend the major part of his tune with resources 
that meet most of the following criteria. 

Does the resource foster an active, inquiring role for the learner? 

Does the resource provide for independent use, with self-checking 
possible, or must it be closely supervised? 

Does it constitute ''raw" material so that the learner can adapt it 
or reformulate it to his purposes? Will he be able to sense its relation- 
ship to other learnings, and can he form his own generalizations? Or, is 
it a resource that can be used only in prescribed ways or that anticipates 
only passive reception by the learner? 

Is the resource characterized by open-endedness? Will its use lead 
to new interests, new sources, new discoveries? 

Must the learner accept the content as a whole, going through 
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prescribed sequences; or is the resource in such a form that he can 
choose from it what he needs or wishes? 

Will the selection of this resource duplicate or supplement resources 
already available? 

Can it be used repeatedly or is it consumable? 

Is the resource suited to the maturity of the learner? 

Is it attuned to this particular pupil's best way of learning? 

2. Certain conditions facilitate classroom use of resources. An impor* 
tant function of the teacher who would promote open-ended inquiry and 
individualized learning is to know materials and programs and to have these 
readily available at the appropriate time. To this end, the teacher might 
use the following questions as a checklist. 

Are the variety and quantity of resources in the classroom sufficient 
to permit choice? 

Are the resources organized in such a way that they can be quickly 
located when needed? 

How accessible to the learner are the resources? 

Do the available learning devices and materials include a variety 
of approaches to learning in order to satisfy the needs of pupils who 
learn best from manipulating concrete materials and the needs of those 
who can handle more abstract material? 

Will the use of this resource free the teacher to give individual 
help or to meet other needs of the group? 

Will the learning resulting from use of the resource justify the 
time expended? 

Is the resource sufficiently related to what children already know 
so they will find it easy to use in extending their experiences? 

Do many of the materials provide a multisensory approach to 
knowledge? 

What combination of media or resources will be most profitable? 

3. The ultimate test of resources for learning is their usefulness to 
the individual learner. The teacher continually observes and checks to see 
that any resource furthers growth for each pupil who uses it. Naturally, 
the choice of resources cannot be made once and for all, even for the 
individual learner. What is needed today may be superfluous or even detri- 
mental next year. What is appropriate for Evelyn may be inappropriate for 
Phil. This does not mean that there are no situations in which common 
materials or resources will well serve a number of children or the class as a 
whole. 
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The teacher may find that, while the resource is valuable, it may 
not be so regarded by some individuals. The problem then becomes 
one of helping such individuals by convincing them of the relevance of 
the material to their goals. Lack of involvement on the learner's part 
may be evidence that the planning for a medium*s use did not include 
the pupil If he can not come to see that it furthers his development, 
the chances are that he should not continue its use, at least for the 
present* 

Highly desirable, then, is establishment of wholesome, enriched en- 
vironments in which human potential is given maximum opportunity for 
discovery and development. These environments should be created with 
thoughtful attention to ways in which learning can be individualized in 
an institution which was originally organized to deal with masses of 
learners. 
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^ / The Roles of Supervisors 
' and Administrators 



Franklin P. Morley 

in Cooperation with a Panel of Discussants 



WORKING in the school environment with teachers and 
pupils are educational leaders who discharge important functions in assisting 
with the release of human potential through teaching. The roles of leaders 
are, we believe, twofold: (a) to help teachers discover and develop poten- 
tial in their pupils, and (b) to facilitate discovery and development of 
potential in the teachers themselves. Administrators and supervisors serve 
in significant ways as teachers of teachers and as aides to teachers. More 
specifically, ho Arever, they open to teachers the gates of experiencing and 
experimenting, and assist them in acquiring adequate self-concepts and 
abounding self-confidence. 

To demonstrate in a clear and practical manner certain of the actions 
which supervisors and administrators may take in fulfilling their twin roles, 
the Yearbook Committee decided to invite five discussants to tape-record a 
discussion about these actions. Several days prior to the discussion, each 
participant was given a list of ideas expressed in the yearbook chapters. 
Transcription of the discussion revealed that if it were left substantially 
untouched, and in the sequential order of its development, it would prob- 
ably retain its interest and freshness. For this reason, the following discus- 
sion appears in narrative style, with key ideas which were highlighted 
by the discussants being noted. As so often happens in free and unstruc- 
tured discussion, ideas which have been momentarily shunted aside are 
sometimes resumed subsequently when participants appreciate the im- 
portance or relevance of the points that have been made. 

* Discussants included Gerald A. Baugbman, Principal, Hilltop Elementary 
School, Ladue, Missouri; Carl C. Salsbury, Principal, Millbum High School, Millbum, 
New Jersey; Frank B. Stover, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfleld, New Jersey; 
and Ronald C. Doll and Franklin P. Morley, of the Yearbook Committee. 
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To initiate our discussion of supervisory and administrative roles, 
Ronald Doll reminded us that we had received a list of ideas which had 
pervaded previously written chapters of the yearbook, and that we were 
to select some of these points ''to see what they say about helping teachers 
release potential in boys and girls, and also about helping teachers release 
potential in themselves." 

Frank Morley responded first: *i think we have often tried to achieve 
openness which permits response and interaction. Most of us have felt that 
the only way you capitalize on the particular talents and resources of per- 
sons in their situations is to establish an openness which will invite contri- 
butions, invite participation, and invite interaction among staff members. 
Frequently, this invitation is direct and in relation to assigned problems, 
but you would also hope that sometime you would arrive at a point where 
individual teachers and groups of teachers would work on problems which 
they have identified themselves. 

Decentralization encourages an 
openness which permits response 
and interaction. 

''One thing this leads me to in my thinking is that you can characterize 
the operation of a classroom, a school building, and a school system that has 
openness as one which in many ways has become decentralized. In the 
classroom you have a teacher who can decentralize his operation and help 
individuals and groups of students legitimately engage in various activities, 
producing varieties of products as a consequence of those activities. By 
the same token, in a school building you have a principal working with his 
staff in such a way that individual staff members and teams of staff members 
also identify projects that they want to work on. These projects are sup- 
ported by the principal. In a total school system, the central office works 
in such a way that there is building autonomy established to the extent 
that a building such as Gerald Baughman's can go into an ungraded pri- 
mary plan, and try it without thinking that this obligates everybody else in 
the system to try it. Such decentralization might be contrasted with the 
situation where there is one person in the classroom or in the building oi 
in the school system who is trying to keep track of everything, engineer 
everything, and process everything." 

"Let me express a negative thought," said Doll. 'At one time I be- 
lieved that I should get teachers to volunteer for all sorts of projects that 
I thought were interesting. Then I overheard a conversation one day in 
which a teacher asked, 'Are you going to be a member of such and such 
a committee?' And the answer was, 'Well, I may just as well be because next 
year I will have to be a member of some committee, and 1 may as well get 
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it over with/ This made me wonder if it wasn't important to have a system 
of modified volunteering in which school leaders take a look at who is 
around them, who can contribute most to a project, and then tap these 
people on the shoulders politely, but involve them nevertheless on some 
basis other than pure volunteering/' ' 

Teachers and pupils 
should not be limited so 
closely to one working domain. 

Gerald Baughman came in at this point, ''Openness will come out of 
the classroom situation if opportunity for such openness is provided, and I 
would not think of it in terms of committee work. If your situation is such 
that people feel free to move beyond their classrooms, chances are better of 
getting at their potential. I think that the exchange of ideas from one 
teacher to another will not come freely without teachers moving out of 
their classrooms and exchanging pupils. In the elementary school, I think 
the concept of a child's working only in one given situation should be 
examined. The child may need to be placed in numerous situations, for 
each one provides him an opportunity to grow. If teachers and adminis- 
trators recognize that children from one room may go to another, that the 
whole class may go, that a teacher may come from one class to another, 
this kind of cross-fertilization brings ideas for projects spontaneously from 
the staff. They then, in turn, come to the principal and say, 'We want to 
do this.' Or they even come and say, 'Well, yesterday we did this and you 
were not around. We went ahead with it anyway.' So I think there has to be 
considerably more openness." 

*'Are you saying," Morley asked, "that shared responsibility supports 
cooperative action; that if you set up a situation in which two or more 
teachers share the responsibility for a group of children or for a given child, 
this action may precipitate cooperation among the people who share the 
responsibility?" 

Sharing responsibility 
encourages cooperation, 

"Yes." replied Baughman, "if you have competent teachers who share 
responsibility for children, they begin to share the curriculum of these 
children. They say to each other You arc doing something to benefit some 
of my children, and 1 am doinii something to benefit some of yours.' The 
exchange may be for a couple of weeks» more or less.** 

Superintendent Frank Stover now entered the discussion: '*We had 
such a situation in a junior high school about u year or so ago when we 
were eager to explore the possibilities of a new kind of general science in the 
ninth grade. The need for this arose primarily because of the heavy science 
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sequence in the elementary schools and in the seventh and eighth grades. 
We had three teachers, one from the social studies field who was a geologist 
by avocation, another a science teacher, and the third a mathematics 
teacher. They shared responsibility for several groups of students for a 
period of a year, trying to evolve a ninth grade general science course. The 
class did not belong to any one teacher in particular in this situation." 

Stover then shifted to an application of the idea to a whole school 
system. "Now a very simple device I have seen in effecting exchange in a 
total school system is getting the elementary school teachers together in an 
unstructured arrangement so that kindergarten teachers talk with kinder- 
garten teachers, and first grade teachers with first grade teachers, and so 
on. No admihistrators are present and no record is kept. The values that 
come from this exchange are significant for the reason that if people feel 
that other people in the school system are free enough to experiment and 
to try ideas, it encourages them to try things also. 

'Mf in your administrative council, or whatever you call the organiza- 
tion in which principals and supervisors meet, projects going on at the 
individual school level are discussed by the administrators, the discussion 
creates an atmosphere in which an administrator or a supervisor who may 
not be doing anything particularly new feels free to investigate and see 
what he might do. An atmosphere in which people can change and experi- 
ment and grow becomes a system-wide thing and not just a classroom 
situation. In other words, I am saying invention breeds invention if you can 
create the proper atmosphere.'* 

"Are you saying,'* asked Morlcy, "that the teachers in the situation you 
have described have no prescribed agenda, but that they do have the oppor- 
tunity to talk freely together?'* 

Teachers must use 
opportunities to learn 
from each other 

"Right! And a similar procedure which is very important for many of 
us who have so many new untried teachers is to urge them to visit fre- 
quently with people we think are extremely creative or extremely com- 
petent teachers. Have them spend a day with no particular reason other 
than to observe eflective practices. We find this to be a very helpful in- 
service device, because again the young teacher comes to feel that he is 
not chained to a certain set routine, for he sees somebody else who is 
able to cut the ribbons and do something a little different." 

"Can you work that in reverse?" asked Carl Salsbury. "When you have 
younger teachers who have attended natural science institutes and the like, 
I think the more experienced teachers very frequently can profit from seeing 
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what some of these people arc doing. Of course there is a lot of resistance 
on the part of some of the older teachers to visiting younger teachers, but 
I think they can learn from them. What I mean is that if you are going to 
have openness, it has to extend in all directions.'' 

Contributions of all staff 
members will be welcomed. 

''Of course, I think we are also stressing here the element of recogni- 
tion/* was Stover's reply. "If we were teaching a class in creative writing, 
we would expect to acknowledge outstanding work and have compositions 
read and have other people appreciate them. I think the same thing goes 
for teachers. If something significant has been done, we should give the 
teacher a platform from which to speak and an opportunity to have other 
people probe him with questions. I think that this is part of developing 
creativity; that anybody who is creative is not creating in a vacuum. He 
wants to have at least some chance to tell what he has done. The opportuni- 
ties that one provides for this to happen in a school system are important.*' 

Then Morley asked, "Are there hazards in promoting recognition by 
parents, let us say, by giving an experimenter the opportunity to share with 
parents what has developed?" 

"There are hazards,*' responded Stover. "As soon as a parent realizes 
that his child is in an experimental group, he wants to be assured of the 
experiment's success. And sometimes we don't succeed in communicating 
too well the purpose of the project. This can cause some difficulties. Neither 
teachers nor parents should expect predetermination of the results of 
experimentation." 

Salsbury now told of an instance in which parents and teachers had 
explored together the content of language, mathematics, and science pro- 
grams. As a consequence, the parents encouraged teachers to achieve n 
greater degree of openness toward experiencing and experimenting. 

All teachers need 
opportunities to 
achieve openness. 

Doll steered the discussion back to a previous comment. ''I liked the 
reference awhile ago to the need to find and develop potential in all sorts 
of teachers regardless of age level or experiential background. Some teach- 
ers by virtue of their backgrounds tend to be 'closed* in their outlook. I 
think of an English teacher who was very good at teaching classical litera- 
tUi«, but she couldn't see the contribution she could make to the pupil 
population that was going out directly into jobs and not going to college. 
Finally, the high school principal said to her^ 'You have a couple of days 
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of visitation coming. Why don*t you choose some kind of opportunity that 
will get you away from schools? Visit somewhere else.' He was pleased when 
she went to the employment offices of a couple of the firms that employed 
the high school's graduates and looked at the graduates' interview results. 
She saw the forms that the alumni had filled out and the letters of applica- 
tion they had written. She came back realizing that there was something in 
the world besides Shakespeare, good as Shakespeare was, and that she 
could contribute. So she came to the realization that she needed to open 
the environment of her pupils, and also to continue opening her own 
environment." 

''I think the February 1963 issue of Educational Leadership has ma- 
terial in it to be considered in connection with this particular discussion/' 
Salsbury injected. ''Our staff has lifted something from it with regard to the 
alienated, disaffected, uncommitted youth that we have in suburbia, and 
I think it is in line with what you have just said. It states, 'Perhaps the 
best-proven fact in educational research is that each human being is unique. 
We will have to make it possible for unique learners to do different things 
and to come out with difTerent learnings. They come out with different 
learnings now, and always have, but we teachers have not as yet accepted 
this fact. This failure to accept the obvious and the inevitable spoils the lives 
of many teachers.' " ^ 

Morley raised a question as to whether creative, innovating teachers 
tend to be threats to other teachers* He cited a situation in which two inno- 
vators engaged in almost open battle to determine which one could "out- 
innovate" the other. The conflict was resolved only when both teachers 
left the system. "How do you deal with conflict of this sort when you achie^ 
openness?" he asked. 

'1 think an important aspect of openness is tne obligation of the edu- 
cational leader to see to it that he recognizes in every way he can all kinds 
of contributions," replied Doll. "It is true that the 'fairhairedness' of a 
principal's favorite causes other teachers to avoid doing what the fair- 
haired teacher is doing. The comments go like this: This is her empire. 
Let her operate it. We will continue to operate as we always have.' Well, 
the leader should recognize that contributions come in many dimensions. 
He may say. This year we are not necessarily emphasizing spectaculat 
projects. Many of the routine, day-to-day things we are doing need improve- 
ment.' or 'Are you doing something outside school that is an important com- 
munity service which reflects on the welfare of the school?' Leaders need 
to see a wide range of possibilities to which they can give recognition." 

*i think we have to be realistic," countered Stover, '*and say that the 

* Earl C. Kelley. *The Dropout— Our Greatest Challenge/* Educational Leader- 
ship 20:296; 1963. 
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innovator is always likely to be suspect whether he is a pupil or u teacher 
There is an old saying in industry, These fellows end as vice presidents, 
not as presidents; In other words, I think part of the problem of the building 
administrator is to protect the innovator somewhat from the great mass of 
general practice and conformity; to help him acknowledge the fact that if 
he does something new, he is likely to be criticized severely by those who do 
not want change. While wc can try to provide an atmosphere for change and 
try to recognize everybody else, I do not think we can get away from the 
fact that the unusual youngster in the class or the unusual teacher in the 
^ building will experience a certain amount of tension in dealing with the 
rest of the group. 1 think we are unrealistic to believe otherwise." 

Administrators should protect, 
strengthen and reward 
creative teachers. 

This prompted Baughman to comment on the merit system in Ladue. 
"An evaluation program like that in Ladue has built-in rewards for the 
teacher who is the innovator, both in terms of the evaluation the principal 
makes, this being a written evaluation, and in terms of a financial reward 
which is a very definite and specific sign of recognition. I think that merit 
systems could be made to provide rewards for unusual teaching." 

Doll reacted rather quickly to this. *'Do you find that your system of 
rewards causes some persons to strain to be an innovator in order to secure 
the reward?" 

"We have just been studying this possibility " replied Baughman, 
'*and I believe that the consensus is that this is not a problem." 

Morley supported his fellow worker: "What Gerald is saying is that 
perhaps there has to be openness in our reward and recognition systems, 
and this is not typical of school operations. Normally, schools have closed 
salary systems, don*t they? What, then, can we open? Can we vary the 
written reward, the oral reward, or some other kind of recognition? How 
can wc have openness in our recognition systems?'* 

Doll referred to the importance of motivation. "We keep saying it is 
intrinsic motivation we want. The question is. What is intrinsic in this area? 
It seems to me that the urge to inquire, the curiosity we cherish in children 
is relevant here. Somehow leaders need to help teachers develop similar 
curiosity. If curiosity moves them, then the increase in salary is strictly 
secondary — though this is probably too idealistic a view for many people." 

"I have found that rigid or narrow evaluation closes situations instead 
of opening them/* Salsbury professed. "Under systems of evaluation, teach- 
ers fear bfjcoming suspect. They do net innovate as much as they once did. 
They resent pressure and think it unprofessional. At one time, perhaps, they 
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considered their pupils to be their clients, who were to be treated as a 
lawyer treats his clients or as a doctor treats his patients. They were con- 
cerned for the welfare of each and every pupil. They were innovating, trymg 
very hard to meet the needs of their differing clients, and they were working 
together with other teachers more closely. But now, under a rigid evalua- 
tion plan, they are saying, 'O.K., if this is going to get some of the other 
teachers career status, why should I do it for them?' They are not sharing 
to the degree that they have been sharing before. And we do not have the 
openness — 

''How about their taking out a copyright on their own ideas?" Stover 
asked facetiously. 

"That is almost the way it is, Frank. That's the way they begin to feel," 
concluded Salsbury* "It reminds you almost of the teacher who said, 1 
wouldn't for the world let anybody borrow any of my ideas. If I have some- 
thing on the blackboard, I hurry to erase it so that other teachers won't look 
through the glass door to see what is there.' Now, I think, one of the aspects 
of openness is just willingness to share ideas." 

Administrators need to study 
ways in which teachers 
are motivated. 

The idea of different kinds of recognition was still in Stover^s mind. 
"Of course, I think that recognition, financial recognitio|i| is important, but 
I really think the people we are talking about want a different kind of recog- 
nition. The most recent example I can think of is this. We were trying to 
organize a well-articulated program of foreign languages, grades seven 
through twelve. Wc have had a great deal of difficulty among educational 
levels. We have a person who I think is very creative in foreign languages, 
fluent in four languages. He has been able to take a leadership role among 
the teachers in grades seven through twelve. Now, one of the forms of rec- 
ognition for him is coming before the Board of Education, explaining what 
he is doing, and also talking with parent groups at two educational levels 
about what the program is and what the teachers have been trying to 
evolve. It is true that he receives extra compensation for being a chair- 
man. But, if I know him, his major reward is recognition of his leadership 
by the staff as well as the lay public and the Board of Education." 

Morlcy responded: "We are saying in the yearbook that we want 
pupils to develop commitment. We want them to develop independence and 
a real desire to learn, a real curiosity and a sense of their own power. It Is 
this drive within them that will ultimately make them people who can capi- 
talize on life as they live it as adults. So in the same way, we are probably 
asking the questions. AVhnt is it that tires n teacher in the same fashion? 
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What makes him feel that he is operating as a professional person, carrying 
a real responsibility and a really dynamic, creative role in providing what 
is necessary for each of his individual students? How do we lead teachers 
to a sense of urgency? Or how do we encourage this sense when we see it?* 

The importance of 
teacher initiative. 

Salsbury was the next participant to come in. "I think one thing that 
is very important is that we supervisors and administrators really believe 
that teacher initiative is of ultimate importance. So frequently we impose 
our values to block teacher initiative. If we make a teacher feel free enough, 
he realizes the door is open and he will take the initiative. He comes to the 
supervisor for help." 

"Yes/* said Morley, 'Ve need to ask ourselves now, *What is it the 
leader does to convey to the teacher the notion that he believes in teacher 
initiative and assumes that initiative rests with the teacher?* ** 

*'One thing we can do/* Salsbury responded, "is to work very hard to 
elimmate blocks so that when a teacher comes up with an idea, we do not 
just say, 'This can*t be done. It interferes with the lab schedule' or 'We 
don*t have money enough to buy the construction paper you need.* We 
must find ways of meeting reasonable needs, refusing to let ourselves be 
overwhelmed by minutiae, as we too frequently are. We are so concerned 
with getting things near at hand accomplished that we fail even to listen 
to ideas/* 

''And how do you make yourself available for listening? Maybe this 
is important/* Morley added. 

"I think listening is very important,** agreed Stover. "I think that the 
superintendent, as well as the building principal, has to have an open door. 
That is a cliche, but really it is important. He has to go around physically 
and indicate his interest so that the people in the system feel that this is a 
place where administrators care about seeing and listening to what is being 
done. 

"Now a more tangible thing comes down to money continued Super- 
intendent Stover. "For some years I have believed in a system of budgeting 
supplies and books by which you do not spend all the money in the spring 
but leave leeway for the fall. You leave enough leeway so that if somebody 
wants to do something, he can come to the central pool and find the money 
to do it. We also have a research budget, not a magnificent one. Yet if 
somebody should have an idea next September that would cost somewhere 
between $500 and $1,000, we would have the money to act upon it. I 
do not have to say, as was said to me when I was a teacher, 'You will have 
to wait until the next budget, a whole year!* I think this is the surest way 
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to kill off teachers' enthusiasm because many creative ideas are going to 
take money. They are going to require materials, books and other kinds 
of resources. They may require travel to professional meetings where a 
topic teachers are interested in is being discussed by people whom they 
respect. In a case like this> we should be in a position to say they can go. 
I think all of us must have worked at some time in situations where wc 
could not do this, where we had a very frustrating experience." 

**I am going to correct myself, Frank," interrupted Salsbury, **becausc 
of what you have just said about money. I think very frequently we let 
money be too much of a block; that is, if teachers would get out of the way 
sometimes^ we would find that pupils have ideas, just as creative ideas as a 
lot of teachers. Sometimes when teachers get out of the way, pupils find ways 
of doing things, and it is absolutely fantastic to see the things that they can 
do with what is at hand. So frequently, I think, supervisors do the same 
thing. We say we just do not have money, while the teachers, if we would 
listen to them, and let them go ahead, would find ways of working that 
would not cost so much." 

Doll offered an example stemming from a visit to an elementary school 
in Pennsylvania. **In this school," he said, '*the principal had got out of the 
way of teachers with respect to ordering materials. These teachers were 
operating cooperatively and were buying materials when they needed them, 
watching their own budgets and trying to avoid duplication. They had a 
plan developed whereby they could spread the nature of the materials 
among more different kinds of projects than would normally have been 
done if they had had just a standard form out of the principal's office on 
which to list their requisitions." 

^That's all right, I think, if we have enough organizational know-how 
to do it," responded Stover. ''1 could see some places where this arrange- 
ment could be disastrous. Now, I saw it operate very well, though, in the 
social studies in cooperative buying of paperback books for several classes.'' 

Lack of funds and resources 
often is used as an excuse 
for failure to act. 

**Can we decentralize our financial operations? Can we create sub- 
budgets within which people have freedom to operate?" Morley asked. 

"The forms themselves need not be restrictive," Stover continued. 
*1 know a teachers' committee that reorganized the forms. But it is possible, 
of course, to let permissiveness in buying go to extremes." 

"This discussion reminds me," said Morley, "that wc need not always 
look outside our own groups and beyond our own resources for solutions 
to problems. Doing things in ways which throw people hack on their own 
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resources may bring about Discovery and use of potential. In other words, 
when someone requests something, instead <rf satisfying his wants immedi- 
ately, it may pay to delay a bit while he rethinks his request, reanalyzes his 
resources, and finds that within his own environment he has better and more 
appropriate resources than can be bought. Use of their own resources can 
strengthen people. We often look outside for flashy gimmicks. Think of the 
science curriculum, for instance. We are now getting packaged science kits. 
This might lead people away from the idea of salvaging or making use of 
what is already in the classroom itself. We know that in the potential re- 
sources of any school or classroom there is as much demonstration and 
utilization of scientific principles as there can be in a science kit that some- 
body else prepares. People are sometimes lured away from the best re- 
sources just by . . 

''We had two good illustrations," interrupted Stover. ''One was in 
junior high school where we were developing an electrical course, and the 
instructor and the youngsters developed their own benches and outfits. 
Also, in electronics over in high school, the same thing happened. We had 
to find some money for basic materials even though they were using their 
own ingenuity in order to make the project possible.** 

The leader should respect 
and assist his teachers. 

"Frank, even more fundamental than these ideas is the attitude that 
the administrator takes toward his staff/' asserted Baughman. "He has to 
convey directly and specifically to staff members that he respects them as 
professional people; he must do this both privately and before the public. 
The administrator, in the way he handles details, can do a great deal to help 
build an image of these persons as highly professional and skilled people. 
'And thus he can provide security within which teachers will open many 
doors for themselves. If they feel dignity and respect, he has removed many 
barriers that he could not remove artificially.** 

At this point, Morley noted that supervisors and principals can help 
build the images pupils have concerning their teachers. This can be done 
particularly by treating teachers appropriately in the presence of pupils. 

Then Doll remarked: "I hav^ a notion that some of the best super- 
vision comes in terms of helping teachers with what they really want to do. 
The supervisor should often serve with the teacher, 'getting his own hands 
and feet wet* in the qlassroom. I think of this with reference to principals 
and traveling supervisors who are generalists.** 

"Very true of special supervisors, too,*' professed Stover. "We had an 
interesting experience with this. For some years we had teachers in the 
elementary school called remedial reading teachers. We felt they were reach* 
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ing a very small proportion of youngsters who needed help in reading. We 
altered their role, of course with their help and willini^oess, so that they 
became consultants to the classroom teacher for the most part and spent 
most of their time helping teachers with materials and techniques, sug- 
gesting ways to woik with different kinds of youngsters. The interesting 
thing about it was that when we started, we thought that the service would 
be used mostly by new teachers and teachers new to the system. After 
about six months of operating, we found that teachers who had been with 
us 25 to 30 years were asking these people to come in to make suggestions. 
The teachers did not look upon the reading specialists as inspectors of any 
kind. They were looking to them as resource people, and we saw quite a 
change in teachers who had been with us for a long time." 

'1 suppose you have illustrated what I meant, assummg that the 
teachers in a given instance really want the kind of help the specialist can 
give,'' Doll responded. ''If a reading specialist is to release potential in 
teachers, surely he must deal more and more with the teachers themselves 
so that they develop insights to use in working with pupils." 

The teacher needs to be supplied 
with rich resources. 

"Aren't we saying that change in staffing and operation in this instance 
led to centering resources around the teacher?" asked Morley. ''We should 
tend, I believe, to recognize that the teacher is the person who is respon- 
sible for directing learning. We should enhance his role by bringing 
resources to him to help him. This is in contrast to saying, 'Teacher, we 
know you can't do this particular task, so we will bring in a specialist, and 
you will ship your pupils over to this specialist.' When we make statements 
like this, we do not enhance the teacher's role." 

"It is compartmentalizing the teacher," acknowledged Stover. "We may 
bring in resources for teachers in fields that are not subject-centered. For 
instance, we bring in social workers or psychiatrists or psychologists to 
help teachers understand the special problems that pupils may have, by 
means of case studies, discussions about ways in which to hold conferences 
with pupils and parents, ways of proceeding in child study. We are trying to 
help teachers learn to appreciate the potential of youngsters, some of whom 
may be quite different in their mores and backgrounds from the teacher's 
own experience. The so-called pluralistic society has been referred to in 
earlier chapters. There have to be ways to help teachers learn to know the 
unique difficulties, problems, and potential of youngsters who are very 
different." 

"I think you are getting close to something that Kimball Wiles stressed 
in a talk in Atlantic City. He emphasized the importance of mental health 
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in realizing the potential of all human beings/* suggested Salsbury. ''We 
forget sometimes in our emphasis on the development of the intellect and 
the development of intellectual potential, that this will never take place con- 
tinuously without practice of good mental hygiene. This is becoming espe- 
cially true v'ith regard to the increased pressures which are being brought 
to bear on all people today." 

''Does not this, in effect, make the nature of the experiences that the 
child has as important or more important than the subject matter with which 
he comes in contact?" inquired Baughman. "Speaking specifically about the 
elementary school level, I think that both the kind of experience a child 
has and the content which is being presented to him are important. You 
have basic subjects such as reading, and there is no substitute for them; 
but the fields of knowledge are so vast that the nature of the experience the 
child has is, in my opinion, as important as the subject matter that is being 
presented.'' 

'Tor instance?" Morley asked. 

The nature of experiencing 
makes a difference. 

"First, within the classroom, I think it makes a great deal of difference 
what a teacher does. Children should have an opportunity to engage in 
inductive and deductive reasoning, as opposed to rote memory work. They 
should have an opportunity to discover relationships for themselves, to seek 
answers to questions posed by the teacher. Many of these questions should 
have more than one possible answer. Children need to know how and where 
to seek information, how to organize it, how to evaluate it. In today's society, 
the knowledge of how to relate facts is as important as the acquisition of 
facts. Above and beyond that, I think the child should have the experience 
of working with more than one teacher, with more than one group of chil- 
dren. A child may work on something privately, but let him have the experi- 
ence of explaining it to other children. This is a real learning process in 
itself. When a child has to get comniand of ideas in such a way that he can 
present them to someone else, this is quite different from his answering 
questions about them on a test. We have seen this happen with sixth grade 
children presenting materials to first graders. The preparation they had to 
make and the terminology they had to use surprised them. They saw then, 
in a sense, some of the problems their own classroom teacher was faced 
with, and they had a greater appreciation of what their own classroom 
teacher was doing. They had a chance to play more than one role. And 
these experiences were more important than what textbook they were using.'' 

'1 think what you are suggesting is equally true of secondary schools," 
afllrmed Salsbury. "Interaction improves the chances of realizing potential 
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not only in students but in staff members as well People interact with one 
another and as a result they understand themselves and their problems much 
better than if they were in just a single situation. It is possible to organize 
action teams of staff members so that people may interact more readily." 
''How do you do that?'' asked Stover. 

••In several ways. One way, of course, is through departmentalization, 
but a better way is to focus on atypical youngsters: the gifted, the slow 
learners, the uncommitted, the alienated. We form teams of teachers, guid- 
ance people, administrators, and others who work with atypical youngsters 
on an unscheduled basis, whenever the team captain calls them together to 
consider the problems of the youngsters who have been assigned to them." 

"As in a case conference?*' 

••Yes. Sometimes we bring in our school psychologist. Many of these 
youngsters, you see, are with the same six or seven teachers, and they have 
a common counselor, principal, and vice principal who work with the team." 

New experiences help 
to evoke potential. 

••This makes me think that one of the means by which we can discover 
and develop potential in teachers is to involve them in new experiences," 
commented Doll ••I find that many teachers have had no contact with case 
conferences until they move into alert school systems. In the same way I 
think teachers do not develop a perspective for administration unless they 
go to work on some of the kinds of adminstrative problems we have been 
talking about, where they have an opportunity, for instance, to make supply 
lists; where they have an opportunity to struggle with problems of salary 
allocations and of budgets generally." 

••The whole idea of tapping a person's resources by assigning him dif- 
ferent roles certainly applies both to pupils and to the staff," Morley said 
to reinforce the point. ••As we can put the teacher who is normally lecturing 
into the role of being diagnostician, or into the role of being an adminis* 
trator of just a small enterprise, his or her eyes will be opened to new 
demands. And especially if the necei;sary resources are there, our action 
will tap new powers and develop new insights." 

••Whenever possible," added Baughman, ''teachers should be permitted 
to make their own commitments. They may want to try new roles in team 
settings or individually. Just open the door, let them make their own com- 
mitments. Sometimes you may find you almost need to hold them back." 

••We want pupils to arrive at points of commitment. You are saying 
that we want staff members to do the same thing." 

Stover noted at this juncture the need for teachers to recognize poten- 
tial in pupils other than the gifted. He also spoke of the corresponding need 
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for administrators to help teachers attain skill in recognizing the poten- 
tialities of slow learners, partly because they tend to stereotype these 
youngsters. He said, '1 have the impression that they understand so-called 
average and above-average learners better than learners who have not 
been favored intellectually.** 

Doll generalized that finding potential in learners of all sorts is one 
of the teacher's most important responsibilities, though it is one which 
he scarcely knows how to discharge. ^'Status leaders should help teachers 
see the importance of responsibilities like this. Very often, what is really 
a large matter seems to the teacher to be a small matter; and vice versa. 
We need to help teachers see what is important and also what is relevant.*' 

''Sometimes,'* said Baughman, "teachers feel so committed that they 
believe everything they say and do is absolutely crucial. Sometimes you 
have to help them see relevance in the sense that everything they say and 
do is not equally relevant.** 

"The word relevance rings a familiar bell,** Morley reminded the 
group. "Earlier in the yearbook, we talked of the teacher helping pupils see 
personal relevance in what they are learning, and now we are talking 
about helping the teacher see professional relevance in what he is doing: 
professional relevance to the building staff, to the school system, and to 
the state and nation. Maybe this takes us back to an earlier problem, the 
function of the innovator as a threat. We have to cultivate the idea of 
professionar relevance and of the professional contribution that the in- 
novator is making. We have to persuade others, apparently, of this rele- 
vance, and persuade them that it is not just an individual, isolated thing 
that the person is doing. Rather, he is doing something which is profes- 
sionally usable and relevant far beyond his own classroom.** 

Leaders should help teachers see 
professional and personal 
significance in their work. 

*Then," cautioned Doll, •^at the same time we must not lose personal 
relevance for that teacher within the framework of professional relevance.** 

''We have to guard against the teacher*s getting to the point that 
Gerald mentioned. He must not feel that every time he has an idea, it is 
so personal, so crucial, and so significant that you have to light up when 
he mentions it, or he feels you are throwing cold water on his plans,** 
Morley responded. 

"You are treading on the edge of a very delicate blade,** warned Doll. 

"Especially when you're dealing with people who have considerable 
potential,** Baughman added. 

Doll continued, "If you slam the door, thereby encouraging closure 
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rather than openness^ then 1 have a conviction from personal experience 
as a classroom teacher that I would tend to close the door on pupils. If 
I felt the door had been closed on me last hour by the administrator, then 
this hour I would really close doors for the pupils/' 

'i think what we are toying with here is something Frank touched on 
earlier," Morley conjectured. ''We feel the pressure of potential and in- 
novation at the creative end of our staff, and sometimes lose sight of the 
fact of potential in the less creative members. Certainly, we must be 
concerned for less creative teachers and encourage them to come out, to 
express themselves, and to use their resources. I think it is only with 
certain extremely creative persons that we probably have a need for 
exercising restraint. They have a million ideas. You simply can not always 
keep up or keep in tune with them." 

Leaders need humility 
and Self-criticism. 

It was then that Stover took us off the hook: '4 think part of the 
solution, if there is a solution, lies in a general atmosphere of humility and 
self-criticism. If a principal or supervisor has the sincerity and the honesty 
to say that he himself has tried something and it has not worked too well, 
or that our group has tried something and it has been ineffective, he may 
have the humility to say the chief fault was probably his. In other words, 
he criticizes himself as well as evaluates others. He has to create an at- 
mosphere in which it is all right to make a mistake or it is all right if 
teachers did not quite accomplish what they had hoped they would. I 
have to say that humility and self-criticism are not too often found in an 
administrative group, not as often as they should be. The administrator, 
temperamentally, frequently feels the need to be right all the time, and this 
because he is mainly on the defensive. He is in an intermediate position. 
As a result, staff members fear that they can not afford to make a mistake; 
they can not afford not to do quite what should be done. 

Differences among principals, 
as well as among teachers, 
must be recognized. 

''Now, I think we have talked a great deal about teachers," con- 
tinued Stover, "but we have not talked about the supervisory personnel, 
particularly principals, as much as we might have. We speak of selecting 
teachers for their talents and encouraging them to take a leadership role 
in various things. This is also equally true as far as principals are con- 
cerned. Some principals have mostly organizational talent; others have 
supervisory talent; others arc very good at curriculum development. In 
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a school system of any size it is important to loolc over the team and sec 
who has unique talents, and what you can do about them, and not expect 
all teachers and principals to be the same, or any building to be the same. 
We should think also of ways in which we can combine principals and 
supervisors in study teams so that they suppleraem each other, so that there 
IS a kmd of coordinated effort or blending of talents at the administrative 
and supervisory level." 

"A blending of viewpoints, too," suggested DoU. "I believe that in 
both teachers and their supervisors a good deal of personal development 
IS needed, in-service personal development. I know teachers and supervi- 
sors for whom this development ought to be going to the opera, and may 
I say « that I know other teachers and supervisors for whom it might be 
getting naarried? We all recognize that certain people need certain kinds 
of experiences which are not in the workaday world." 

..ur j?^"^""^ P'*^'^®^ "P aspect of the idea of personal development 
WeU, It gets down to a very basic question of security. The person who 
IS wiUing to venture, to take chances has to be a fairly secure person, and 
there are many factors that make for security. A principal can do a great 
deal to make a teacher feel secure enough that it wiU not be any great 
catastrophe if he vemures out and makes mistakes. We administrators are 
the basic ones that have to provide that feeling of security." 

"The principal establishes the climate within which the teacher is 
working," Morley interjected. 

y^?^ ^^^^^^^ provides it within the classroom. 

If the principal puts the teacher on edge, the teacher will very likely put 
the child on edge," concluded Baughman. 

Clarifying images is important 
in helping principals realize 
their potential. 

"And if there is a system-wide climate, were you suggesting that the 
supenntendem in the way he works with principals and supervisors es- 
tablishes this overall climate?" Stover inquired. "I would also say that 
the climate of the school system will be determined somewhat by the way 
the central office deals with the building levels, or does not deal with them. 
I think one of the things the superintendent needs to do is to help the 
principal realize the image of his own school. In most communities, schools 
arc quite different, even though they are located in the same general en- 
vironment. I know this is true in our community. The two junior high 
schools are not going to be the same schools. They do not serve the same 
population. The elementary schools are not going to be the same. As a 
result, we have to encourage principals not necessarily to emulate what 
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is done in other schools in the school system because it is outstanding and 
has received recognition. It may be the wrong thing for a particular school. 
Each principal must see the image of his own building." 

"Aad principals had better recognize the part they play in developing 
ima,j?es," counseled Baughman. "They are going to help develop images 
whether tliey want to or not, and they had better make an effort to develop 
the ones they consider desirable." 

"Similarly," said Stover, "here is a situation in which a man may have 
been principal of a school for many, many years, and has operated in a 
certain way: permissive, authoritarian, jovial, affectionate, or grim. It 
would be useless for his successor to think that he was going to function in 
the school in the same way. In other words, his administrative image is not 
necessarily going to be what his predecessor's was even though the school 
as a little community has not changed much. Prmcipals have strengths in 
working with teachers, and the strengths are not identical. We should not 
encourage a principal in school A to be like the principal in school B 
because the principal in school B is successful. The principal in school B 
is a different person with a different kind of relationship with the facuhy 
of the school." 

These comments prompted Morley to direct a question to the elemen- 
tary school principal. "I am wondering whether you believe that the super- 
intendent does have a responsibility to help you see yourself as others see 
you? Is this part of his leadership role? Does this enhance your position? 
Does this strengthen you if you feel the superintendent is helping you see 
yourself from anotficr vantage point, from his vantage pomt?" 

"Yes, definitely it can be very useful from the standpoint of helping 
an individual keep his perspective. Just as we talked about the teacher who 
can occasionaUy lose his perspective, the same thing can happen to the 
principal— for instance to the man who takes himself too seriously." 

"Hew do we achieve the same thing for the superintendent?" asked 
Stover. 

Baughman responded to the question by asking another: "Doesn't he 
have many interactions with people: the principals, the public, the board of 
education? We all form our concepts of ourselves by the ways people re- 
spond to us. Administrators at different levels interact with different groups, 
but the same basic process takes place." 

"I am more sympathetic with the superintendent than I am with any- 
one else," confessed Doll. "I have the feeling that superintendents serve 
pretty well as buffers for principals on many occasions, and that principals 
serve as buffers in their intermediate positions for teachers. Yet there is 
really nobody in comparable position serving as a buffer for the superin- 
tendent. I think the whole function of being a buffer is very important. We 
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talked awhile ago about the importance of mental health. It seems to me 
there are things we should not know that wisely are kept from us by our 
superiors. Our potential may be inhibited in its development by knowing 
certain things at certain times when we are really in the midst of a crucial 
problem. By the same token, there are things that ought to be communi- 
cated to us in ways that will develop the best understanding on our part 
so that we may move ahead.'' 

"You say ways that develop the best understanding/' reiterated Sals- 
bury with an air of doubt, •'and yet in spite of all efforts to communicate 
these things the best way becomes a traumatic experience sometimes. You 
see, I am questioning whether or not this is always the best thing to have 
happen — whether or not it docs increase one's potential to have him see 
himself as others see him?" 

Baughman also expressed mixed feelings about this point. "Yes, it 
sometimes becomes dangerous. I know very well what you mean, but you 
can withhold information until it comes from another source and becomes 
a crueler blow than if it had been presented in a carefully controlled situa- 
tion. So youVe playing with dynamite sometimes when you do withhold; 
but again, I have seen just what you are talking about.'' 

At this point, Baughman indicated that he thought it important to 
discuss present assumptions and ways of working at the elementary school 
level which might be barriers to getting at children's potential. "Grade level 
concepts and age level concepts sometimes inhibit and restrict what the 
teacher can do. Such projects as the Madison Project are going to open the 
whole question of the child's potential, and whether what a seven- or eight- 
year-old should experience can be graded. I think we have restricted the 
opportunities we present children because we have preconceived ideas of 
what we think they are ready for. These assumptions need to be re-evalu- 
ated." 

Potential can be affected through 
plans for organ' 'ing schools 
and through use of materials. 

"I think you have hit upon an idea that has many ramifications, 
namely, the restriction or constriction that results from all sorts of stereo- 
typing, pigeonholing, and labeling we do," Morley added in support. "You 
have mentioned only a few of the many instances of categorizmg which 
blind us to real potential. There is probably nothing which closes our 
operation as teachers and administrators more than this. We might mention 
again the slow learner. We have labeled him thus and to some persons the 
label immediately says, 'He can't do this, he can't do that!* Perhaps we can 
talk briefly about other labels that have limited us/' 
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"Take one a little further out," cited Doll. "It is called *The Commu- 
nity Won't Stand For It.' This affects children and it also affects teachers 
in their development, for on this basis in-service days, conference days, and 
blocks of time for curriculum improvement are often excluded from the 
school calendar." 

^I^Baughman then picked up again the influence of grade level concepts 
tnmgh graded textbook material. "Certainly if we can see tertbooks as 
tools to be used in different ways in different situations, we will help release 
potential. If we control the textbook rather than letting the text control us, 
we'll remove quite a few barriers to learning. We all know that a text that 
is labeled 'third grade' may be quite appropriate for a child who is in his 
second year; or it may be quite appropriate for one in his fourth year. The 
text is a tool to be used, and should not dictate to us the time the child 
should use it." 

"Let me just cite what we sometimes hear ourselves saying to our 
teachers," Morley volunteered. "We say, 'Complete this book; follow this 
textbook; this is your program.' When we say this, we can conceivably be 
saying. Teacher, you don't really have the initiative, or you don't carry 
the responsibility! Teach this book and then you will have discharged your 
responsibility!' Just as we have done with our specialists, we have some- 
times usurped and undercut the teacher's responsibilir for his own situa- 
tion. We have destroyed his role by insisting that he follow to the letter a 
particular curriculum, even a guide. All the teacher is supposed to do, then, 
is cue himself to this guide. Here, we are saying the same thing to the 
teacher. Teacher, you can't carry the responsibility. It is this guide that is 
the really responsible programer in your situation!' " 

"This type of approach may lead us into a larger dilemma, though," 
declared Stover, "because we have teacher turnover to consider. Without 
the guide or the textbook, I fear that we would be in difficulty. I think it is 
in the sensible application of the guide and the textbook that we really have 
to be concerned. I do not think this means we throw either one of. them 
out. We could not possibly function in today's situation without them." 

"Some teachers would panic," Baughman concurred. ''These teachers 
need the security of knowing the materials are present. Nevertheless, I 
believe the possibilities that are open to teachers are so much wider than 
many teachers conceive them to be." 

"I think that this unconscious limitation can be one of the dangers in 
using the newer instructional projects," contended Doll. "Many people are 
moving from one instructional program or track to e lother, adopting the 
materials that go with the new pt^ogram. There is no openness in this almost 
mechanical procedure. The teacher Is likely to be just as closed on the new 
track as he was on the old. An eclectic approach is not in use because we 
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do not want to take time for the thought and in-service development it 
requires.'' 

"In our school system," said Stover, "we have decided to move from 
a standard serie^ in arithmetic by installing twelve experimental situations 
in our elementary schools and asking the teachers to evaluate what is 
happening. This will be followed, we hope, by an in-service project for 
about a year before we move to another program. We are trying to avoid 
saying, 'This is going to be the program. We will have an in-service project 
for a year, and then we will install the program for which we have prepared 
the teachers.' Instead, we want the teachers to be ready and convinced 
before we make a serious move." ' 

Adopting ideas and materials 
developed by others may prevent 
the teacher from utilizing 
his potential. 

"Yet, again, don't we want to move in such a way that the end result 
is that we have surrounded the teacher with resources?" Morley asked. 
"Whether we develop guides, whether we select textbooks, whether we 
hire specialists, we want the teacher to be sure that he is in the center, that 
he is the initiator, and he is the coordinator, and that all we are doing is 
continually supplying more and more resources for his use. We do not 
want to furnish prescriptions for him to follow, or gimmicks, or proce- 
dures that carry the responsibility for the program. The responsibility 
is still his, and he must carry the responsibility for his program just as we 
want the learner always to feel that he is carrying more and more responsi- 
bility for his learning!" 

"Yes, I think the best illustration in the last three or four years may 
be the language laboratory," Stover concluded. *There were some schools 
where language laboratories were put in by administrative decree, and the 
teachers resisted them. You will find some schools where they were prac- 
tically never used or used under duress. There are other schools where 
teachers made a study. They visited other places. Eventually they requested 
a language laboratory, and it is working." 

"Then do you feel, Frank, that they learned to see the laboratory as 
a resource?" 

"As a teaching aid. They did not feel bound to the machine," re- 
sponded Stover* 

"Right," Morley interjected, "They did not see it as something that 
the administrator brought in and said, 'Here is a new method. This will 
give us a better program! Vm sorry about you people if you happen to get 
in the way. Wc will replace you if necessary!' " 
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Salsbury clinched this part of the discussion by saying, '^We are refer- 
ring to freedom, freedom to do something or not to do it. Teachers often 
need to feel free not to participate until they are ready to do so/' 

"An interesting point about the installation of our language labora- 
tory/' said Stover, 'Is that we did not put it into operation the first 
semester. We had a training period for teachers, but we did not require 
staf! members to participate. They all agreed to take instruction from a 
member of their own group. They did not use the laboratory until they 
felt competent and secure in using it. If we had made a requirement, we 
would have had great resistance.'' 

School-community involvement 
opens opportunities. 

''Involved, sometimes, in teachers' reactions to quick and sweeping 
changes are a couple of factors," Doll stated. ''One of these is the nasty 
expectations teachers sometimes have about what the administrator will 
do: he is going to push his idea in spite of our resistance, or he is operating 
a secret weapon or a hidden agenda. A second factor is the frustration 
that comes from never having anything evaluated. Education is noted for 
the piling of unevaluated practices on unevaluated practices. If you are 
doing something about these two factors, I think you are to be com- 
mended." 

"Also," returned Stover, "if an administrator is blessed, as I am, with 
a community that is willing to wait for innovation, he is fortunate. Pres- 
sure for innovation without evaluation is tremendous today, and it is 
generated by many outside forces. The idea of keeping up with the Joneses 
has spread throughout the curriculum field, and this has led to impetuous 
action without staff support." 

"Aren't we going back to something Ron said a while ago about 'the 
community-won't-stand-for-it' posture?" Salsbury inquired. "I think our 
communities will stand for constructive changes if they are well informed 
and if we keep them involved, and if we are really open in our relationship 
with them. I do not think we are beginning to make use of the community 
resources that are provided through other agencies. These agencies are 
working also to develop the potential of youngsters. We too often operate as 
a closed shop, saying, 'This is what the school is going to do, period!' I 
think of what the churches, the recreation departments, and the other 
agencies are doing, and I feel the need to involve them more." 

"If we say the teacher should open his clasisroom door to invite inter- 
action," Morley remarked, "we should note that both school and school 
system should open their doors to other agencies which have the same or 
similar goals. There are some wonderful resources and wonderful people 
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ready to help us. When the citizen comes to us and we know him, he will 
not look strange and suspect to us. The school has to be made open to the 
total community situation." 

"The statement, 'the community won't stand for it,' is often a clich6 
or an excuse," Doll asserted. "I know two communities where we discov- 
ered that the citizens at large were much more favorable to spending time 
and money on curriculum improvement than anyone had imagined, Includ- 
ing the school administrators. I wonder how often our communities are 
ahead of their administrators, but I recognize, too, that we are in a new 
era of pressures. Some of the pressures now come in the form of questions 
like these: 'Haven't you introduced the SMSG materials into your mathe- 
matics program?' and 'Haven't you installed teaching machines yet?' " 

"Administrators do not even have to use the community as an excuse 
for inaction," Salsbury reported. "They may say, 'The business manager 
won't let us have it,' when the business manager has pjrhaps never heard 
of whatever it is. An excuse of this sort is an easy means of getting a 
teacher with initiative out of one's hair." 

Doll now threaded a new tape with the comment, "There can be no 
release of potential without flicking a switch." 

Staff members who show 
' promise can help develop 
potential in alienated pupils. 

While the tape was being changed, the discussion group determined 
to talk freely from this point onward about miscellaneous problems in 
releasing potential, beginning with a case or two from school practice. 
Salsbury spoke of curriculum deficiencies which he and his senior high 
school staff were seeking to remedy. "We discovered that we had in our 
economically favored community," he said, '*a number of youngsters with 
varying backgrounds whose potential was not being realized. The reasons 
for this were many. Some of these reasons were social and economic; some 
were lack of motivation; and there were others. Eventually we involved 
125 staflf members, who came up with ideas like these: planning opportuni- 
ties to change the self-image of the youngster, and providing opportunities 
to see relationship between cause and effect. Many of the youngsters had 
not had enough experience in making wise choices. We were interested in 
a curriculum which would give them opportunities to make choices of 
various kinds, to arrive at a set of values, their own values rather than 
values imposed upon them by indoctrination." 

"This is a group of pupils that suburban culture had not done much 
to help with regard to making choices," Doll pointed out. 

"That is correct," continued Salsbury. "We came up with the idea of 
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an action team. We felt that all the standard procedures, mcluding use of 
consultants, were not too effective, and that the only thing that was really 
gouig to produce a change in these youngsters was to involve them with 
the staff members so that we might make greater use of the potential of 
the staff itself. Some of our teachers are highly creative persons; for exam- 
pie, people in the arts, people in science. One man in science has done a 
great deal of work with youngsters of this particular sort. We felt that the 
main key to modification of behavior in these youngsters was involvement, 
not only of the staff but of the youngsters themselves. To achieve positive 
change required much involvement. We have really just begun to scratch 
the surface. We have set up a tenth grade program, but we are convinced 
that our work must be done much earlier than the tenth year. Meanwhile, 
we cannot overlook the pupils we have with us. At the same time, though, 
we are working on an elementary school program in early identification. 
There are certain characteristics of students and homes that show tlirough.*' 
• "Can you name some of thescr Carl?" interrupted Doll. 

"Let me see if I can: limited reading ability, limited vocabulary so 
they have difficulty in communication, sometimes a value system which is 
in conflict with the value system of our community as a whole. That is, 
their own family value system is in conflict with the value system of this 
suburban area. Sometimes they have isolated themselves; they are self* 
isolated from the more fortunate members of the community. And they 
have limited opportunities 'of developing adequate self-esteem or self-image 
because of the nature of the society in which they find themselves. They, 
have lunited opportunities for coming in contact with model adults who 
understand them. These are not youngsters who go to church. They are not 
associated with the young peoples' groups in the churches; they are not 
associated with recreation departments.'' 

"Is there a high incidence of divorce and separation in the home?" 
Doll hiquired. 

"There is that. There is alcoholism; there is mental illness." 

''Do you see some particular ways in which you are going to work 
with this group? Are you going to use a counselee-counselor approach, or 
are you going to do some special grouping?" Morley asked. 

"I think it is going to be a matter of utilizing some of our specially 
talented teachers to help the youngsters grow and develop," continued 
Salsbury. "We have a mathematics teacher, we have a science teacher, we 
have an art teacher. All of these people have already shown ability to help 
the youngsters grow. So we are planning a team approach." 

"When a team succeeds, will its members help prepare other teams?" 

"We hope so." 

''Are you expecting that the changed perceptions of staff members 
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working on these teams will be such that however they are involved with 
individual students, they will work with them differently? Will they see 
youngsters differently, even when they are members of their own classes?" 

"This is our hope. We think so because we find study of adolescence 
working well with accelerated groups. The methods used with our acceler- 
ated groups seem to work with other groups." 

"In one school system that I know," said Stover, "a committee was 
appointed to look into the needs of gifted children. This committee decided 
that good practice in teaching gifted children was generally good practice 
in teaching all children." 

Moriey now turned to Gerald Baughman who, as an elementary 
school principal, had developed with his staff an ungraded program which 
had involved teachers in continuous study of their pupils. He asked Baugh- 
man to highlight some of the significant values he saw in his staff's coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

Units developed by the whole 
school help to reveal and 
develop potential. 

Baughman spoke first of grouping: "There are many elements in- 
volved in grouping. We must take into account more than simply chrono- 
logical age in putting children in common situations. We should take into 
account achievement, chronological age, mental age, special characteristics 
—everything we know about them as individuals. Beyond grouping, the 
staff has wanted to work on common units. We feel that by sharing com- 
mon experiences throughout the school everyone benefits. We have con- 
sidered taking several common school units in science and social studies. 
The one we have done so far is 'Children Around the World' with the 
entire school working on one unit, each teacher choosing both a geographic 
area and a specific task. We have found that the common unit provides for 
a sharing throughout the school of the materials that are developed. There 
was a resource area available in which materials were shared. Also, the 
resource people we brought in were shared. People from India, Germany 
and France shared their materials with the entire school. It was interesting 
to find that kindergarten pupils can participate in many activities of the 
school rather than being a separate entity as they are sometimes erroneously 
considered. Common sharing and everyo 's working on a common idea 
have given us quite an impetus.'' 

Moriey added, "This arrangement helps to set the climate for coopera- 
tion and for a feeling of oneness within a total situation.'' 

"Yes." Baughman continued. "It permits either an individual or 
groups to go to other rooms, share what they have, setting up displays in 
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the resource area, and explaining these displays to other groups." 

''As I remember the situation/' said Morley, "you have sometimes 
placed children with teachers according to temperament or personality. 
Even though a child might logically be placed in a given group, you would 
place him with another teacher who might serve better to 'bring him out.' 
This is a resource your staff has: differing personalities who can interact 
with children who in turn have differing personalities." 

"Explain how you do the matching from a human relations stand- 
point," Doll requested. "What is to prevent a teacher whose pupil has been 
removed from feeling he is inferior to the teacher who now receives the 
pupil?" 

Matching teachers and pupils 
may be a valuable 
procedure. 

"Well, the teachers are all sharing children. The teacher who first had 
this child is asked to do a special job with another child, so he has his own 
task to perform. One complements another. As Frank has indicated, there 
is often a child who achievement-wise should have been with a younger 
group and was placed with a younger group, but as time progresses we 
can sense that the child feels inferior because of this and a number of 
other things. Because of a negative self-concept that seems to be develop- 
ing, the child is moved into a more advanced situation, although academi- 
cally it is difficult. Still the new situation may become an incentive to the 
individual, so achievement then has to be disregarded in terms of the child's 
feeling about himself. We do the opposite sometimes. The very bright little 
fellow, for example, who is not at all working up to capacity is put into a 
more advanced situation in which he is watched very carefully and this 
becomes an incentive to him. So achievement is just one of many things 
that have to be considered when we move a child from one situation to 
another." 

Morley then attempted to expand a bit on what Baughman had been 
saying. "I think we need to say that staff members will not begin to look 
at characteristics of individual children until they know that they are in a 
flexible situation in which something can be done to accommodate such 
differences. If the situation is not fluid enough so that they can take action 
to resolve unique individual problems, staff members soon learn to ignore 
these problems." 

"We have teachers who say, 'Such and such a child is having diffi- 
culty. May another classroom teacher, the music teacher, the physical 
education teacher, and I meet with you to discuss this child?' Out of these 
conferences have come new placements for children because the teacher 
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himself has said, *I need help with this individual child.' Then, with the 
combination of about five people and their knowledge of a particular child 
in diflerent situations, a different placement can be worked out/' 

''I think many of the things that Gerald has just said here are equally 
true in secondary schools,'' suggested Salsbury. **We have tried experi- 
ments in segregating children who are not living up to their potential. This 
does not work, especially in a highly competitive situation. The pupils feel 
that they can not maintain a good image if they are not having opportunities 
similar to those which other youngsters have. When we segregate children, 
wc tend to provide a difTerent curriculum for them. To see an English 
teacher teach Macbeth with this type of youngster and try to make certain 
values important to him is to see a creative teacher realizing the potential 
in youngsters and helping them develop an improved self-image, because 
they are doing the things the rest of the pupils are doing. I am certain the 
teache** does not teach these pupils in the same way as he does the college 
preparatory youngsters. A science teacher may, for Instance, approach 
science through scientific fallacies and superstitions, something I once hap- 
pened to see culminate in a terrific bulletin board display. A lot of 
science was involved here. This was content the pupils knew something 
about. The teacher started where the pupils were.*' 

''Carl has mentioned a similarity in elementary and secondary school 
situations," commented Stover. '^Before I go on to K-12 programs, I would 
say that I think frequently we have shied away from the transfer of a child 
from one situation to another with the idea that we would make the teacher 
lose face. I think this is not an effective concept if we have good faculty 
understanding of problems. Just to illustrate what Gerald said, last year we 
had a child who was transferred from a school he ordinarily would have 
attended into the room of a third grade teacher who was extremely warm 
and accepting. He made a fine adjustment. Yet this year the teacher had 
another child in her room who could not adjust, and this child, too, was 
transferred to another situation with similar success. So the idea that some 
teachers can aid adjustment and some can not is not necessarily so. We are 
dealing with personality elements that are over and beyond the sheer 
instructional capacity of a teacher. 

''On a kindergarten through twelfth grade basis," Stover continued, 
"representative committees like ours in the social studies are common. I 
value such committees because they provide some increase in conversation 
among the levels of education. When a teacher from an elementary school 
feels that he can speak on equal terms about children's capabilities with a 
department chairman at the senior high school, this is a valuable experience 
for both of them. Frequently teachers of high school seniors are just as 
awed about the successes of the first grade teacher as the first grade teacher 
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is awed at the erudition of the teacher who works with coUege^bound 
seniors. If we are to realize potential in teachers, we must prevent them 
from becoming insular. Teachers should share an understanding of the 
accomplishments of other teachers." 

Morley broached a new topic nt this point: '*We have talked about 
pressures on pupils and teachers. I wonder whether the pressure of national 
goals or national concems is a force that conflicts with our interest in 
developing the individual to his optimum. Are there aspects of national 
concern that run counter to our efforts toward full development of the 
individual?" 

"I think you imply an answer to your own question," acknowledged 
Salsbury. 'The emphasis has surely been on mathematics, science, and 
the languages. I think we need potential developed in the creative arts, the 
humanities, and the social sciences to as great an extent. We are sacrificing 
the potential of some of our people by forcing them into the three 'popular 
areas' in which they may have less potential " 

"Are teachers feeling these pressures?" Morley asked. 

"Yes," replied Salsbury, "but I think the pressure is decreasing be- 
cause the other subject matter areas are being given a little more attention.'* 

"For instance, have some departments acquired a self-image of 
second-ratedness?" 

"Yes," interjected Stover, "in fact in this spring hiring season, some 
school administrators have been agreeing to pay a differential for teachers 
teaching in the so-called scarce fields. I know from personal experience 
this is happening 'with or without benefit of clergy.* I think this practice 
can only lead to a poor self-image on the part of teachers who are not in 
the favored group. I'm talking about secondary schools alone. We do not 
see this yet in the elementary school, but we see it in some phases of 
special education " 

Pressures on teachers and pupils 
have come from new sources. 

"Yet are not the elementary schools feeling the influence of having 
K-12 or K-6 science supervisors, K-6 mathematics supervisors, and mod- 
ern foreign languages in the elementary schools?" Salsbury asked 
rhetorically. 

"1 feel that alienation has set in in a new way as a consequence of 
some of the pressures. I think what we have really done is assume that 
everyone ought to bear more heat. And some of the metals are not made 
for more heat," declared Doll. "1 have something to document this. Those 
of us who have used tape recorders in high school cafeterias, getting pupils 
to respond to questions like 'Who are your friends these days?' and 'How 
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much affiliation do you have with other pupils in the school?' find that in 
many high schools there has developed a kind of Chinese Wall. Each indi- 
vidual has tended, especially in the gifted groups, to become isolated from 
other individuals. We have this kind of response registered on the tapes: i 
find ray best friends during the summer time.* 'Why is that?* 'Because we 
are in such intense competition in our school that 1 can't afford to have a 
good friend; I don't dare give my secrets away.* Again and again, this sort 
of thing occurs. I have a conviction that many teachers in our high schools 
went underground when the first Sputnik blasted off in October 1957, and 
that they haven't really come out of the ground in some cases. We have 
failed to distinguish between those students who can take the heat and 
those who cannot, and right within our ablest groups there are both kinds. 
I think this phenomenon is relevant to the need for openness and develop- 
ment of potential.'' 

"I agree," observed Stover. "Pressure develops, in part, with reference 
vo both national and local examinations. I find the teen-agers around my 
house talking about the marks they get on tests more than they talk about 
what they are learning, or more than they discuss the kinds of tl ings that 
interest them. It's only when they get off by themselves and start discussing 
such subjects as psychology, rather than the French or algebra they are 
taking in school, that they are free." 

These comments struck a responsive chord in Carl Salsbury. "We are 
getting into a whole area of discussion that I think is very important. The 
pressures and false gimmicks we have in schools make pupils, teachers, 
atid adults in general lose sight of what is important— that learning is 
intrinsically important. Qass rank for instance. Is it more important to 
rank number two than number three, number seven than number eight? 
Is not ranking something the schools themselves have developed, something 
we say national associations and college admissions oflficers want? I think 
there are many practices, in the use of tests and everything else, that can 
be put in better perspective than they are now." 

Some pressures come from 
long standing malpractice. 

"1 think another example is the grouping system that exists in some 
of our larger schools," cited Doll. "For example, if you have ninth grade 
groups that go to the 22nd exponent, if you have group 9* to group 9-', 
one is led to ask teachers, What is the distinction between say 9'-- and 9^^?' 
Most teachers say, 'Wc don't know.* But the pupils think they themselves 
know what their ceilings are as determined by their group numbers, and 
I'm pretty sure some of them stop trying harder right at that point." 

"Well," said Stover, **we are saying that because of pressures, whether 
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from college admissions or other causes, extending at least into the junior 
high school, we see less love of learning exhibited by students who ought 
to be able to pursue things along their own lines rather than feel that they 
are in deadly competition continually. I think teachers feci this competition 
very strongly, and feel the need to deliver. Perhaps this is not as true 
where there is no state-wide testing as it is where state-wide testing exists, 
but it is true nevertheless. There are circumstances in which the youngster 
who is not college bound has many common interests with the one who is 
college bound, and there ought to be places in the secondary school for 
them to have free interchange so they are not in a classified society for the 
time that they are in high school As we continue to apply pressures, the 
chances for such interchange happening become less and less. We have 
gradually seen even the abolition of the activity period in some junior high 
schools, and this was one point of which we used to have a common 
mingling across all kinds of lines. In our area, the activity period has been 
disappearing at a very rapid rate over the past five to ten years.'' 

"We still have the activity period," inserted Salsbury. 

"We have it, too, but I am just saying this is a tendency and it is quite 
marked. Then there is the gradual diminution of the homeroom. There 
were formerly, in some schools, homeroom-based guidance activities in 
which children were heterogeneously mixed for social and guidance pur- 
poses. We are seeing more and more stratifications of the homeroom 
because of the schedule-making possibilities that that permits. All these 
are practices that tend to downgrade a certain group of students, and per- 
haps to give a false set of values to other groups," concluded Stover. 

The cumciilum does not always 
fit the pupil's need for 
specific preparation. 

"When 1 visit suburban high schools particularly,'' said Doll, "1 notice 
a marked distinction between the population some adolescents term im- 
politely 'the hood group' and the high-achieving, college-bound youth. 
When the bell rings for start of school in the morning, the youngsters who 
expect U) go to college hurry through the doors so that they will have a few 
minutes of study time before classes actually begin. They are trying to do 
some of the work they left undone after midnight the night before. Mean- 
while the group we commonly call alienated from school and society stays 
outside the building as long as possible, huddling together as close-packed 
peers. And so segregation occurs in a form we have not thought about very 
much. I wonder, too, what this suggests about conformity, whether every- 
one who is going to college thinks he has to fit a common mold. Mean- 
while, the other segment of teen-age society is forming a mold of its own. 
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From the viewpoint o( American society, we may be developing a situation 
that is unfortunate and even dangerous/' 

•in Pennsylvania last week," Salsbury reported, "I visited a high 
school where there are business education, college preparatory, and voca- 
tional agriculture programs. Probably SO percent of the pupils will end in 
technical work of some kind, work affected by automation. Pupils are 
being trained for agriculture who will not be in agriculture. We are not 
giving pupils opportunities to develop potential in situations in which it 
will count. This is as true in schools with strong college preparatory pro- 
grams as it is elsewhere. Maybe there are 25 percent of our youngsters 
who should be preparing for technology rather than for college." 

•'One might notice what happens in the colleges," suggested Stover. 
'*When we interview teachers, one of my favorite questions is, 'What books 
have you read lately?' I must say that I am not too happy about the an- 
swers, and I do not blame the respondents. Most of them say, i have been 
so busy with the pressure of college, reading so much required material 
that I have not had time to pursue rny own interests.' Then I recall that the 
most successful teachers I have known were fascinated with their subjects, 
had side interest they pursued, and were able to entice youngsters into 
following along the same trail. I am not speaking now of any one group of 
colleges, but I think this is a fairly general situation, though we do find the 
exception. Maybe 1 do not interview the right people! Have you had this 
same experience?'' 

Interests and aHlities of teachers and pupils 
should be extended rather 
than curbed. 

"Yes, I have. Again, it is the pressures they feel," responded Salsbury. 

'i am wondering if there is not a counter pressure or force develop- 
ing/' Morley hypothesized, **in the work of Guilford and Torrance and 
Taylor and Barron on other dimensions of intelligence. Then also some 
cracks may be showing in the admissions offices where they are reconsider- 
ing whether or not they really get persons who are productive and able to 
do divergent thinking, persons with some real interests and divergent 
personalities as well as ability to produce routine, required reports. Do you 
think that there may be some counter movement developing? It is said 
that the situation is changing; a little bit, that the pressure is not as great. 
Well, is it? Is some of the change resulting from a counter pressure?" 

''I think there is a second look. People are beginning to think there 
is a place in life for some other things besides the routinely academic/' 
asserted Salsbury. 

''Actually," Morley continued, "people writing on other dimensions 
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of intelligence arc concerned with somewhat the same theme that we have 
been thinking about here; namely, that there arc many dimensions to 
potential/* 

''Some of the national organizations in education have become inter- 
ested in academically nontalented pupils/* Salsbury reminded the group. 

'There is danger in just thinking of new categories and not really 
isolating components of Intelligence. In talking about the nonacademic* 
the overachiever, the underachiever, we have done a lot of generalizing. I 
personally do not think that such an approach will prove as rewarding or 
productive as approaches for looking, for instance, at divergent thinking, 
which is necessary as a part of any person's operation at whatever level 
and in whatever situation he may find himself," Morley concluded. 

"I have a notion that the factor of mental health is going to be more 
and more prominent in the next five to ten years," Doll conjectured. "It 
may be that some of the things we are doing in schools will be revealed 
clearly as Jmving ei ' er little or no value in encouraging mental health. I 
think more and more funds will be channeled into this cause." 

Wise use of newer instructional 
media is needed 

Stover suggested still another topic. "Well, maybe we could make 
another attack by talking about the influence of the new media on release 
of potential. We are speaking of pressures and national campaigns, and of 
course we have heard a great deal about such things as programed learn- 
ing, the teaching machine, and the i:se of educational television in extend- 
ing the talent and capacity of mastt i teachers as well as in benefiting from 
psychological thinking in its application to electronic devices. We had an 
experiment with programed learning in the junior high school last year and 
one in the senior high school this year. We found that programed learning 
was more usable with the medium 'md lower ability groups than with the 
upper. This was also the general finding in several nearby communities 
that experimented with quite difierent pupil populations. A symposium of 
teachers who were involved in the experiment revealed that most of them 
feh that programed instruction, to be effective, needed to provide more 
opportunities for individualized instruction. 

"One of the current difficulties was that most of the stimulation of the 
good teacher and the stimulation of other pupils was almost nonexistent. 
The bright pupils did not like this because they wanted a chance to ex- 
change views and challenge ideas, to ask questions and make comments. 
So the idea that this teaching procedure would supplant the individualized 
approach to instruction or would make possible instruction of much larger 
groups did not seem to work out in actual application as far as we know 
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from the experiment. I believe that the teachers who worked with pro- 
gramed learning felt that here was a tool which, if it were used in conjunc- 
tion with good cliissroom interaction, could be helpful. One conclusion I 
drew from my brief experience was that the developers of programed 
materials ought to go out to where classroom teachers are using the 
materials and talk freely with them to see how different the application 
could be in actual practice. I see prospects in the procedure, but by trying 
to apply a mass approach without using the critical judgment of teachers, 
we could miss an opportunity for developing a good instructional proce- 
dure," concluded Stover. 

"In reference to what Frank is saying," added Doll, "a newly pub- 
lished book on the secondary school curriculum says we shall have, in the 
future, large group instruction and also skills laboratories in which teach- 
ing machines and programed materials will be in use. Yet we shall surely 
need teachers who can work with ten or twelve pupils at a time to try to 
get meaning from our rapidly expanding knowledge. Teachers who can 
help pupils find meaning in their world will be prime developers of human 
potential." 

Employment and recreational opportunities 
for youth should be explored. 

''Another interesting comment someone made informally before we 
began our recording is that the child at home is actually saying that there 
is nothing for him to do, that he feels unoccupied, disengaged. Maybe he 
feels the same way about the community, too. Is this a concern?" Morley 
asked. "What is the consequence, for example, of having certain age 
groups finding less and less to occupy them? Legitimate employment seems 
to be more and more deferred, especially for older adolescents and young 
adults. If teen-agers know this fact, their attitude may resemble ours when 
wc faced the draft, which they are also facing. What is there for them to 
reach for? What can they become curious and excited about? Is there 
anything the school can do to salvage them?" 

"There had better be," was Salisbury's concerned reply. 

"You are asking a question I cannot answer," Stover responded. "We 
are considering this problem in our state, but I have not found anybody 
who can tell us much about its solution. Wc are talking particularly about 
the non-college bound student. Here, we are trying chiefly to provide 
recreational activities, which are complicated by the presence of the auto- 
mobile. The older teen-ager often has neither employment nor satisfying 
recreational activity." 

"It is awfully hard to develop your potential without a motive," pro- 
fessed Salsbury. 'i think I would like to conclude with a saying by Louis 
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Raths: if we treat people as they are, they will become worse than they 
are. If we treat them better than they are, they will become better.' " 

''So this is one thing that the school can do," Morley said hopefully. 
*it can maintain goals which exceed those which the pupil might have for 
himself, those which parents might have for their children, or those which 
a community might have for its citizens. If the school maintains goals 
worth stretching for, it is a truly dynamic agency in our society. It should 
hold forth an image a little larger and a little higher than the people hold 
for themselves." 

With these words, the panel of five persons concerned with the roles 
of supervisors and administrators concluded a two-hour discussion. At the 
conclusion of the discussion, the sentiments of the panelists were mixed. 
First, they felt humble because of the inadequacy of the treatment which 
they had been able to give to several major issues and concerns, and be- 
cause of their failure even to mention certain other issues and concerns. 
Yet they were satisfied that they had opened to further analysis and inquiry 
important ways of aiding release of potential in teachers and, through 
teachers, in pupils, and that they had identified several barriers to release 
of potential. Primarily, however, they themselves had come to see the great 
significance of supervisors' and administrators' roles in performing an 
eminently necessary task. 
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Conclusion /a Composite of Ideas 
About Release of Potential 



The Yearbook Committee 



IN THE preceding chapters, we have advanced ideas about 
lelease of potential which, in some instances, may have become lost in the 
structure of the chapters themselves. We wish, therefore, to reemphasize 
several significant ideas in this concluding section of the volume* 

First, we have made certain basic assumptions about the nature of 
human potential and about its discovery and development. Potential is 
frequently unpredictable, and it is literally almost limitless. Furthermore, 
it is personal and individual; hence, the teacher who would release poten- 
tial in his pupils must know them as individuals. Potenl'al is also multi- 
dimensional, appearing in multiple forms in the individual learner and 
spreading widely into areas of human accomplishment which have been 
examined but little. It can be discovered and developed by the classroom 
teacher within the context of warm human relationships and desirable 
teaching practices. 

The Committee responsible for this volume has recognized that cer- 
tain barriers to discovery and development of constructive potential exist in 
elementary and secondary schools. Some of these barriers are as age-old as 
disinterest and unconcern. Others arise in our current culture and the pres** 
ent educational milieu. A few of the barriers are particularly worthy of men- 
tion. The first of these is the fact of alienation of the individual from oppor* 
tunities to release his potential. Sometimes, as we have noted, alienation 
originates in cultural deprivation or in segregation, a {)henomenon which 
comes in a variety of guises. Yet alienation is by no means limited to per- 
sons of low socioeconomic status, for privileged children experience 
alienation which is peculiarly their own. And the schools themselves have 
much to do with alienating learners from opportunities which can be 
provided by insightful, empathetic teachers, cooperative peers, and stimu- 
lating materials, and equipment. 
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A consequence of alienation is development of an unfortunate, inade- 
quate or unreal self-image. The learner's self*image can, however, be 
focused and appropriately magnified through the process of interacting 
with teachers who desire to help him develop potential. To be at his best 
in this respect, the teacher must achieve openness in his relationship with 
pupils. At present, one of the major barriers to release of potential is the 
tendency of many teachers to remain closed in their interaction with 
learners. 

The precious human material with which the schools deal requires, in 
our day, a launching platform of values and goals from which discovery 
and development of potential may proceed. Because of growing cultural 
pluralism and of personal factors which in turn relate to social forces, 
pupils in American schools readily lose their way, follow paths of con- 
formity, or find themselves unable to visualize the bright future they de- 
serve. Because of the needs of these pupils and the great waste of potential 
which unquestionably occurs at any time or place, the committee has sought 
to propose several promising ways of releasing potential through teaching. 

These promising ways include: 

Observing and listening to learners with increased care and concern 

Becoming more sensitive to clues which indicate how teachers can help 

Achieving openness in pupil-teacher relationships, to permit improved 
response and interaction 

Helping learners toward the objective of personal relevance and, as 
practiced by supervisors and administrators, helping teachers to the twin 
objectives of personal and professional relevance 

Recognizing and accepting different ways of responding, according to 
learners* individualized styles and needs 

Stimulating creation and re-creation of a self-image that encourages 
further development 

Taking directly into account the presence of such barriers as alienation, 
cultural pluralism, and unconscionable pressures 

Questioning, probing and responding in ways that lead learners to 
assume responsibility 

Standing aside judiciously to let the learner discover and exercise his 
own resources 

Shifting one's vantage point for viewing learners in action 
Placing learners in varying roles 

Making development of the learner the chief goal in teaching subject 
matter 
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Achieving free affective response and seeing its relevance to intellectual 
development 

Helping learners find order, pattern and meaning in phenomena 
Establishing a school environment that encourages teachers to be em* 

pathetic and helpful to learners and to each other 

Achieving free and constructive communication with learners 
Respecting experimentation and supporting experimenters in both 

their failures and their successes 

Helping learners sense the Hving dynamic of man's creations, as 
revealed by history and the current scene 

Gearing the way, by whatever means, for stretching learners* minds 
and abilities in creative, self-fufilling endeavor. 

The Yearbook Committee hopes that it has suggested several lines of 
inquiry concerning procedures by which the schools can aid discovery and 
development of constructive potential in learners. An area of concern which 
is both so little explored and so needful of exploration must and should be 
left open-ended. Further consideratioi]i of choices and problems in releasing 
such potential through teaching is essential to the realization of America's 
future. The committee urges American teachers to undertake this important 
task. 
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Appendix 



Some Recent Inquiry Concerning the Theme 



INQUIRY concerning discovery and development of human 
potential is increasing. Much of this inquiry is being conducted by psy- 
chologists who are interested in cognitive learnings in learning by dis- 
covery, in the disadvantaged child and the learning process, in strategies of 
learning, in characteristics of successful school achievers, and in a variety 
of other fundamental matters. 

The Center for Cognitive Studies at Harvard University, The Learn- 
ing Laboratory and Research Center at the University of Wisconsin, and 
the Institute for Developmental Studies of the New York Medical College 
are but three of the organizations now investigating problems which affect 
discovery and development of potential. In addition, research projects of 
the Cooperative Research Program are being conducted by individuals and 
teams under auspices of the United States Office of Education. Many of 
these projects bear directly upon testing, instruction, and guidance of pupils 
who are considered to have special need for release of potential. 

Occasionally one encounters in the literature and in private descrip- 
tions of experiments in teaching examples of curriculum content and teach- 
ing procedures which appear to be useful in freeing learners^ potential. A 
few of these examples follow. The examples were chosen because of theit 
presumed special interest for classroom teachers who are concerned with 
ways of individualizing instruction. 

Developing the Gifts of Young Children 
in Various Areos of Mental Ability 

Frederick B. Davis and his associates have devised tests of mental 
abilities to supplement the Stanford-Binet Test in testing children between 
the ages of about four years, three months and five years, three months who 
are candidates for admission to the Hunter College Elementary School, New 
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York City.^ The tests include measures of live basic competencies: space 
conceptualization, vocabulary, number ability, reasoning, and scientific 
knowledge. They are unspeeded power tests that include a variety of activi- 
ties of interest to young children. 

Scores resulting from administration of the five tests and the operating 
requirements of the Hunter College Elementary School were Msed as criteria 
for organizing an experimental first grade class of 30 children. The c)ass 
included six children with the highest scores in each of the five areas of 
mental ability. 

A control class of 30 children was selected on the basis of high intelli- 
gence quotients as determined by the Stanford-Binet Test. At the time of 
their admission to school, members of the control class and the experimental 
class had attained ages ranging from four years, eleven months to five years, 
eleven months. 

Two investigators, Maybury and Lesser,^ developed a teaching pro- 
gram for the experimental class. This program was designed to supplement 
the regular program for gifted children by placing special emphasis on each 
of the five areas of mental abilit - . The investigators hypothesized that special 
programs would increase participation and productivity in these areas, and 
that children gifted in an area would receive special benefit from instruction 
in that area. The school's daily program required a three-hour morning 
session for the whole class, followed by lunch and an hour's work on a 
different assignment each week. For the experimental group, the hour was 
dedicated to the special programs. 

Special programs introduced much content not usually taught in the 
school. Activities in the special area included making maps and diagrams, 
laying out city plans, discussing subway and street maps, examining and 
preparing scale drawings, and drawing simple objects in perspective. Chil- 
dren tried finding the vantage points from which perspective drawings were 
prepared, estimating lengths and directions, building three-dimensional de- 
signs, and doing Japanese paper-folding. 

In the verbal area the children wrote poetry, discussed words and the 
development of stories, and practiced communicating ideas. They compared 
differing languages, engaged in creative storytelling, and discussed literary 
criticism and word construction. 

' Frederick B. Davis, Gerald S. Lesser, Elizabeth G. French^ ct at. '*Icentification 
and Classroom Behavior of Gifted Elementary School Children/' in The Gifted Stu- 
dent, OE-35016. Monograph No. 2, Cooperative Research Monographs, United States 
OfRce of Education, p. 19-32. 

• Margaret W. Maybury is a teacher in the Hunter College Elementary School, 
and Gerald S. Lesser^ now at Harvard University in charge of the Laboratory of 
Human Development, is a former Associate Professor assigned to the Educational 
Clinic, Hunter College. 
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The numerical area involved making the children familiar with geo« 
metric figures, fractions, averages, numbers needed to balance groups, 
Roman numerals, using money, telling time, and experimenting with the 
abacus. Other content included sequence of numbers, measures of central 
tendency, principles used in comparing groups, the value of zero, and the 
uses of tens and hundreds columns. 

Lessons in reasoning emphasized verbal and pictorial analogies and 
similarities, the uses of symbols to express ideas, interpretation of pictures, 
representation of abstractions, and discussion of extrapolation. 

Finally, the science area dealt with demonstrations and experiments 
relative to the nature of air, air pressure, and air currents. Some of the 
experiments were advanced enough to be mastered by only part of the 
group. The pupil experiences listed in the precedmg paragraphs are only 
representative of the many opportunities which were included in each of 
the areas. 

To determine effects of the teaching programs, the investigators made 
two separate comparisons of children's classroom behavior. The first com- 
parison noted the progress made by the different mental ability groups in 
the experimental class; thus the first comparison answered the question, 
''Did the selection tests identify children who would benefit especially from 
the specialized teaching programs?'* The second comparison was an experi- 
mental vs. control comparison in which the new methods of selection and 
instruction were pitted against mure traditional methods. 

To compare the effect of the special program in one area on 
children gifted in that area with its effect on children gifted in other 
areas, the investigators divided the school year into quarters, with 
each group receiving instruction in its area for half the afternoon 
period daily. During the other half of the afternoon period, each group 
worked in a different area each quarter. Every child had, therefore, four 
times as much help in his specialty as other children who were not in his 
group, and every child had an equal amount of exposure to his non-special- 
ties. Sources of the data used in making comparisons included specially- 
prepared achievement tests, the Science Research Associates Primary 
Mental Abilities Test, and classroom observations which were conducted 
seven hours weekly. 

Having hypothesized that the special teaching program in an area 
would result in greater learning among children found to be gifted in that 
area than among other children in the experimental class, the investigators 
found that children gifted in four of the Ave areas gained more than the 
average of their class as a consequence of special instruction. The excep- 
tion was children gifted in science. Actually, both the ''space children" 
and the ''science children'' gained more than the average of the experimental 
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class from instruction concerning space. Both the ''number children'* and 
the ''space children'* proved to be better than the average in numerical 
ability, and both the "reasoning children" and the "science children" ex- 
celled in activities involving reasoning. The children with strong verbal 
aptitude were alone in exceeding the records of other pupils in verbal activi- 
ties, while children gifted in science did not make better-than-average gains 
in science activities. 

The seven-hour-a-week classroom observations revealed the number 
of correct responses^ made by the children in each area of specialty, the 
number of "major responses/' the number of volunteered versus called-on 
responses, and the number of responses made in terms of one's specialty 
though the current discussion was in another specialty. All the groups 
except the one in reasoning responded more often in their areas than might 
have been expected by chance, and the children often mentioned their own 
specialties even when the situation did not warrant such mention. 

Informal subject observation of the groups showed that: 

The spatial group was unusually exuberant and kinetic. 

The numerical group was somber, dedicated and serious. 

Other behavioral differences among the groups were noted. Frequently 
they seemed to see the same project differently. For instance, for Valentine's 
Day the spatial group built a three-dimensional pop-up valentine, and the 
verbal group wrote a poem to celebrate the day. On another occasion, when 
the teacher read the poem Autumn Leaves, by Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
verbal group composed its own poem and the science group discussed 
mulch. 

Interesting incidents occurred as a consequence of the children's school 
experiences. For example, the following conversation between two five-year- 
olds was overheard in a school corridor: 

"Now let's see. If A is greater than B, and B is greater than C, then 
A must be greater than C." 

"Yes, that's right. But how about this? If A is greater than B, and if 
A is greater than C, then you can't tell which is greater, B or C." 

When results achieved by administering the Stanford-Binet Test to 
the experimental and control groups were compared, the experimental 
class's mean score was 132 and the control class's mean score was 153. 
The difference may possibly be attributed less to difference in mental ability 
than to the fact that parents and psychometrists knew the scores of the 
control group would be used as a criterion for admission to the school, 
whereas members of the experimental group were admitted according to 
other criteria. At any rate, the experimental group did as well as or better 
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than the control group on a series of achievement measures used at the end 
of the school year.^ 

The investigators felt that they had discovered some initial answers to 
their questions concerning participation, productivity, and the benefits to 
be derived from special instruction for pupils of particular abilities. 

Training Children To Inquire 

At the University of Illinois, motion pictures and question-and-answer 
procedures have been used by J. Richard Suchman and his aides in teaching 
elementary school children strategies of scientific inquiry. Brief films of 
physics demonstrations suggest questions of cause and effect. The children 
then ask their teacher questions which can be answered **ycs'' or to 
help them assemble data necessary for making hypotheses of cause and 
effect. The teacher's purpose is to verify observations, not to give away 
answers. For instance, a demonstration involving use of a heated brass ball 
and a brass ring has resulted in the following dialogue: 

Pupil: Were the ball and ring at room temperature to begin with? 
Teacher: Yes. 

Pupil: And the ball would go through the ring at first? 
Teacher: Yes. 

Pupil: After the ball was held over the fire it did not go through the 
ring. Right? 

Teacher: Yes. 

' Pupil: If the ring had been heated instead of the ball, would the results 
have been the same? 
Teacher: No. 

Pupil: If both had been heated, would the ball have gone through 
then? 

Teacher: That all depends. 

Pupil: If they had both been heated to the same temperature, would 
the ball have gone through? 
Teacher: Yes. 

Pupil: Would the ball be the same size after it was heated as it was 
before? 

Teacher: No. 

Pupil: Could the same experiment have been done if the ball and ring 
were made out of some other metal? 
Teacher: Yes.* 

The children are taught to use a three-stage plan in developing logical, 
•Davis ei aL op. cit. 

*J. R. Suchman. "Inquiry Training in the Elementary School.*' The Science 
Teacher 27: 42-47; 1960. 
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systematic approaches. First, they are asked to identify, verify, and measure 
the parameters of a given problem. In this process, they identify objects, 
observe the properties of these objects, note the conditions or states of the 
objects, and discover changes in the conditions. Second, they determine the 
relevance of particular conditions in producing the events of a scientific 
episode, for all conditions are not relevant. Third, they formulate and test 
theoretical constructs that show relationships among the variables of the 
observed physical event. This action calls for flexibility and imagination 
in asking questions. 

Training sessions of an hour or less arc held at intervals of several 
days. A silent motion picture of a physics demonstration is shown. This 
picture raises questions about cause and effect, and the children begin 
immediately to ask probing questions which are to be answered "yes" or 
"no." "Yes" and "no" questions test hypotheses; therefore the teacher who 
answers them is helping them to establish the tenability or untenability of 
their hypotheses. During the *\rst stage, the children ask questions of verifi- 
cation. During stages two . three, they ask questions of an experimental 
nature, stating a set of conditions and postulating a result. Here, the teach- 
er's answer tells whether the postulated result will or will not occur. If the 
teacher cannot give an unequivocal answer, he says, "That all depends," or 
"Tell me more," indicating that the child's "experiment" has not been 
sufficiently controlled. When children try to tap the teacher's understand- 
ing, the teacher's response may be. "What could you do to find out for 
yourself?" 

After the period of inquiry through questioning, a critical review of 
the process is conducted by teacher, pupils, and any observers who may be 
present. From this review, the children are expected to learn improved 
strategies of inquiry. The children apparently have little interest in improv- 
ing their inquiry skills per se. but they are willing to improve them in the 
context of understanding causc-and-cffect relationships. The children used 
in the experiments have often been at sixth grade level.-' 

Conclusions Concerning the Demonstration 
Guidance Project 

In 1957, New York City's Demonstration Guidance Project be- 
gan at George Washington High School in Manhattan, A total of 365 
pupils, 54 percent of them Negro, 26 percent Puerto Rican, 18 percent 
white, and 2 percent Oriental, entered the project from Junior High School 
43, where pupils with good records of scholastic achievement had been 

•From information provided by J. R. Suchman. Director, Studies in Inquiry 
Training, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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selected. The success of the project has nc.v caused it to be continued under 
the better-known title "Higher Horizons Project." 

The Demonstration Guidance Project itself, which concluded in June, 
1962, had the following characteristics: 

1. It was an attempt at cultural enrichment and special counseling. 

2. It provided for an additional annual expenditure of $250 a pupil. 

3. It offered pupils a college preparatory program which was sometimes set 
aside m favor of a general program. 

4. It maimained smaller-than-usual class size: in language and mathematics, 
from 10 to 15 pupils; in science and the social studies, about 25 pupils. 

5. It programed each pupil for a double period in English daily. 

6. It permitted cultural mixing by allowing pupils from another neighbor- 
hood to enter the project's classes other than those in language and mathematics. 

7. It sponsored cultural activities including visits to museums, libraries, 
col eges industrial plants, concerts, and theaters, as well as a culminating trip 
to Washington, D.C. 

8. It included among its guidance services individual counseling, clinical 
services, group guidance activities, and placement in colleges and jobs.' 

Evaluation of the project was achieved by measuring scholastic 
achievement, studying admissions to colleges, and gauging the opinions of 
pupils and teachers about the project. According to evaluation data sup- 
phed by the high school, ^ 

J : * ^^'^ * ^ ""^"y fP"P"^J earned academic diplomas com- 

Xc Jon mTJ' """[f '^-^ ""'^ ^ '"^"y °° »° higher 

of thl K J^- J'^*''"" ^^^^ °o »° higher institutions; 

of those who finished with general diplomas. 43% continued. In each graduat- 
ing class, project students took highest honors and finished at the top of classes 
eight to mne hundred in size— something their predecessors were not able to 
achieve. Some 40% of the students who earned academic diplomas did so 
despite the handicap of coming from broken homes. And finally, only 22% of 
he project students dropped out-a rate w ell below that of the school and one- 
third lower than that of the rest of the city. 

There were many results not to be measured statistically; we saw these boys 
fh. if'^.? ^o"""** the ballet on their own; we saw them reading 

the best literature. We thought we could see important differences in the per- 
sonalities of many of these young people; there was a poise, a maturity and a 
sense of self-worth; many had a new image of themselves and a much greater 
certamty that they could make their own futures.' 

/W7 /w5'^ii;'J^v rt" '^^ Myers. Demonstration Guidance Project 

1957-1962. New York: George Washington High School. May 1963. 
'Ibid., p. 27. 
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The 1964 Yearbook Committee 
and Special Contributors 



Tilt Commrffee 

Ronsld C. Doll, Chairman 

Professor of Education, Hunter College of the City University of 
New York, New York 

Louise Abemcthy 

Professor of Education, State University College of Education, 
Cbrtland, New York 

Althca Reery 

Director of Elementary Education, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Robert F. De Haan 

Chairman, Department of Psychology, Hope College, Holland, 
Michigan 

James B. Macdonald 

Director of School Experimentation and Research, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; now Professor of Education, 
Uziiversity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Richard L. Matteson 

Staff Member, Institute for Child Study, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 

Mable O. Melby 

Consultant in Curriculum, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Frances Minor 

Assistant Professor of Education, New York University, New York, 
New York 

Franklin P. Moriey 

Coordinator of Instruction, School District of the City of LaDue, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Walter 1. Murray 

Associate Professor of Education, Brooklyn College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York, Brooklyn, New York 

Edith Roach Snyder 

Pr* xipal, Webster School, Pontiac Public Schools, Pontiac, Michigan 

Jeff West 

Director, Curriculum and Instructional Services, Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami, Florida 

Special Contributors 

Gerald A. Baughman 

Principal, Hilltop Elementary School, School District of the City of 
LaDue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Carl C. Salsbury 

Principal, Millburn High School, Millbum, New Jersey 

Frank B. Stover 

Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Laura Zirbes 

Emeritus Professor of Education, The Ohio State University, Colum* 
bus, Ohio 
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ASCD Board of Directors 

(As of November 1, 1963) 



Executive Committee, 1963-64 

President, Kimball Wiles, Prof, of Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 
President-Elect, Harold Drummond, Chair., Dept. of Elem. Ed., Univ. of New 

Mexico, Albuquerque. 
Vice-President, Chester Babcock, Asst. Supt., St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Olympia, 

Wash. 

George W. Denemark, Dean, Sch. of Ed., Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Alexander Frazier, Dir., Center for Sch. Experimentation, The Ohio St. Univ., 
Columbus 

Arthur J. Lewis, Prof, of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
Gertrude M. Lewis, Specialist for Upper Grades, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Members Elected at Large 

Harry Bard, Baltimore Juiiior Coll., Md. (1964); Melvin W. Barnes, Pub. 
Schs., Portland, Oreg. (1967); Althea Beery, Pub. Schs., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1964); Frances Blake, Pub. Schs., St. Louis Pk., Minn. (196S); Arthur W. 
Combs, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1967); Muriel Crosby, Pub. Schs., Wilming- 
ton> Del. (1967); Harold D. Drummond, Univ. of New Mex., Albuquerque 
(1966); Robert S. Fox, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor (1967); Alexander Frazien 
The Ohio St. Univ., Columbus (196S); Anne Gustafson, Pub. Schs., Rockford, 
111. (1967); Geneva R. Hanna, Univ. of Texas, Austin (196S); C. Glen Hass, 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1964); Howardine G. Hoffman, County Schs., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1964); Marie Hugiies, Univ. of Ariz., Tucson (1966); Dorris 
May Lee, Portland State Coll., Oreg. (1965); Claudia B. Pitts, Pub. Schs,, 
Arlington, Va. (1966); Chandos Reid, Waterford Township Schs., Pontiac, 
Mich. (1966); Rodney Tillman, Public Schs., Minneapolis, Mint). (196S); 
Walter Waetjen, Univ. of Md., College Park (1966); Fred Wilhetms, NASSP, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. (1964). 

State Representatives to the Board 

i4/(itemfl— Robert Bills, Univ. of Ala., University; Robert H. Hatch, Ala. 
St. Tchrs. Assoc., Montgomery; Yf"well Thompson* Univ. of Ala., University. 
Arizona — James J. Jelinek, Ariz« St. Univ., Tempe; Arden Staples, Pub. Schs., 
Phoenix. Arkansas— M^ztX Dabney, Pub. Schs., Pine Bluff; Wallace Floyd, Pub, 
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ScHsm Fort Smith. Ca/i/or/i/a— Barbara Harlsig, Orange Co. St. Coll., Fullerton; 
Helen Heflfernan, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; Mary B. Lane, San Francisco 
•St. Coll., San Francisco; Mary H. Mitchell. Pub. Schs.. Palm Springs; Sybil K. 
Richardson. San Fernando Valley St. Coll.. Northridge; Joe Severns, Los 
Angeles Co. Schs., Los Angeles. Florida — Lucy Every. Pub. Schs.. Daytona 
Beach; Pauline Milliard. Univ. of Fla.. Gainesville; Charles Partin. Pub. Schs.. 
Pensacola; Glenn G. Thomas. Univ. of Miami. Coral Gables. Georgia— Johnnye 
V. Cox. Univ. of Ga.. Athens: John Lounsbury. Georgia St. Coll. for Women. 
Milledgeville; Anna Belle Tabor. Pub. Schs., Cordele. ^awfl/i— Billie Hollings- 
head. Church Coll. of Hawaii. Laie. Oahu; Teruo Ihara. Univ. of Hawaii. 
Honolulu. WflAo— Doyle Lowder. Pub. Schs.. Rupert; William G. Ward, Pub. 
Schs.. Preston. Illinois— Gone Ackerman. Pub. Schs.. Wheaton; Raymond Fox. 
Northern 111. Univ., De Kalb; Cecilia Lauby. 111. St. Normal Univ.. Normal; 
Mildred Menard. Kankakee Co. Pub. Schs.. Kankakee; Urey Robertson. Pub. 
Schs.. Evergreen Pk.; J. Harlan Shores. Univ. of III., Urbana. /rtrf/afio— Mau- 
rice J. Eash. Ball St. Tchrs. Coll.. Muncie: Lavelle Fortenberry, Ind. Univ.. 
Gary Center. Gary; Victor B. Lawhead. Ball St. Tchrs. Coll.. Muncie. Iowa— 
Mildred Middleton. Pub. Schs.. Cedar Rapids; John A. Montgomery. Pub. 
Schs., Des Moines. Kansas—SyWh Nelson. Pub. Schs.. Topeka; Robert W. 
Ridgway. Univ. of Kansas. Lawrence; M. L. Winters. Washington Dist. Schs.. 
Bethel. Kentucky— Gnce Champion. Pub. Schs.. Louisville; Alice C. Harned. 
Bullitt Co. Schs.. Shepherdsville; Ruby G. Northcuu. Pub. Schs.. Ashland. 
Louisiana— John Greene. East Baton Rouge Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge; 
Galther McConnell. Newcomb Coll.. New Orleans. A/ary/a«</— Genevieve Heag- 
ney. Md. St Tchrs. Coll.. Towson; G. Alfred Helwig. Baltimore Co. Bd. of Ed.. 
Towson; Carey Lacey. Pub. Schs.. Chestertown; Fred G. Usilton. Caroline Co. 
Bd. of Ed.. Denton. A//c/ii>an— Charles blackman. Mich. St. Univ.. E. Lansing; 
Delmo Della-Dora. Wayne Co. Bd. of Ed.. Detroit: Robert Kingsley, Pub. Schs., 
Midland: J. W. Menge, Wayne St. Univ., Detroit; Chandos Reid, Waterford 
Township Schs.. Pontiac: Leroy Selmeier. Pub. Schs.. Gfosse Pointe. Minnesota 
—Albert E. Edstrom. Pub. Schs.. Hopkins; Eino Kiskinen. Pub. Schs., Excelsior; 
Bernard A. Larson. Pub. Schs.. Bloomington. Missouri— J. E. Morris. Pub. Schs.. 
Ferguson; Raymond A. Roberts. St. Dept. of Ed., Jefferson City; Robert Shaw. 
Pub. Schs., Columbia. Montana— Arnold Erickson, Pub. Schs.. Helena: Milford 
Franks, Mont. St. Coll., Bozeman. Nehraska-RohevX Ackerman, Univ. of 
Omaha. Omaha; Niels Wodder, Pub. Schs., Omaha. Nevada— Monty Boland. 
Pub. Schs., Henderson; James T. Williams, Clark Co. Sch. Dist., Las Vegas. 
New /mey— Elizabeth Dilks, Retired Helping Tchr., Cape May Courthouse: 
Robert S. Fleming, St. Dept. of Ed.. Trenton; Carl Hassell. Pub. Schs.. Moores- 
town; Robert W. Ward. St. Dept. of Ed.. Trenton. A^^h* York— Meivk M. Atkin- 
son. Harborfields Central Sch. Dist.. No. 6. Huntington: Gerald A. Cleveland. 
Bd. of Ed.. Syracuse; Joseph Leese. St. Coll. for Tchrs.. Albany; O. Ward Sat- 
terlee. St. Univ. Coll., Potsdam: Jacob H. Shack. Pub. Schs.. Brooklyn: Charles 
M. Shapp. Pub. Schs.. New York City. North Cm^/ma— Gladys Britt. Pub. 
Schs.. Fairmont; Jennie Creasman. Pub. Schs.. Asheville; Martha Johnston. 
Pub. Schs.. Charlotte; Madeline Tripp. St. Dept. of Pub. Instr.. Raleigh. Ohio— 
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Howard Brown, Pub. Schs., Springfield; George E. Dickson, Univ. of Toledo, 
Toledo; Ruby G. Kephart, Allen Co. Schs., Lima; Martha L. King, Ohio St. 
Univ., Columbus; Lorrcne L. Ort, Bowling Green St. Univ., Bowling Green; 
Hilda Stockcr, Cuyahoga Co. Schs., Cleveland. Oklahoma— HhIqu M. Jones, 
Oklahoma St. Univ., Stillwater; Idella Lohmann, Oklahoma St. Univ., Still- 
water. Or^^ofi—Kittie May Crockett, Univ. of Portland, Portland; George Hen- 
derson. Pub. Schs., Lebanon; George Martin, Pub. Schs., Salem; Marjorie W. 
Priger, Ed. Com., for D. C. Heath & Co., Grants Pass; Helen E. Schaper, Pub. 
Schs., Portland. Pennsylvania— Irving T. Chatterton, Bradford Co. Schs., To- 
wanda; Margaret McFeaters, Slippery Rock St. Coll., Slippery Rock; Gerald 
M. Newton, Beaver Co. Pub. Schs., Beaver; William W. Oswalt, Lehigh Co. Pub. 
Schs., Allentown. Puerto Rico— Luz Santos de bavila, Univ. of PuerK Rico, 
Rio Piedras; Awilda Aponte de Saldana, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 
South Carolina— May W. O. Branson, Pub. Schs., Orangeburg; Eleanor Bull, 
Richbnd Co. Sch. Dist., No. 2, Columbia. Tennessee— E. B. Eller, St. Dept. of 
Ed., Nashville; Sam H. Johnson, Memphis St. Univ., Memphis. T^jtajr— Alma 
M. Freeland, Univ. of Texas, Austin; V. J. Kennedy, Texas Ed. Agency, Austin; 
Gladys Polk, Brazosport Schs., Freeport; Bernice Railsback, Pub. Schs., Level- 
land; Margaret Wasson, Highland Pk. ISD, Dallas, t/ra/i— Norma Jensen, Box 
Elder Sch. Dist., Brigham City; James O. Morton, Bd. of Ed., Salt Lake City. 
Virginia— Sue F. Ayres, Charles City & New Kent Co. Schs., Providence Forge; 
Virginia Benson, Fairfax Co. Pub. Schs., Fairfax; Anne Davis Burke, Pub. Schs., 
Richmond; Hortense R. Wells, Pub. Schs., Norfolk. Washington— John Amend, 
Pacific Lutheran Univ., Tacoma; Donald Hair, Pub. Schs., Spokane; Clifford M. 
Johnson, Highline Pub. Schs., Seattle; Arthur Lind, Pub. Schs., Richland. West 
Virginia— Mary Catherine Abbott, Pub. Schs., Beckley; Pearl Neville, Pub. 
Schs., Wellsburg. Wisconsin— Eugene Baits, Pub. Schs., Oshkosh; Elsie M. 
Chell, Pub. Schs., Waukesha; Fred Overman, Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison; 
Clyde Yeazel, Pub. Schs., Peshtigo. Dakota (North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Alice Gilbert, Pub. Schs., Huron, S. Dak.; Eldon Gran, Douglas School System, 
Ellsworth AFB, S. Dak. New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, V^r/wo«0— Priscilla Ferguson, Pub. Schs., Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine; Cathryn R. Hoctor, Pub. Schs., Westbrook, Conn.; Raymond 
W. Houghton, Rhode Island Coll., Providence, R. L; Ruth Johnson, Pub. Schs., 
Portland, Maine; Ann C. Peters, Keene Tchrs. Coll., Keene, N. H. Rocky Moun- 
tain Tri'State (Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming)~Ellen Hartnett Digneo, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Santa Fee, N. Mex.; Verda James, Pub. Schs., Casper, Wyo.; 
Fred Nelson, Pub. Schs., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Philip Pcrdew, Univ. of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 
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(1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036) 
Executive Secretary, Margaret Gill 

Associate Secretary; Editor, ASCD Publications, Robert R. Leeper 
Administrative Assistant, Virginia Berthy 

Staff Assistants, Sarah Arlington, Betty Lou Atkins, Susan Atkinson, Frar.^es 
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